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The Echo. 

The Juniata Echo has been issu¬ 
ed, in its present form, for four years. 
The Advance , formerly represented the 
same interests and stood for higher ed¬ 
ucation, and better qualifications for 
those who are to be the teachers of the 
youth of our nation. The field of the 
Echo is broadened, and it designs, in 
addition, specially to represent the 
higher moral and religious training of 
our young men and women, the better 
qualifying them for teachers, for busi¬ 
ness, for the professions, for citizens in 
this great country—our country. 

As we enter this new volume, and 
year, we are led to look back, and note 
how few of those, who are willing to 
admit that by reading, and study in 
the lines directed by the Echo, have 
been considerate enough to give it more 
than a passing thought, and come to 
its help, by subscriptions, contributions 
for its columns, or encouragement for 
those who have the work in charge. 
The proper amount of encouragement 
would have increased its sizeaud form; 
and broadened its scope. 

In taking a prospective view, is it 
presuming too much to expect, confi¬ 
dently, that every student of the Nor¬ 
mal College, as it was, and of the Juni¬ 
ata College, as it is; that every friend 
of education among us; every patron 
of the institution that has done so much 
for the young people of this town, this 
county, this state and of other states of 
our country, will come promptly to the 
rescue and increase our subscription list 
to such an extent that we wall be able 
to make the improvements contemplat¬ 
ed, promptly. 

We have had a large number of per¬ 
sons associated with the educational 
work at Huntingdon during the years 
since 1876; nearly all of them are liv¬ 
ing and actively engaged in the duties 


of life, as they have come to them 
to be done. All have been helped, and 
it is not asking much, of each one, to 
ask that they help us to enable them 
to know, from month to month, how 
the work is progressing, who are the 
workers, what is being done for the 
cause that they pioneered, and so keep 
alive an interest in a work that should 
be dear to them, and that is destined 
to grow into larger proportions of use¬ 
fulness. 

Our regular circulation, of 2,000 
copies, should be increased to double 
that number of paid subscriptions; and 
it could be done if every friend of the 
Echo, and the interest, or work it rep¬ 
resents would renew his or her own 
subscription and send one or two oth¬ 
ers along with it. The present price 
is only twenty-five cents a year, and 
with a proper list this price can be 
maintained. We have a few persons 
on our list who have paid from two to 
four years in advance, and who have 
expressed approval of the work we 
represent. We shall not retrograde. 
Help us to progress. We need your 
help, we expect it, and hereby make 
acknowledgement in advance. 
Competition. 

Competition is possible only where 
qualifications are equal, or nearly equal. 
As we rise above the plane of the great 
mass of our associates, in qualifications 
for any work, or duty, we place our¬ 
selves beyond the limit where compe- 
tion is possible; and virtually enter a 
field where we may choose situations, 
and command .terms, or compensation. 
The positions represented beyond this 
line, are always waiting for the appli¬ 
cants. The positions are seeking the 
men, and ready to drop into their 
hands as soon as they are ready, by 
superior qualifications to occupy them. 
On the lower plane there are hun¬ 
dreds striving to secure the same situ¬ 
ation, and each begging for it. In the 
higher limit, competition has ‘'ceased 
and it becomes a question of qualifica¬ 
tion for the place. 

The apprentice, entering upon the 


■work of a craft is not in competition 
with the master workman, neither can 
the ordinarily qualified teacher of a 
common grade school, be said to be in¬ 
competition with the finished scholar, 
occupying the higher plane of a college 
professor, or President. The compe¬ 
tition is almost wholly on the lower 
planes, and as one rises to the higher 
places it proportionately lessens until 
he is virtually beyond its reach. The 
contemplation of this subject should be 
sufficient to stimulate the lagging en¬ 
ergies, and arouse the latent powers to 
greater efforts to attain the higher 
places, where rivalry has ceased; and 
where only the wondering gaze of the 
admiring populace can be upon him, 
but where they dare not even attempt 
to approach. 

With the increase of schools of com¬ 
mon grade, young people are making 
the mistakes of being satisfied with the 
culture they afford; and attempt to en¬ 
ter upon the work of life illy prepared, 
and learn their mistake only after 
they have been outstripped by others 
whose preparation has been more thor¬ 
ough. An elementary course is only 
the preparation for an education yet to 
be acquired: and those who are satis¬ 
fied with a foundation upon which to 
build, and rest content, will remain in 
the field where competition is the most 
active. The scientific and classical 
courses, of the college at Huntingdon 
afford the very best opportunities of 
rising above this line. They afford a 
training and breadth of acquirement 
equal to that of many of the oldest in¬ 
stitutions of learning in our land. 

The highest training, and the best 
equipment is none too good. Longer 
time should be taken in study. Young 
men and women who go to school for 
two or three years to acquire the train¬ 
ing to enable them to teach, seem to 
think that such a course is sufficient, 
and as long as this course is followed, 
and encouraged, there will be great 
numbers of poorly qualified teachers, 
and warm rivalry for positions. Why 
should not the profession of teaching 
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be raised to a level of qualification, in 
this country with others of the so-call¬ 
ed learned professions? In medicine, 
for instance, one requirement after 
another has been added, until now a 
thorough preliminary training course 
is required, equal to a Normal School 
course, and then a four years’ course cf 
medical study, lectures and clinical 
instruction is necessary to become a 
licentiate to practice medicine and surg¬ 
ery. Other professions should advance 
their standard, if they want to main¬ 
tain their equal position. 

College Book Fund. 

In our last issue we made “An Ap¬ 
peal’’ for help to increase the College 
library. A number have responded, 
but there must be a great many books, 
and sums of money yet on the way. 
Why do not all who should be inter¬ 
ested in this work, feel like one of our 
young lady readers, who had given 
liberally to the “Brick Fund,” and 
who, on reading the “Appeal,” did 
not wait for months; but, immediately 
enclosed a five dollar bill, calling it a 
“small donation” towards the library, 
expressing the wish that it may be a 
means of benefiting those who read the 
books, and send now. Some one, prob¬ 
ably desires to give one hundred dol¬ 
lars, or more, but cannot do so just 
now, then commence with ten, with 
five, with one, or with such a sum as 
is convenient now. The aggregation 
of small sums makes large amounts. A 
work of the magnitude of that attempt¬ 
ed here, cannot be successfully carried 
on without liberal aid from its friends. 
Money is needed in every department. 
A special collection of books, for the 
use of bible students is also needed. A 
nucleus 4 ias been formed, but additions 
are needed. Those wliocoine to study 
do so at a great sacrifice of time and 
money; and, as in the case of those 
who attend the Bible Sessions, wholly 
that they may make themselves more 
efficient workers in the world, and 
for the church. In many instances 
the benefit is directly for those who 
receive their ministry. They need 
those helps. This would not be char¬ 
ity, but a “debt that we owe to our¬ 
selves.” As it was in the days of Is¬ 
rael when the Amalekites invaded the 
South and smote and burned Ziklag; 
and the followers of David who re¬ 
mained by the stuff, at the brook Be- 
sor, received their full share of the 
spoils with those who went out to bat¬ 
tle, so it should be among us; the benefit 


is ours who stay at home, and we 
should give the support needed, to those 
who go to battle for the Ford. Help 
now, when help is needed. The Lord 
will direct you where to place it; noth¬ 
ing is lost that is done for Him. 

---- . 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

Note.—W e are always glad to hear from our 
students who have gone out into the active duties of 
life, and also from friends of the school. 

The Kishacoquillas Valley Railroad 
has the rare distinction of having a 
lady for “Treasurer;” Mrs. Dr. J. P. 
Getter having been elected to that po¬ 
sition June 22, ’95. Mrs. Getter is 
a former student of the Juniata College 
and we know she will fill the position 
acceptably, and with honor to the 
road. ’ ’ —Lewistown Gazette. 

And why should not a woman be 
Treasurer of a “Railroad,” or for that 
matter fill any position that a man can 
fill, unless it be to “Smoke, Chew and 
get Drunk?” The young ladies of 
the Juniata College are preparing them¬ 
selves for the responsible duties of life, 
and they will be in the line of compe¬ 
tition with the men unless, peradven- 
ture they will so far outstrip them that 
they will attain the position where com¬ 
petition has ceased. No, thank you. 
They do not need to get married to 
get a living. They are wage earner?; 
and every one of them will make 
their mark on the scroll that re¬ 
cords the noble deeds of sacrifice, of 
achievement, and successful work. 
One young lady says: “It was my 
mother’s desire that I should obtain 
an education, and I am determined to 
comply with her wish:” and how shall 
w 7 e answer her ? She works and saves, 
then enters the classes, studies and 
works. Can such girls be trusted? 
Certainly. Make them Treasurers of 
Railroads, of Banks or put them into 
any other position of trust, and they 
will put to shame their absconding 
whiskered rivals. We have sent out, a 
goodly number of women whom the 
world can trust in any position. 

Who ever heard of a woman go¬ 
ing away between days with money 
entrusted to her ? Her life would 
be the price of her faithfulness. Who 
are the women who are now wan¬ 
dering as refugees from justice, in 
foreign lands, spending in riotous liv¬ 
ing, the treasure stolen from those who 
trusted them ? What are their names? 
Turn again, and recount the deeds of 
heroism in unselfish work, sacrifice 


for others, devotion to the right when 
opposition was strongest, and you 
would write over against these, the 
names of women—true, noble and 
self-sacrificing women.—Roland L. 
Howe has been teaching short-hand at 
Gaylord, Mich., under the “Chicago 
School of Shorthand.” He says he 
has “attained considerable speed” but 
expects to go “right along with my 
study and practice.” When he at¬ 
tains a higher speed than the young 

lady who took Judge-’s opinion, in 

a case, though three men, at the same 
time failed; a position is waiting for 
him. Salary? Well, what will you take? 
That best position is still waiting for 
the highest speed, and the highest 
moral integrity as a qualification of 
the incumbent. Women make gcod 
stenographers, and this is one of the 
fields in which they can excel. The 
Juniata College gives the start. The 
speed is the result of tireless industry. 
But stenography with all its promise 
Cannot carry any one to success, who 
does not have a libeial scholastic train¬ 
ing as a basis of work. One of the best 
stenographers we have known, lost 
a very lucrative position because she 
could not “spell.” No structure can be 
reared permanently without a founda¬ 
tion ; and it is folly to attempt to extend 
any branch of learning, without a lib¬ 
eral training in the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of education. The elementary 
course in the Juniata College gives 
this, but it affords more, and this is 
the open door to unrivalled success. 

Cultured ability always brings its 
reward; rich and full, according to the 
direction given to the ability, and the 
thoroughness of the culture. All abil¬ 
ity cannot, on account of peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances be made fully available. 
This fact is an argument in favor of 
early attention to the directing of the 
circumstances surrounding our lives, 
and force them into line that they may 
not divert us from our purposes and 
aims. Were this principle properly 
understood many a naturally dull stu¬ 
dent could put himself in line to do 
good work, and many a bright one, 
instead of wasting his energies and tal¬ 
ents could attain to distinction and 
honor. 

President Brumbaugh has so cultur¬ 
ed his natural ability that his talents 
are everywhere in demand. He has 
just been invited to deliver an address 
at the State Teachers’ Association of 
Louisiana, in January, 1896, at Baton 
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Rouge, La. His thesis on John Don¬ 
ne has attracted such attention among 
the scholars of America, that Prof. 
Bright, of Johns Hopkins, the Secre- 
tary^ of the Modern Language Associ¬ 
ation of America, has invited him to 
read this thesis at the meeting at Yale 
College during Christmas week. Presi¬ 
dent Brumbaugh has also been invit¬ 
ed to give a course of lectures at the 
famous New England Summer School 
at Martha’s Vineyard. This is regard¬ 
ed as the finest Summer School in the 
country. The course is to be given 
on Pedagogy and is to extend over 
two weeks. 


Pisr, Italy, Sept. 9, ’95. 

As we have been lounging around 
in the cool nooks of the Grand Hotel 
Victoria, trying to keep comfortable, 
and as we just now remember that on 
this 9th day of September the Juniata 
College opens for the Fall Term, the 
thought comes to us, what will our 
approaching “Winter Bible Term” be? 
This comes to us because we are in¬ 
tensely interested in this work. And 
in all of our wanderings around, it is 
one of the subjects we hold under con¬ 
tinual consideration. There may be 
several reasons for this. And the one 
is because we consider bible teaching 
one of the leading objects of our school 
work. Take this away and the soul 
of our church educational work is gone. 
With us, this thought has been inten¬ 
sified since on our foreign tour, by com¬ 
ing in contact with the different phases 
of the religious teachings of the schools 
of the world, and the effects they are 
having on the minds of the people. 
This subject is now being discussed by 
leading' minds of the old world, and 
because of it, much bitterness is being 
developed among the sects or different 
denominations. When the State and 
Church are so blended together that 
one supports the other, and leaves all 
others out in the cold, we don’t need 
to wonder that there is bad feeling on 
the part of those who have to see to 
the religious educating of their own 
children, and at the same time, pay to¬ 
wards the educating of the children 
belonging to the State Church. To 
amend this trouble, an effort is being 
made to pass a law which will give a 
distribution of the funds so used, to 
the different churches, or provide for 
the education of the children in a way 
that all may be educated in their own 
religious faith, or the church of their 


parents. And as we learn more about 
the character of the State Church teach¬ 
ing, we see good reason for a radical 
change on this subject. And the more 
do we become opposed to ritualistic 
teaching, and in favor of the simple 
form of our bible teaching, as is being 
done in our schools. We, as a church, 
must keep aloof from the formal and 
ritualistic teachings of the State schools, 
no matter where they be, or by what 
name called. The universal tendency 
in all cases has been towards cold, 
stiff and dead formhlism. This is as 
plainly seen in the Lutheran and Epis¬ 
copal churches of Germany and Great 
Britain as in the Catholic churches of 
Italy. A religion of rules and regula¬ 
tions, becomes a taught religion, grad¬ 
ually, and this soon formulates itself 
into a system which ends in a dead rit¬ 
ualism. As we go into these old world 
churches and cathedrals, and witness 
the services held there, and the manner 
in which they are held, the thought 
is, whence comes this religion? It 
is so utterly foreign to the simple 
teachings of the New Testament that 
we are made to wonder why it should 
at all be referred to as the source of 
their form of worship. The fact is, 
these churches have been so long, 
gradually losing the spirit of Christ, 
and substituting dead forms, that the 
former has been entirely swallowed up 
by the latter. And as a result the 
church has lost her power as a spiritual 
organization, and lives only, as an in¬ 
stitution of the State. And her com¬ 
missions are made and perpetuated the 
same as the State reinforces her armies. 
It was this dead condition of the so- 
called church that gave birth to the 
Reformation. And out of it, grew the 
Brethren church. Much of the first 
fruits of this Reformation is falling 
back into the lap of the dead Mother. 
And as ritualistic tendencies lean dan¬ 
gerously in that direction-; let us, as a 
church, take warning, and strive harder 
than ever, to adhere to. the plain and 
simple truth as we have it in the New 
Testament Scriptures, and make no 
dogmas outside of it. Another reason 
why our mind has been stirred up on 
this subject, is the fact that in our for¬ 
eign tour we are now bordering on a 
land once trodden by the feet of the 
living witnesses of the Christ tfie Re¬ 
deemer of the world. 

Another day, if the Lord will, and 
we will be in Rome where the Apostle 
Paul and some of his devoted followers 


not only preached Christ, but also sac¬ 
rificed their lives as witnesses for him. 
While our going there may give us 
no new revelations, as to Scriptural 
truths, yet being in the city and tread¬ 
ing the same ground over which they 
walked, and to stand on the spot where 
they fought with wild beasts, and, in 
the end, died as martyrs for Christ’s 
sake, ought, and, we trust, will give a 
new inspiration to the teaching of the 
gospel. Seeing with our own eyes, 
makes deeper impressions in the soul 
than believing through the eyes of 
others. And if seeing so affects our 
own soul to the understanding and 
teaching of the sacred Scriptures to 
others, a great object in our life will be 
accomplished, and our highest ambi¬ 
tion attained. 

We have passed the period that 
craves position or seeks for the applause 
of men, either out of the church or in 
it. Life to us is intensely real and the 
responsibilities of living are weighing 
down upon us with tremendous force. 
To meet these we must live for Christ, 
and in Christ, through his life as it is 
revealed in his Word. To believe 
this, to live it and to teach it, we are 
pledged by the sweet ties of love. And 
to do this acceptably, we are spending 
and being spent. And we hope and 
pray that the laboring and searchiag 
we are doing along this line will give 
us, at least, a little better preparation 
as a helper in the study of the Bible. 
As we are now in a strange land and 
among strangers, the thought, if the 
Lord is willing, of returning home, and 
then spending another term of Bible 
study with those of a like precious 
faith is an exceedingly comforting one. 
And our hope is, that not only those 
who have been with us in former 
years, may share this joy with us, but 
that also many others may feel the 
need of a more thorough preparation 
to do work for the Master, and take 
advantage of the opportunities thus 
afforded. As we, in no way, receive 
any financial aid from this work, we 
can the more freely invite our brethren 
and sisters to come and be with us 
during the coming Bible. Term. It has 
been said by one of our most successful 
educators that a man can well afford to 
spend fifty years in preparation that he 
may thus be enabled to teach, success¬ 
fully, for five years. If this be 'true in 
secular education, should it not be a 
thousand times more true on the part 
of those who are called to deal out to 
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the church and the world, the “un¬ 
searchable riches of Christ?” Surely, 
those who teach in our Sunday schools, 
bible classes, and the pulpit have a 
high and holy calling, and no oppor¬ 
tunity for a better preparation should 
be neglected. h. b. b. 


THE SPECIAL BIBLE SESSION. 

The Special Bible Session, of the 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., for 
1896 will open on Monday morning 
January 20th and continue four weeks. 
This year a new feature will be added 
by way of two opening discourses, one 
by H. B. Brumbaugh and the other 
by M. G. Brumbaugh. These will be 
given on Sunday morning and even¬ 
ing, January 19th, and will have refer¬ 
ence to the work of the Bible Session. 
We invite all who contemplate attend¬ 
ing this Session to be present for these 
sermons as they will doubtless contain 
much that will be helpful in your work 
during the four weeks to follow T . 

Hitherto there has been a tendency 
on the part of some to defer coming 
until the work of the term has advanc¬ 
ed some days. This is a decided dis¬ 
advantage to those who enter the class¬ 
es. We therefore strongly urge that 
you come at the beginning, that you 
be present at the opening sermons, and 
that you come as earnest seekers for the 
truth. We kindly ask our ministers, 
our Sunday School teachers, and all 
who want to do work for the Master, 
to make a special effort to be present 
at the Bible Session of 1896. On ac¬ 
count of the scarcity of money some 
may feel that they cannot afford to 
come, but .‘‘where there is a will there 
is a way. ’ ’ And if you commence to 
arrange for it in time, having in view, 
preparation for the Lord’s work, the 
money to meet your expenses may 
come in a way that you least expected. 
Remember that first of all should be 
the Lord's work. Then, too, the 
churches should not be indifferent to 
this matter. Many congregations have 
ministers who would be greatly helped 
in their work by four weeks’ special 
Bible study and by a little sacrifice 
on the part of the membership their 
expenses can be met. A good deacon 
brother tolds us recently that he gave 
five dollars towards sending one of 
the ministers of his congregation to 
the Bible Session and he felt that he 
never invested five dollars to a better 
advantage. Give your ministers enough 


encouragement in this way and they 
will do better work. 

We make this appeal to our people 
not from a selfish motive. To us who 
are directing the Bible study it means 
hard work and not a cent of remuner¬ 
ation. The very small fee charged is 
only for actual expenses while here. 
Our only desire is that our ministers 
and and Christian workers may, by 
coming in contact with each other in 
the study of God’s word, receive new 
inspiration for work. This has been 
the result of former sessions, as some 
have testified, but we are more than 
anxious that it shall be doubly so 
the coming session. Those of us who 
have the direction of the work will do 
all in his power to give it energy and 
life. Brother H. B. Brumbaugh who 
is now sojourning in the Bible Lands 
is expected home the latter part of 
December, and after having visited the 
land where our Savior walked and 
talked, and where his disciples laid the 
foundation of the Christian Church, 
and by inspiration gave to us its his¬ 
tory, will likely have much of interest 
to tell us. Brother M. G. Brumbaugh 
assures us that he expects to give the 
Bible work this year more attention. 
Those who listened to his daily lectures 
last year with so much interest, will 
be glad to hear that he will take an 
active part in the work next session. 
Brother Swhgart will also pursue a 
special line of work which cannot fail 
to be inspiring and helpful. His work 
is always appreciated. Lastly, we ask 
that the friends of this Bible work do 
what they can to make the coming ses¬ 
sion one of the best that has yet been 
held. This, you can do by your pres¬ 
ence, by encouraging others to attend 
and above all, pray that we may have 
an out-pouring of the Holy Spirit. 

We will yet state that there whl be 
services each evening during the ses¬ 
sion. Who will conduct these meet¬ 
ing, is not fully determined, j. b. b. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN BUS¬ 
INESS LIFE. 

‘ ‘ Do not trust your affairs too much 
to other people. You do not have to, 
if you are fortified with a good business 
education. How the best business col¬ 
leges would be crowded if old men 
were allowed to commence life over.” 
Young men should profit by the ex¬ 
perience of these hard working, old 
men who have learned the virtue of 


what they have missed in npt starting 
with a practical business education. 

Those old, experienced business 
men have force and energy of charac¬ 
ter; but the men who have the practi¬ 
cal business education have the power of 
directing their energies into channels 
that give them power. The force of 
the wind goes to waste unless caught 
by the wind mill and put into practical 
use. Steady, earnest work is not to be 
underestimated but it should be made 
to count in the results of life work. 
This can only be done by applying 
practical education as a directing and 
governing influence. G. w. s. 

-« - 

BUSINESS DEPARTMENT NOTES. 

The class of ’95 in the Business De¬ 
partment is an industrious one working 
hard and making good time. It is now 
completing its first practical course. 
The boys say that the practice is the 
thing that tells. And the boys are 
light. It is here that the principles 
learned in the Theory Department are 
put into practice. The practice room 
has a fascination for the business stu¬ 
dent. 

Michael H. Ritchey, of the present 
class, was called last Saturday to take 
a position in Pittsburg. He goes well 
equipped, and has our best wishes for 
future success. 

There are others in the class who 
will soon go out with bright prospects 
before them. 

Miss Marne F. Anderson, of last 
year’s class, has a good position in 
Philadelphia. She writes that she en¬ 
joys her work and is highly pleased 
with her situation. 

A new law in Pennsylvania declares 
that all typewriting heretofore execut¬ 
ed or done, and all which may here¬ 
after be done, for any purpose what¬ 
ever, shall have the same legal force 
and effect as ordinary writing, and 
that the word “writing” occurring in 
the • laws of the state should be held 
to include typewriting. Heretofore it 
has been required under the laws that 
wills and all similarly important legal 
documents of record should be written 
by hand with pen and ink. 

The legislature seems to have satis¬ 
fied itself that typewriting is as reliable 
and as permanent as handwriting with 
pen and ink, although the machine 
writing has not been tested by time, 
as has the handwriting.— Coleman's 
Rural World. 
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STUDENTS’ HALL, JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


WINTER SESSION. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Our new session will begin with the 
new year. We will try to make this 
the largest session and the best we have 
ever had. This means that each stu¬ 
dent will be given more personal, in¬ 
dividual direction than ever before. 
We believe that ideal results follow 
ideal aims, and that we approach the 
highest ideal by having each pupil 
share in the largest degree the strong 
personality of the teacher. Educa¬ 
tion is best given and best received 
when the teacher and pupil are in close 
personal touch. This implies, on the 
part of the teacher, thorough equip¬ 
ment for the process of teaching, and 
on the part of the pupil, sincere appli¬ 
cation to the work specific ally prescrib¬ 
ed by the teacher, and on the part of 
both, such auxiliaries as will most ful¬ 
ly idealize the conditions under which 
instruction is given and received. 

We believe we have a thoroughly 
trained and equipped corps of instruct¬ 
ors. We want just as many students 
who are in thorough earnest, and who 
feel the absolute need of culture, as we 
can accomodate. We want no other 


kind and no more than we can comfort¬ 
ably and properly instruct. 

We are sure that conditions favor¬ 
able to the rapid and judicious advance¬ 
ment of each pupil are fully realized 
in our college. Our buildings are spec¬ 
ially planned, thoroughly lighted, and 
heated and kept in the most careful 
and cleanly manner. 

Our new steam-heat plant gives 
abundant comfort. Our sanitary sys¬ 
tem is as perfect as skill and constant 
care can secure, 

Our new Students' Hall is a gem. 
We can now afford ample modern 
space to every pupil in every class. 

Our Library—with over four hun¬ 
dred volumes, since Sept, ist, ’95, is 
open daily and the students learn to 
investigate for themselves directly from 
original sources. Our societies and 
debating clubs are flourishing. The 
spirit of industry and the atmosphere 
favorable to growth are to be found in 
the School. We extend to you an in¬ 
vitation to join us and to pursue your 
studies with us. We can assure you 
a hearty welcome, a pleasant home, a 
thorough training, and every assist¬ 
ance that skill and experience can 
suggest. 

M. G. Brumbaugh. 


The Faculty of the Juniata Col¬ 
lege has no retrograde element in it. 
Each of its members is alive to the 
best interests of his department, alert 
and active in the developement of the 
highest possibilities for those who come 
under their instruction. Study, trav¬ 
el, and association with the experi¬ 
enced instructors of the world, are 
brought under contribution for the ad¬ 
vancement of each in his proper sphere. 
Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh is still absent, 
traveling in foreign lands, and will 
bring his gathered store for the benefit 
of the students of the Bible Term, and 
those who attend his classes. President 
M. G. Brumbaugh has returned from 
his travels abroad, to his post of duty, 
enriched by his Summer’s observations 
and experiences. I. Harvey Brumbaugh 
again occupies the chair of Ancient 
Languages which he fills with grace 
and ability, after a year’s post-gradu¬ 
ate stndy at Harvard College. The 
faculty has been further enriched by 
the addition of S. B. Heckman of Ohio, 
a graduate of Harvard College of the 
class of 1894, and who has devoted the 
intervening time to post graduate 
work at the same institution. We aim 
to make our faculty the strongest, 
and the school the best in the land. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

WINTER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, DECEMBER 30, AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


Juniata College Announcement. 


School Year of 1895-96. 


The Winter Term of the Juniata Coe- 
EKGE open, Monday, December 30, 1895, 
and continues twelve weeks. 

No College in this country has increased 
as rapidly during this financial depression as 
th e Juniata. We are grateful for the growth 
of a school that bears so good a name, and 
has done so much to aid young men and wo¬ 
men in their work, and preparation for teach¬ 
ing and for the responsible duties in life’s 
work. We desire to maintain all the work 
that we have been doing at its present high 
standard, and we will, if study and experi¬ 
ence count for anything, make the work 
better than ever before. 

Every departmeut of the CoEEGE is thor¬ 
oughly equipped, and in excellent working 
order to afford the very best training, and 
do thorough work under the teachers sel¬ 
ected to lead the students in their studies. 
We have added to our departments, a 
regular College Preparatory Course, and we 
will have the Classical Course in much 
better shape than ever before. During the 
Spring Term of 1895 a large number of stu¬ 
dents had to be accommodated with pri¬ 
vate boarding places; but, now we are able, 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooms in the Students’ Hall, and the changes 
made in the old building, to accomodate all 
who come, and apply early for rooms. 

The Bible Department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the build¬ 
ings; and the students who come for the Spe¬ 
cial Bible Term in January and February of 
1891), or at any time during the year, will 
find the course of study so entirely dif¬ 
ferent and improved, that they will receive 
largely increased returns for their effort and 
time. 

The work in the Physical Sciences has 
taken on broader and more practical lines. 
We offer courses in Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, and Geol¬ 
ogy. Original research and laboratory work 
are conducted along these lines. In¬ 
creased power and skill must result from 
the increased advantages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and ap¬ 
plied, and lectures on new phases of our 
language problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Com¬ 
mercial receive careful attention, and 
will be supplemented by original research 
along fruitful lines. Our library is admira¬ 
bly equipped in these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will continue to be thoroughly pre¬ 
sented. A special feature of the work will be 
the presentation of mathematical and me¬ 
chanical work, preparatory to a thorough 
course in mechanical engineering, survey¬ 
ing, and architecture. 

Courses in French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The stu¬ 
dent s attention is especially invited to the 
new electives in the English Course. By 
the proper selection of electives this Course 


may now be taken as a complete College 
Preparatory Course. Those selecting this 
line wall be able to enter, on their diploma, 
the leading Colleges of the country, or the}' 
may continue the regular ClassicaeCour.se 
in this College. The work in this Cour¬ 
se will be thoroughly correlated and fit¬ 
ted to the most modern College ideas. 

Teachers, here, find method in all the work 
they may select. All the branches required 
in public school work are taught in a 
manner emphasizing the pedagogical side of 
the work. The courses in Elocution; Draw¬ 
ing and Painting; Vocal and Instrumental 
Music; Business, including Stenography and 
Typewriting; and comprehensive courses in 
Bible work, are all in the hands of com¬ 
petent and experienced teachers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader 
and fresher lines than ever before. The lat¬ 
est good, and the most philosophic work will 
be explained and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
every aid to successful work along 
every scholastic and professional line. We 
have no room for idlers, We are crowded 
with earnest, conscientious workers. The 
spirit of the work is most helpful and 
inspiring. 

There are always good things in store for 
those who attend Juniata College, and the 
only limit of benefit is one of capacity on 
the part of the student. During the last 
Spring Term lectures were delivered by Dr. 
Geo. ,S. Fullerton, on How to study Psy¬ 
chology; Dr N. C. Schaeffer on Greek and 
Roman education; Hon. Henry Houck on 
Bound to Win; Supt. Jos. S. Walton on the 
Oregon Country; Supt. J, W. Berkev on the 
Dream of Life. General lectures will be one 
of the features of the present school vear. 
Other features that will interest and profit 
those who attend the school vvil 1 be added. 
Good things are being garnered to be brought 
forward by each member of the Faculty, in 
the daily work of the school room, that will 
be important aid, for them as they go out in¬ 
to the world, to engage in the duties of life. 


FACULTY'. 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College. 

Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 

Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 

W. J. SWIGART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 
Ancient Languages. 

JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

S. B. HECKMAN, 

Physics, Grammar, and Rhetoric. 

DAVID EMMERT, 

Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 

Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 

CHARLES C. ELLIS, 

Assistant in English Department. 

J. C. REIFF, 

Assistant in English Department. 

DANIEL C. REBER, 

Assistant in Mathematics. 

CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of Business Department. 

Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 

Eed. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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LITERARY NOTEvS. 


A brief paragraph can hardly do justice to 
the interesting announcements which The 
Youth's Companion makes for the coming 
year. Not only will some of the most de¬ 
lightful story-writers contribute to the paper 
but many of the most eminent statesmen, 
jurists and scientists of the world. Secre¬ 
tary o'f Agriculture, Morton, will contribute 
an article on “Arbor Day,” the celebration 
of which he originated. Writers of emi¬ 
nence are always found among the contrib¬ 
utors to this excellent periodical. 

In a fascinating group of articles under 
the head of, “How I Served My Apprentice¬ 
ship,” Frank R. Stockton tells how he be¬ 
came an author, General Nelson A. Miles 
gives reminiscenses of his army days, and 
Andrew Carnegie recalls his earliest days 
of struggles in getting a business footing. 

The Publishers are sending free to the sub¬ 
scribers to the paper, a handsome four-page 
Calendar, 7x10 in., lithographed in nine col¬ 
ors. It is made up of four charming pictures 
each pleasing in design, under each of 
which are the monthly calenders for the 
year 1893. The retail price of this Calendar 
is oO cents. 

New subscribers to The Youth's Compan¬ 
ion will receive this beautiful Calendar free; 
and besides, The Companion free every w y eek 
until January 1, 1890. Also the Thanksgiv¬ 
ing, Christmas and New Year’s double num¬ 
bers free, and The Companion fifty-two 
weeks, a full year to January 1, 1897. 

Address, The Youth’s Companion, 

195 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

With the December number, The Ladies' 
Horne Journal will begin publishing a series 
of magazine articles from the pen of Ex- 
President, Benjamin Harrison. The series 
will be entitled: “This Country of Ours,’” 
and will consist of ten, or more papers. 
They are written by General Harrison espe¬ 
cially for women, to meet a growing, wide¬ 
spread desire on their part to intelligently 
understand the workings of our government 
and the great National questions. It will 
be the aim of the articles to explain in the 
clear and concise style for which the Ex- 
President is famous, just what the United 
States Government means; the origin and 
meaning of the constitution; how laws are 
enacted and enforced; what the powers fof 
the President and other officials are; what 
the judiciary system means; how our foreign 
relations are brought about and their mean¬ 
ing; how Congress and the Senate legislate,— 
in fact, a complete explanation of the Gov¬ 
ernment told in a popular wav. General 
Harrison writes the articles from the stand¬ 
point of a citizen who understands the sub¬ 
ject. They have no bearing on politics 
whatever. While directly intended for 
women, the articles will naturally have a 
much broader scope and likewise interest 
men, and especially young men. The man¬ 
agers of this deservedly popular periodical, 
have invested in a very desireable building 
site. It is located at Sixth and Walnnt St., 
and includes five properties. The houses 
thereon will be torn down on May 1 st, next 
and a building, costing $250,000 wall be erect¬ 
ed, to be solely owned and exclusively occu¬ 
pied by the Journal. It will require two 
years for its construction. 

The Journal also offers $7,500.00 in cash 
awards to agents, in sums ranging from $10 
to $ 1 , 000 , in a series of 125 awards. 


JUNIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

In Jnniata College Buildings, 

HUNTINGDON, PA., 

Furnishes a Complete Business Educa¬ 
tion, in all its Departments. 

Students may enter at any time during 
the school year of Juniata College. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

For Catalogues, and full information 
address, 

JUNIATA COLLEGE, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

A Department of the Juniata College, and 
under the control of the Trustees. 

THE 

Cosmopolitan Plagazine 

AND THE 

JUNIATA ECHO, 

BOTH FOR SI.25 A YEAR! 

The Great Illustrated rionthlies have in 
the past sold for $ 4.00 a year. It was a wonder to 
printers how The Cosmopolitan , with its yearly 
1536 pages of reading matter by the greatest wri¬ 
ters of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by 
clever artists, could be furnished for $ 3.00 a year. 
It recently put up the most perfect magazine 
printing plant in the world, and now comes what 
is really a wonder: 

The Price has been reduced to $1.00. 

Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with 
over 120 illustrations—a volume that 
would sell in cloth landing at $ 1.00 

FOR ONLY CENTS. 

We will send you the Cosmopolitan Mag= 

azitie, which lias the strongest staff of regular 
contributors of any existing periodical, and the 

Juniata Echo, both for only $1.25 a year. 


/CUMBERLAND VALLEY RAILROAD 
^ TIME TABLE—Dec. 3, 1894. 
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JW COPYRIGHTS.^ 

CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 

prompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 
MUNN *fc CO., who have had nearlyfifty years' 
experience in the patent business. Communica¬ 
tions strictly confidential, A Handbook of In¬ 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob¬ 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan¬ 
ical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
snecial notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with¬ 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
lamest circulation of any scientific work in the 
world. S3 a rear. Specimen copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, 12.50 a year. Single 
copies, 525 cents. Every number contains beau¬ 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs Of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., New York, 301 Broadway- 


: D. S. DRAKE, 

Cycle & Electrical JJepot, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Headquarters for Bicycles, 

Electrical Work and Supplies. 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 

Largest Cycle Store in Central Pennsylvania. 
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Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except 
Sunday at 5.55 a. m., 3.45 p. m., stopping at all inter¬ 
mediate stations, arriving at Harrisburg at 6.40 a. m. 
4.30 p. m. 

Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg 
and Hagerstown. 

*Daily. tDaily except Sunday. 
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Additional trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex¬ 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations 
at 9 42 a. m., 2.25 p. m., 5.15 p. m., 6.15 p. in., and 
10.55 p. m., also for Mechanicsburg and intermediate 
stations at 7.10 a. m., 11.10 a. m., and 3.10 p. m. 

*Daily. fDaily except Sunday. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 


H. A. RIDDLE, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 


J. F. BOYD, 
Superintendent. 


JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 

Chambersburg, Pa. 


We have always a full and complete as¬ 
sortment of 


HATS, CAPS, & FURNISHING GOODS; 
UMBRELLAS, SATHCELS, 
TRUNKS, Etc. 

Our prices are marked in plain figures, and 

“ONE Pit ICE ONLY 

Money cheerfully refunded for all goods 
returned in good condition. 

PRICES TALK. 

We buy and sell for cash only, and base 

prices accordingly. Call and examine 

goods and get prices. No trouble to show 

goods. Very truly, 

O. L. STEWART, 

Cash Clothier, 

Cor. Washington and Sixth Streets 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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ROHM’S 0HINA HALL, 

516 Washington St., Huntingdon, Pa. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 

Clii, Glass ei Qoteisvm, and Laiis 

Outside of the largest cities and at city priecs. We also 
carry a fine line of 

After-Dimer Coffee Cops and Saucers, Cream Jus, Vases, 
Pern Trays, Oiiye Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salad Dishes, Etc., with photo of Juni¬ 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under the 
glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and had 
the decoration done there on French China. It will pay any 
student to call and see the goods. 


-GO TO- 



615 Washington Street, 

HUNTINGDON, - - PA., 

Where you can get bargains in 


Furniture, Carpets, Oilcloths, Window Shades, Wall Paper, | 

And everything pertaining to furnishing or house- j 

keeping at prices to suit the times. 


1895. i 8 95- 

WM. REED, 



TRIMMINGS, &c., &c., 


5th and Washington Sts, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

My entire attention is given 
to the above business, and that 
means careful attention in buy¬ 
ing, and a desire to give the 
very best value possible to my 
patrons. In a nut shell it means 
a safe place for you to buy the 
above goods. 

WILLIAM REED. 


Call and be convinced. Undertaking promptly attended to. 

Philip Brown’s Sons. 


PENN STREET BAKERY AND RESTAURANT. 
GEO. W. FISHER, Proprietor, 
HUNTINGDON, FA 


L. BLOOM, 


DEALER IN 


FRESH BREAD, CAKES, CANDIES, NUTS, BOOtS, SlOfiS, Gfe, SlPPS, 


Crackers, &e., always on hand. 

The only Ladies’ Restaurant in the city. 
ICE CREAM AND OYSTERS 

in season. ! 

Dr. G. L. ROBB, 

DENTIST, 

509 Washington St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

B. W. ZERBY, 

WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, 

And Dealer in 

Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired, 
516 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


RUBBERS, &c. 

Ladies’ Fk Shoes a Specialty. 

Custom work to order, and Repairing 
neatly and promptly done. 

All goods guaranteed as represented, 
and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washing-ton St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 




WILL H. SEARS, 

Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes 
Examinations Free. 

At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


Tab© 

Over 4,000,000 Pounds 

of fine paper used j^early in the manufacture 
of Blair’s Writing Tablets. Doesn’t 6 tons 
output a day tell a plain story of cheap pro¬ 
duction, large assortment, attractive goods 
and low prices? “ Climax '’ {note size'), 
“ Paragon ” {packet size), and “ Good Luck ” 
{letter size) are or.r most popular tablets. 
Ask your sta'iorer for them. If he hasn’t 
them, come to headquarters yourself. Send 
three 2-cent stamps for book No. 10 of 
handsome samples, cr send 25c. and receive 
a Climax Packet , with samples included, Free. 

J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 
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BREWSTER & KUNZ, 
Books and Stationery, 

Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box papers 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 

We can get you any book published at pub¬ 
lishers’ price. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEVIED FOR ALL 

Popular periodicals. 

. ■» r • 

THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 

No. X13, Fourth Street. 

K. ALLEN NOVELL, President. 

H. B. BRUMBAUGH, Vice President. 

R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: 

J. C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie; Calvin Green, 

K. A. L,oveil, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 

Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts o» the world, and a regular banking business 
trantacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 2 in. ly. 

T. WILDAY BLACK, 

The Leading Jeweler, 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, 

JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
UMBRELLAS 

REPAIRED AND RE-COVERED. 

Special attention given to fine 
Watch and Jewelry 
Repairing. 

ALL WORK WARRANTED. 

Sign of Big Watch, 423 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES IN 

CLOTHING 

AND FURNISHING GOODS, 

ARE TO BE FOUND AT 

HUGO MAYER'S 

Golden Eagle Clothing Hail, 

Cor. 4th and Penn Sts., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

W E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under graduates call and examine our stock at 
6 th and Washington Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

JOS. R. CARMON. 

JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 

Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON. - - PA. 

<JNO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 

PORT & DALES, 

DEALERS IN 

Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 

523 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

( Until 9 a. m. 

Office Hours: -j 12.30 to 1.03 p. m. 

(5 to 7.30 P. M. 

Huntingdon Book Bindery. 

Bibles, Hymnals, School Books, re-bound 
on short notice. 

Magazines and Periodicals 

neatly bound. 

J. W. KING, 

718 Washington Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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A RUINED ABBEY. 


Roofless and silent thro’ the dusk it looms; 
Thro’ paneless windows the full, mellow moon 
Shines from within; bevies of night-birds 
croon 

Beneath the ivied eaves, whose rich, green 
glooms, 

Constant as seasons, drape forgotten tombs. 

And at the wind’s kiss sigh, in solemn rune, 
Of life long gone, and common foot prints 
strewn 

Where once the altar burned its rare perfumes. 

No angelus breaks from the toppling tower, 

Nor boyish trebles chant the vestal hymn; 

The sudden hoot-owl wakes the dead night-hour, 
Barbaric minstrel in the gallery dim; 

No more the flight of prayer’s bright wings we 
trace; 

Time blurs all things; and ruin warps this 
place. Adaeine Hohf BeERV. 


JOHN KEATS. 

In a Protestant cemetery in the city of 
Rome there stands a grave-stone on which 
is inscribed, “ Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water. ’ ’ Beneath this strange 
inscription lie the remains of its still more 
strange author, John Keats. And as 
those strange words have for decades ar¬ 
rested the gaze of the curious traveler, 
and filled his heart with emotion and 
wonderment, in like manner has that life 
impressed the discerning student. 

John Keats, as a figure in posev is quite 
unique. He was thoroughly alive. No 
poet perhaps was ever so completly in 
touch with his environment. His whole 
sensitive being seemed one vast avenue 
through which his poetic spirit was affect¬ 
ed and stirred. In him the universe 
found an appreciative heart as well as a 
willing interpreter. He was in his glory 
in the open fields; the humming bee, the 
wild flower, the glitter of the sun, seemed 
to thrill his whole being. Keats was 
happiest only when he felt the most keen¬ 
ly, when he saw the most comprehensively , 
when he tasted to the utmost of his capa¬ 
bility, when he listened till his soul was 
lost in rapture, he exclaimed! “Oh for a. 


life of sensations, rather than thoughts!’ 5 
He was probably the most sensuous of all 
poets. His ear heard sweeter strains, his 
eye beheld more shades and tints, his taste 
was more acute, and his^ heart more sensi¬ 
tive to love and hate tftan we commonly 
find even among poets. He seems to 
have been the first poet to realize that the 
whole man may be poetical. 

Keats was almost an alien in the realm 
of morals. Of this he was fully aware, 
as we know from his own words,— 

Oh never will the prize, 

High reason and the love of good or ill, 

Be my award!” 

This was doubtless partly 7 due to his 
extreme sensuousness. He lacked decis¬ 
ion of character, and was constantly at 
the mercy of the temptations about him. 
Yet, it is said he was the most unselfish 
of human creatures; had a kind and 
gentle heart, and would have shared his 
fortune with any 7 man who wanted it. 

If Keats felt intensely 7 , he also thought 
intensely. He himself said, “ I carry 
everything to extremes.” Another has 
said of him, that he could at any 7 time 
have ‘ ‘ thought himself out of mind and. 
body 7 .” In speaking of Keats, Uowell 
say^s, “ In him a vigorous understanding 
developed itself in equal measure with 
the divine faculty; thought emancipated 
itself from expression without becoming 
a ty T rant, and music and meaning floated 
together, accordant as a swan and shad¬ 
ow on the smooth element of his verse.” 
Keats was also a great dreamer, and his 
characters dream much. 

I11 the horizon of John Keats unfortu¬ 
nately 7 , there was no star of hope, and 
this fact explains many 7 of his defects; and 
because of this, we look upon his faults 
in pity 7 and not in scorn. For touching¬ 
ly does he say 7 , “If there ever was a per¬ 
son born without the faculty of hoping 
I am he. ’ ’ Is there any 7 wonder that in 
his writings we find so prominent, that 
spirit of melancholy? Is it strange that 
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we find his favorite color a sombre gray ? 
All his poems reflect his own moods, taste, 
and feelings. They are the revelations 
of the Keats life. And, because he 
thought and felt and lived unlike other 
poets, he stands out alone and distinct. 
He brooded much over melancholy, and 
fostered a deep-rooted disgust for life, 
and the world about him, largely due, 
no doubt, to the infamous treatment his 
poems received from the reviewers of the 
day. But, though the reviewers criticis¬ 
ed him harshly *till he was not to be 
“snufled out by an article,” and while 
he gave little heed to them publicly, yet 
secretly and silently they soured his heart 
to the world, and doubtless chilled his 
youthful ardor. Keats had a high regard 
for Wordsworth, and belonged to his 
school, in spirit, if he belonged to any; 
for he revelled in nature. He is clearly 
and emphatically a revolter from the ar¬ 
tificial writers of Pope’s school. He is 
said to have been a ‘‘retreater,” having 
retreated to the monastery and to classic 
Greece, and therefore is somewhat of a 
classicist. Perhaps he can best be defin¬ 
ed as a romanticist with a classic back¬ 
ground, if these two schools will allow 
such treatment. Again says Lowell, “He 
was, with Byron and Wordsworth, the 
means of bringing back English poetry 
from the sandy deserts of rhetoric, and 
recovering her triple inheritance of sim¬ 
plicity, sensuousness, and passion.” 

Keats seems to have had a peculiar in¬ 
stinct for “fine words,” and he had also 
the power of transforming and combining 
words, as few writers have had. Of 
this we have a fine illustration when he 
speaks of the heart, as “love’s fever¬ 
ous citadel.” Nevertheless for this fac¬ 
ulty Keats was severly criticised in his 
day. 

Like Byron and Burns and Wordsworth, 
Keats, too, had caught the spirit of liberty. 
We read that his “whole civil creed was 
comprised in the master-principle of uni¬ 
versal liberty.” But he thought more 
on mental or spiritual liberty than on civ¬ 
il. He often longed that his spirit might 
be free as the nightingale. His mind seem¬ 
ed to chafe within the narrow limits of his 
body. And this brings us to his religion. 
We are told that he was not a Christian, 


yet he seemed to crave immortality. He 
wrote to Miss Browne, ‘ ‘I long to believe 
in immortality.” Again he says to his 
brother, “I have a firm belief in immor¬ 
tality.” He seemed to dread the thought 
of being forgotten, and wanted to be a 
great poet. When he realized that his 
body was fast being wasted by that dread 
disease, consumption, he tells us of his 
heart’s desire in the words, “ Oh for ten 
years, that I might overwhelm myself in 
poetry 1 ’ ’ But the desire of his heart was 
never realized, for the end soon came. 
And as strange was his death as his life 
had been. And in keeping with Keats, 
the poet, were his dying words, as he 
whispered, “ I feel the flowers growing 
over me.” 

Keats is better understood—although 
still on enigma—to-day, and more appre¬ 
ciated as a poet than when he passed 
through this, to him, cold and unhappy 
world. The criticism, that nothing is 
good poetry but that which can be trans¬ 
lated into good prose, is fallacious. This 
criticism was often urged against the po¬ 
etry of Keats. But poetry fills a higher 
office than prose, and as our deepest feel¬ 
ings and emotions cannot be expressed in 
heavy prose, neither can the poetic flights 
of Keats be weighted down with prose 
and still retain their beauty and power. 
Keats wrote but little poetry. 

Of his poems, his shorter ones are 
more popular, especially his odes; and of 
these ‘ ‘ The Eve of St. Agnus, ’ ’ perhaps 
holds first place. A critic says of it, 
“ ‘The Eve of St. Agnus,’ is par excel¬ 
lence the poem of ‘ glamour.’ It means 
next to nothing. But means that little so 
exquisitely, and in so rapt a mood of mus¬ 
ing or of transe, that it tells as an intel¬ 
lectual no less than a sensuous restora¬ 
tive.” It is written in the Spenserian 
form, and is a monody of dreamy richness. 
The power of this poem, we are told, lies 
entirely in the “delicate transfusion of 
sight and emotion into sound, in making 
pictures out of words, or turning words 
into pictures; in giving a visionary beauty 
to the closest items of description; in hold¬ 
ing all the material of the poem in a long- 
drawn’suspense of music and reverie.” 

We find his longer poems hard to read, 
which is partly due to the high poetic 
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spirit of the author. Of “ Endymion,” 
Shelly says, “ I have read Keats’ poem; 
much praise is due to me for having read 

it.yet it is full of some of the 

highest and finest gleams of poetry.” 
Hay don, the painter and friend of Keats, 
said of him, “A genius more purely po¬ 
etical never existed.” If Hay don would 
have excepted Shelly, we could probably 
agree with him. 

In order that the reader may better un¬ 
derstand and appreciate the above, we 
add a few extracts that show Keats at his 
best. In his “Ode to the Grecian Urn,” 
he sings,— 

“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 

Pipe to the spirit, ditties of no tone.” 

To Melancholy we find a rich .stanza, 
so intensely characteristic of Keats. It 
seems as though the story of his life, the 
summation of all his experiences is couch¬ 
ed in these beautiful yet pathetic words, as 
he says,— 

‘ ‘She dwells with Beauty —Beauty that must die; 
iVnd joy, wdiose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the mouth sips 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine.” 

In much the same strain in his “Ode 
to a Nightingale,” are these strange 
beautiful words: 

“Darkling I listen: and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death,— 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme 
To take into the air my quiet breath. 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy.” 

The following sonnet is the last thing 
Keats ever wrote. It was written on the 
ship that bore him to his doom in Italy. 

“Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art, 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night, 

And watching with eternal lids apart, 

Like Nature’s patient sleepless eremite; 

The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No, yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel forever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake forever in a sweet unrest, 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath. 

And so to live ever—or else swoon to death.” 


It is exquisitely poetic, and well deserves 
to be the last song, of one who so loved 
to sing—of one who sang so well. The 
first line reveals the longing of his spirit 
for immortality; nor is it strange that his 
spirit should thus long to be eternally fix¬ 
ed, 1 ‘and so live >ever—’ * while his frail 
body was fast wasting away. 

Although Keats wrote much that is sel¬ 
dom read, he has written enough that is 
“a thing of beauty, a joy forever,’ ’ that 
will insure him a place among the great 
poets. And as we take a final view of 
his short and sad, though brilliant career, 
with charity for all his mistakes, over¬ 
whelmingly comes the feeling that this 
was indeed an unkind world to him, and 
so we close, while our heart is saying, 
“Poor Keats!” 

J. C. Reiff. 


“ThePleasure of Home.”—Sometimes 
not fully appreciated while we are enjoy¬ 
ing them; always remembered when w r e 
are away from home; bringing us pleasure 
and peace whenever we contemplate them! 

What being is and should be the source 
of greatest pleasure in every home ? Un¬ 
doubtedly the mother. In her is person¬ 
ified peace and the source of happiness. 

Where is the man, who, thrown out 
upon the world to seek fame, fortune or 
mere sustenance, does not in his early per¬ 
iods of meditation revert with pleasure to 
the scenes of his early life, the sports of 
his boyhood days ? 

There are. times when, being overtaken 
by misfortune, life seetns almost a burden 
to him. His fancy recalls the past, the 
time when, as a boy, he was free from 
care, surrounded by loving friends, and 
when the whole world was confined with¬ 
in those four walls called Home. 

The very atmosphere of the happy home 
is pervaded by a continual overflow of 
love; an uninterrupted tide of affection. 
This is always manifested outward^ in 
the form of kind words and deeds, or in 
the sincere expression of sympathy and 
eucou ragemen t. 

The pleasures of home are incompar¬ 
able, sacred; its influences, are capable of 
instilling habits and principles that will 
lead to the achievement of untold future 
J. Omar Good. 


success. • 
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The power of looking back is a won¬ 
derful gift. 

Somewhere within each one of us the 
events of the past years have left a record 
and now as the year comes to a close we 
turn back each to his own record and re¬ 
view our year’s experiences. 

The record of each one is sacred to him¬ 
self. No one can turn over the pages 
wherein are recorded your or my past 
events. 

We began the year by setting before 
us worthy ends. We cherished bright 
hopes but perhaps we have not succeeded 
in all things as we had hoped. No doubt 
many of our best plans have been blasted 
and surely many golden opportunities 
for doing good, have passed unheeded. 

The past will “never be ours again,” 
but the darkness of the “might have 
been” is dispelled by the morning of the 
“may be” that lies before us. 

Fannie S. Sheeeenberger. 


The best thing for men and women who 
do not have the opportunity of acquiring 
an education, is to choose a good purpose. 
The ambition of men is generally direct¬ 
ed to one of two purposes, or both: the 
acquisition of wealth or power. Persons 
who are continually seeking pelf are not 
occupying the highest position in the field 
of usefulness, nor have they chosen the 
noblest purpose from the many possibili¬ 
ties about them. Our life’s work is too 
often chosen to please our physical desires. 
Our better faculties are left undeveloped 
because our desire for wealth and promi¬ 
nence has so completely taken up our 
lives, that we are not awakened to the 
sense of our life that has been taken up by 
those things which tend to mar the inter¬ 
est in good and useful things. The most 
honorable positions are not always found 
in professional life, but in various other 
pursuits as well. 

Ira B. Whitehead. 


It is well known that Johnson used to 
write and send his copies to the press, 
without ever looking them over for revis¬ 
ion. This was an effect of habit. He be¬ 
gan by composing slowly, but with very 
great accuracy. 

We are naturally impatient of restric¬ 


tions, and have so little patience at our 
command, that it is a rare case to find a 
student doing anything the best he can. 
The tendency is not how well the thing 
is done, but how quickly. Thib is a per¬ 
nicious habit. 

Bonaparte’s skill, as a warrior, consist¬ 
ed in thoroughness. When meeting his 
enemy in two or three divisions, he divid¬ 
ed not his army in the same proportion, 
but dwelt on one point until it was entire¬ 
ly within his control. 

Some one becoming astonished at the 
efforts and success of a great man put the 
question, “How do you accomplish so 
much ?’ ’ The immediate reply was, “Why, 
I do but one thing at a time and try to 
finish it for all.” Thoroughness moulds 
the character for future usefulness. 

E. J. Newcomer. 


The spider and the wild beast, which 
care only for themselves, live alone. The 
bee and the bird, which give comfort and 
happiness, seek some other as a helper. 

Men who seek ends as the spider, are 
found alone, but those who help the world 
are surrounded by the world as their 
friends. 

A crowd is not company; faces are only 
picture galleries; and talk, but a tinkling 
cymbal where there is no love. 

What cannot be done by a friend ? Kings 
profess friendship that they may gain their 
ends. Days of darkness and confusion 
are turned into daylight and order by the 
appearance of a friend. The stony hearts 
of men have been turned into hearts of af¬ 
fection and kindness by the words of a 
friend. 

Men are turned to fortune or to failure 
by the presence or the absence of a 
friend. 

H. S. Repeogee. 


The study of pure English is of the 
first importance in the work of an educa¬ 
tional institution. The dead languages 
may afford discipline of mind; other lan- 
guges, now in use may afford pleasure 
and satisfaction, but the language of the 
world is the English, almost exclusively 
used in this country in the schools. We 
think, write, pray and dream in English. 
Eet it be well taught. 
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All who receive this number of the Ju¬ 
niata Echo, are thereby invited to sub¬ 
scribe. It may be the only number sent 
you unless your subscription is received. 
Do not let the opportunity pass to secure 
every number, regularly as issued. The 
February number will be issued during 
the progress of the Special Bible Session, 
and each number will interest you. 


The little poetic gem with which we be¬ 
gin this number, is from the pen of the 
gifted poetess, Mrs. Adeline Hohf Beery, 
who has in preparation a volume of 
poems, which will be given to the public 
in due time. Mrs. Beery has had this 
project under contemplation for sometime 
but awaits a sufficient number of pledges 
at one dollar each to justify the, expenses 
of publication. The volume will contain 
about one hundred pages, and each poem 
is a production of real artistic merit. Eet 
the friends, and admirers of this gifted 
writer come promptly to her aid and en¬ 
couragement. 

With this issue of the Juniata Echo, 
we change its form from an eight to a six¬ 
teen page periodical, and add a cover. We 
make the further change, in publication, 
had under contemplation for years, from 
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a quarterly to a monthly. Hereafter the 
Echo will be issued about the beginning 
of each month, except in August and Sep¬ 
tember. The volume is made to begin 
with the January number, and it is desire- 
able for, subscriptions to be so dated; but 
they may begin with any number. 

It will be noted that the editorial force 
has been increased by the addition of two 
assistants, who bring energy and talent 
to be devoted in aid of this work, to carry 
it on successfully, and bring it in closer 
touch with the educational interests to 
which we are all so earnestly devoted. 
Other persons have promised their aid in 
additional contributions, in securing sub¬ 
scriptions, and in whatever way their en¬ 
ergy and talents can be made available. 

These changes mark the opening of a 
wider outlook in the work of higher edu¬ 
cation, increased facilities for those among 
us, who are seeking better qualifications 
for the positions they are to occupy in the 
fields of labor, in the world’s conflicts. In 
every feature of educational work, in the 
intellectual, the moral, the religious, the 
Echo will continue to represent the high¬ 
est, the purest, the true. No compromise 
can be accepted, and no retrograde move¬ 
ment will be tolerated. We advance. 

As the work of education, represented 
by the Echo, progresses, it will not only 
keep pace with the movement, but expects 
to lead the way, and give encouragement 
to the work, and to that end solicits first 
the patronage of those who desire to labor 
to reach a like high ideal; and second, 
their best thoughts in contributions, their 
advice, and helpfulness in whatever way 
it can, by them, be made available in as¬ 
suring the success of the enterprise. 


This number of the Echo will be sent 
to all the allumnii of the College, and each 
one will be regarded, in advance, as a sub¬ 
scriber. It will also be sent to a number 
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of others whom we suppose are, or ought 
to be interested in the-work it represents; 
but it will not be continued except to 
subscribers. The change of subscription 
price from 25 to 50 cents a year, is not in 
any fair proportion to the increase of ex¬ 
penses; but we are anxious to have such 
a representative of our work here, that 
will commend itself, and we ask every 
one interested, to commence work at once, 
to make it a brilliant success. 

Let no one suppose that because he 
does not receive the Echo any longer, it 
has ceased to exist. It has lived through 
discouragements and want, for four years, 
anditwdllgo on, even after the present 
workers have passed away. The work 
and purposes of God are eternal, and 
the work that the Echo represents is 
a work for God and hnmanity, and 
it will go on, under God's blessing, and 
the faith of the workers, no matter what 
the discouragements may be. When the 
three students, —Miss Rebecca S. Corneli¬ 
us, Miss Maggie D. Miller, and Gaius M. 
Brumbaugh met with their teacher, Prof. 
Jacob M. Zuck in the temporary Chapel, 
at the corner of 14, and Washington 
Streets, Huntingdon, Pa., to open “A 
Collegiate Institute or institution of learn¬ 
ing, that will provide the young of both 
sexes with such educational advantages 
as will fit them for the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of life,’’ the results of the work 
could not, then, be measured, nor its 
progress calculated. It was an experi¬ 
ment, founded in the earnest faith of the 
projectors of the movement; and, though 
every step of its progress has been achiev¬ 
ed by prayer, and every part of its growth 
watered by tears of earnest, devoted work¬ 
ers, there is no fear of its failure, for there 
has been a blessing vouchsafed by the 
sacrifice of money, labor and life, that 
will bear fruitage to an abundant har¬ 
vest. You want a part in this work as it 


progresses. Don’t wait to be urged to 
join the workers. 

What shall the end be? We can rea¬ 
son forward only as we look backward, 
and note the progress from the begin¬ 
ning. History starts in the past and 
ends with the present, but prophecy 
reaches into the future; and deductions 
from the past hurry past the present and 
bound into the illimitable future, and 
mark results all along the way. So 
stands this work to-day. God knows the 
future, but He works by instrumentali¬ 
ties, and He draws them, as He did of 
old, in securing a great leader, and king 
for Israel, often from obscure places, and 
His greatest workers from the common 
walks of life. Will you be used ? 

This is one of the means to carry on 
this noble work, and the help that is giv¬ 
en by each individual is a factor in the 
measure of success that will be attained. 
One subscription to the Echo, two, five 
or ten secured! Not very much, but see! 
Yale College owes its origin to ten minis¬ 
ters, in 17O0 bringing together a number 
of books, each saying as he laid down his 
gift, I give these books for founding a 
college in Connecticut.” The work has 
gone on to a great success, and so will 
the Juniata, notwithstanding its humble, 
and obscure beginning. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The following personal letter was sent 
to the Ministers and others residing in the 
territory from which the work referred to 
usually draws its patronage. We publish 
it hoping that it will accomplish good re¬ 
sults. 

Dkar Bro:— 

The Special Bible Session of 
the Juniata College will commence Jan. 
20th and continue four weeks. As the 
time draws near, we become more and 
more concerned as to what shall be the 
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result of this work. The specific design 
of the Bible Session is, to be helpful to 
ministers and Christian workers; and in 
order that this design may be met, we 
must have their presence. 

Will you, when you receive this letter, 
ask yourself these questions: Is the spec¬ 
ial study of the Bible a good work ? Can 
it be made a blessing to the church, and a 
power for good? Can anything but good 
result from a careful, earnest study of the 
Bible? After you have thought on these 
questions, then consider what you may 
do to give this Bible work encouragement 
and ask yourself the additional questions: 
Would I be helped by coming in contact 
with my brethren and sisters in this spec¬ 
ial study? May I not, by my presence, 
give encouragement to the work, and in 
some way neip others? Should I not 
make some sacrifice to help in this work ? 
If, after considering these questions, you 
find it impossible to encourage the work 
by your personal presence, you may still 
help by encouraging others to come. 

Are there not ministers of your acquain¬ 
tance who might be induced to come? 
Would not your Sunday School Superin¬ 
tendent, or the brethren and sisters who 
teach, be helped by this Special Bible 
Study? If you are interested, you can 
do much by speaking to others about this 
work, and encouraging them to attend. 

Will you do it ? We make this person¬ 
al appeal because we believe in the work, 
and are making sacrifices much greater 
than you know that it may be carried on 
and be a blessing to the church and a help 
to Christian workers. 

There will be services in the Chapel 
each evening during the session and a ser¬ 
ies of doctrinal sermons will be given. 

The Expenses will be, three dollars per 
week, for board and room. No tuition is 
charged. For single days either under 
or over a full week, sixty cents per day. 
The course of study will be as follows: 

H. B. Brumbaugh; Old Testament His¬ 
tory, History of the Developement of the 
Church, and Personal Experiences in Bi¬ 
ble Lands. 

W. J. Swigart; Exegesis, The Holy 
Spirit, Original Conception, and Bible and 
Hymn Reading. 

J. B. Brumbaugh; Outline of the Life 


cf Christ, and Chronological study of the 
miracles. 

M. G. Brumbaugh; Literary Analysis 
of selected Psalms, The Teaching of 
Christ, and Query Box. 

Yours fraternally, 

H. B. Brumbaugh. 

To emphasize what we consider the 
importance of the Special Bible Session 
we desire to add, an extract from a private 
letter written by an Episcopalian minister, 
an earnest Christian worker in a city in 
Arkansas, to his sister in Huntingdon. 

“I also received, to-day, the Juniata 
Echo, I wish you would say to Dr. 
Brumbaugh I read every word of it, even 
to advertisements, and enjoyed every 
word. I like its tone. I think it a most 
excellent paper, and thank him very much 
for sending it to me. I wish I were near 
enough to attend the Bible School, or 
rather ‘Session.’ I have an idea that it 
must be very interesting and profitable. 
Out this way we have nothing of the 
kind * * * * I have often thought 
I would like to have a class in church his¬ 
tory or a church club for the exchange of 
ideas, and giving possibilites of study and 
research. * * * About all the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving instruction is in my 
Sunday morning sermons. ’ ’ 

We commend this extract as being em¬ 
inently wise, and setting forth a practical 
view of this subject. This Special Bible 
Study is needed to keep up an interest in 
religious teaching and working, and good 
men who are candid and earnest deplore 
the want of the opportunities that are here 
afforded. Then the other fact that where 
these opportunities are not had, there is 
little opportunity of giving religious in¬ 
struction, except the Sunday sermons, 
and the danger is, in such cases that com¬ 
parative indifference may result. A little 
religious enthusiasm might work wonders 
in some communities we know, and here 
is a means to an end.—E d- 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


—Joseph Yoder and his counterpart, 
John Hooley, of the class of ’95, were 
welcome visitors during last term. 

—Wm. M. Howe, *86, called upon old 
friends at the College before going to 
take charge of the Am well church, New 
Jersey. 

—William S. Price '84, Secretary of 
the Grander Stove Company, Royersford, 
Pa., made a short call about the middle 
of the past term. 

—Harry F. Shontz, ’ 81, a class-mate of 
Pres’t Brumbaugh, and at present a clerk 
in the Pension Office of “ Uncle Sam,” 
spoke to us in chapel one morning last 
term. 

—Miss Irene Kurtz, the College pian¬ 
ist, spent a pleasant two weeks’ vacation 
at her Ohio home. On her return east 
she stopped in Pittsburgh to attend the 
State Musical Convention. 

—President Brumbaugh entertained 
the school and some friends with a most 
simple and instructive talk on his Euro¬ 
pean trip, one Saturday evening in No¬ 
vember. The Doctor can see well and 
can tell well. 

—R. L. Himes, ’88 and D. B. Show- 
alter, ’88, were chairman and secretary, 
respectively, of the executive committee 
of the Louisiana State Teachers’ Associ¬ 
ation, which met at Baton Rouge, Dec. 
30th to Jan. 1st. 

—Miss Lizzie B. Howe, who will always 
be remembered for her thoroughness and 
earnestness as a teacher in Juniata College 
stopped to see us on her way to Chicago, 
whither she was going to resume her 
work in the missionary field. 

—Gaius M. Brumbaugh, M. D., ’79, 
spent a few days with us during his Sept, 
vacation. Through his efforts while here, 
the government books in the library were 
so arranged that those valuable pages are 
more available for reference than before. 

—Henry P. Fahrnev, class of ’88, M. 
D., ’95, from Jefferson College, Philadel¬ 
phia, and Miss Bessie Yourtee were mar¬ 
ried at Brownsville, Maryland, December 
eighteenth. Dr. and Mrs. Fahrney went 
to Atlanta, Georgia on their wedding tour. 


—Rev. Bagshaw of the Baptist Church, 
an old student and a constant friend of 
Juniata, who for sometime has been en¬ 
gaged in missionary work in India, opened 
our chapel exercises one morning and en¬ 
couraged us by his loyalty to the school. 

—Samuel A. Myers, class of ’92, and 
Miss Nettie Saunders of Lecompte, Louis¬ 
iana were married at the bride’s home on 
December twenty-sixth. Mr. Myers has 
been teaceing in Dallas, Texas, and the 
newly married couple will make their 
home there. 

—Dora Weaver, teacher in Somerset 
Co.; Irvin Metzgar, teacher in Hollidays- 
burgh; Frank Meyers, book-keeper for 
the Cambria Iron Co., Johnstown; H. B. 
Landis, teacher at Mill Creek; all of the 
class'of ’94, paid us short but cheering 
visits during the Fall term. 

—The exceptional^ fine weather dur¬ 
ing the Fall term called forth many Satur¬ 
day excursions to the surrounding hills 
and valleys along the Juniata. While we 
are not wholly in accord with the teach¬ 
ings of the Peripatetic philosophy we do 
certainlly believe in walking as a health¬ 
ful means of recreation. 

—Elder H. B. Brumbaugh, who for 
the past six months has been traveling in 
Europe and in Bible Lands, has returned. 
We were certainly glad to welcome him 
after such an extended visit; and it was 
with pleasure that, we listened to him 
again in the opening exercises on the first 
morning of the new year. 

—The Winter term opened with unus¬ 
ually encouraging prospects. Almost all 
our Fall term students have returned, and 
quite a number of new faces are seep in 
our company. We miss a few old faces, 
but we hope that ‘ ‘out of sight will not be 
out of mind,” and that their future course 
in life will be pleasant and profitable. 

—Dr. Theo. B. Noss of the California 
State Normal School conducted our chapel 
exercises one morning of Institute week. 
In a short address to us the Doctor spoke 
very earnestly for a devoted purpose in 
educational work. We are always glad 
to see and hear those whose experiences 
have given them a broader outlook upon 
the educational world than our years 
and opportunities have yet afforded us'. 
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—Misses Anna and Estella Michener, 
of Beloit, Ohio, who were students here 
in ’91 and ’92, have lately gone to Chica¬ 
go, Illinois, to devote their time to mis¬ 
sionary work. Miss Lizzie Howe, has 
been actively engaged there for more than 
a year, and occasionally sends to her Jun¬ 
iata friends interesting reports of what is 
being done for the poor and friendless of 
the great western city. 

—The Faculty spent the holiday vaca¬ 
tion as follows: Prof. Joseqh E. Saylor at 
his home in Montgomery Co.; Prof. Wm. 
Beery near Mt. Pleasant, Westmorland 
Co.; Prof. S. B. Heckman at his home 
near Dayton, Ohio; Mr. Charles C. Ellis 
at Bedford, at Baltimore, and at Waynes¬ 
boro; Mr. John C. Reiff in Ohio; Mr. 
Carman C. Johnson at his home in Union- 
town; the others at their homes in Hunt¬ 
ingdon. 

—-Rev. Frank Baker, ’87, of theEp- 
worth M. E. Church, San Francisco, gave 
a most interesting lecture on “ A Trip to 
Yosemite,” one Saturday evening during 
his visit to friends in the East. Our 
California friend seems to be carving his 
name high in his oratorical career. He 
certainally has a keen perception for the 
observation of the outside world; and his 
manner of presenting thought is very en¬ 
tertaining. 

—During the Huntingdon Institute 
we were pleased to see the interest in otir 
school which was manifested by the 
teachers of the county. At the close of 
the sessions we had the pleasure of es¬ 
corting about seventy-five young ladies 
and gentlemen through the buildings of 
the institution. The expressions of satis¬ 
faction were general, and we believe that 
our friends were satisfied of the excellent 
advantages of Juniata College. 

—Thanksgiving Day was appropriately 
observed at the College. After the regu¬ 
lar devotional exercises, Prof. Swigart 
read the proclamations of the Governor 
and of the President, then spoke of his¬ 
torical Thanksgiving days, appealing to 
our patriotism for a more devoted citi¬ 
zenship. President Brumbaugh in his 
characteristic style then developed the 
thought of personal thankfulness for per¬ 
sonal benefits vouchsafed to us. A col¬ 


lection for the Orphan’s Home closed^the 
morning exercises. The customary 
Thanksgiving dinner, followed by some 
pleasant social features, closed the day. 

—Perhaps the most impressive meeting 
which we have had for some time was held 
in the Chapel at eight o’clock on the even¬ 
ing of the last day in the old year. Music, 
speeches and quotations appropriate to the 
occasion composed the evening’s exercises. 
No one went away from the meeting with¬ 
out having given some serious thought to 
the retrospect of his life; but the occa¬ 
sional glimmer of the prospect relieved 
the mind of its sobriety and we all turned 
our faces to the year that is to be in antici¬ 
pation of its pleasures and opportunities. 

—During four months’ trial the new 
heating plant of the College has proved to 
be a complete success, and that no changes 
were necessary after the steam was turn¬ 
ed into the system of pipes, is especially 
creditable to the workmanship of Mr. Paul 
Dewees, of Huntingdon, who was the con¬ 
tractor. Two seventy-five horse power 
boilers are ready to furnish heat, but one 
has been found sufficient to supply steam 
for the one hundred and sixty-five radiat¬ 
ors which are scattered through the build¬ 
ings. Early in December four car loads 
of coal were placed in the bin and it is 
calculated that this amount of fuel will 
be sufficient at least, for the Winter term. 

—Prof. Joseph E. Saylor at seven 
o’clock on New Year’s morning opened 
his “Bank of Good Will” in room fifty- 
two, and issued checks for “Three Hun¬ 
dred and Sixty-six Good Wishes’ ’ to every 
student and teacher in Juniata College. 
There need be no fear on the part of any 
one who has received the Professor’s check 
that it will be protested when presen¬ 
ted for payment. His stock of “Good 
Wishes” to all friends and patrons of 
Juniata College has been accumulating 
through all the years of his faithful service 
to the school. His “Good Wishes” have 
ever been at the disposal of honest stu¬ 
dents, but this is the first time he has is¬ 
sued checks upon his unbounded wealth 
of kindly interest in student life. We 
wish our mathematician and astronomer 
many happy returns in loyalty and good 
feeling. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Acceding to the Editor’s Macedonian 
cry of “Come over and help us,” by send¬ 
ing in contributions, I will attempt to 
give a faint expression to a few thoughts 
and impressions occasioned by our recent 
visit to Huntingdon county. 

To us who were reared among the 
mountains and hills of Pennsylvania, city 
lile becomes very irksome and monoton¬ 
ous.^ Amidst all the splendors of the 
National Capital, we long for the ozonized 
air and hallowed surroundings of home 
and nativity. We sigh for the beautiful 
scenery, the natural blending of mountain 
and valley and river and sky. We want 
a broader range and a greater freedom. 
We are tired of business, and bustle, and 
bother, and we desire to rush into forget¬ 
fulness for a while, and share the delights 
incident to official “innocuous desue¬ 
tude.” 

Besides, my Nimrodian proclivities 
were rather enthusiastically aroused by 
the near approach of hunting season. 
Correspondence with one of the Chiefs of 
profession, (Prof. S. G. Rudy), elicited 
glowing reports of woods prolific with 
game. Enchanting dreams stole in upon 
my midnight slumbers. Beautilul visions 
of ecstatic delights were cameraed upon 
the canvas of imagination. 

Prompted by motives of self-consecrated 
benignity, with brilliant expectations, we 
packed our trunk, wrapped the children, 
mounted the “iron horse,” and went 
bounding toward the joyful realization of 
our anticipated ‘ ‘round of delights. ’ ’ We 
well knew that our prophetic dreams were 
not delusions. On the evening of the i ith 
of October we landed at Huntingdon, 
wearied and care-worn, but were soon 
basking in the genial hospitalities of Supt. 
Rudy and family. Here plans for the 
impending hunting campaign were formu¬ 
lated. After a night’s repose we were 
driven across the famous Warrior’s Ridge 
to Alexandria. From the road is a mag¬ 
nificent panoramic view of Huntingdon 
and its surroundings. On top of the ridge 
the Pulpit Rocks present a most imposing 
design of geological architecture. Huge 
boulders, nicely laid, as by the hand of 
man, form massive columns, twenty-five 


or thirty feet in height, which are indeed 
objects of natural grandeur. These fa¬ 
miliar and picturesque scenes along the 
way recalled many pleasing incidents of 
days gone by. In a couple hours we 
reached Alexandria, and passing the shade 
of Maple Grove, landed safe at Home, 
and were exchanging cordial greetings 
with “Roved Ones” there. “Getting 
home again” beggars description. You 
all feel its meaning but can’t language it. 
It is a bath in the sunshine of love. It is 
a feast of mirth and cordiality. It is a 
banquet of good feeling. It is an intoxi¬ 
cation of joy and gladness. It’s looking 
in to faces beaming with affection and good¬ 
will. Voices familiar to childhood and 
youth greet us at every turn. Outside, 
the rippling waters of the Blue Juni¬ 
ata, the autumnal coloring of the mount¬ 
ains, and the varied and picturesque land¬ 
scapes create scenes rapturous and de¬ 
lightful. We are now in “Glory Land.” 
We revel among things delicious to the 
taste, charming to the eye, melodious to 
the ear, and inspiring to the soul. At¬ 
mospheres exhilarating! Slumbers re¬ 
freshing! Life rejuvenating! 

Now r , time takes the wings of morning. 
Days seem as but hours. Weeks seem 
days. After a few days of rest, the 15th 
of October arrives, and with it the indom¬ 
itable Rudy. With guns clean and bur¬ 
nished, and belts filled with shells, we 
advanced to the field of carnage. From 
early dawn till dusky eve the slaughter 
‘continued. The almost constant roar of 
gunnery told desperate tales. It indicated 
an enormous waste of energy and ammu¬ 
nition. The enemy were either killed or 
driven into their hiding places. After a 
day full of adventure we returned from 
the scenes of strife well laden with booty. 
As a result of the day’s conflict, the day 
following we feasted on turkey and squir¬ 
rels. 

For more than a week I continued my 
adventures with the wild denizens of the 
forest. With fond delight I scaled the 
mountain heights, climbed percipitous 
crags and peaks, penetrated dense thick¬ 
ets, and often encountered wild and harm¬ 
less beasts. Aside from the healthful 
excitement of the chase, how charming 
and recreative the environment! In 
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“God’s first temples,” our communion 
with Nature is more complete. Here we 
worship unconsciously. To me the woods 
has always seemed the most sacred place 
in the world. Nothing artificial about 
us. ^ All fresh from the hands of Nature. 
The scenes about us are constantly shift¬ 
ing. Now penetrating intricate thick¬ 
ets, now complacenty resting upon some 
log or rock, now kissing some silvery 
mountain stream, now stealing stealthily 
upon some unsuspecting inhabitant of the 
forest, now disappointingly witnessing its 
narrow escape, now ascending ravines, 
and all the while drinking in the exquisite 
draughts of exhilarating delights incident 
to such occasions. 

However intoxicating these romantic 
excursions, our social duties compelled 
me to abandon the woods after a couple 
weeks feasting upon her choicest game. 
The kind and urgent invitations of rela¬ 
tives and old-time friends called us to such 
a round of festivity and merriment as 
shall never be forgotten. Oh, those good 
old Pennsylvania dinners. What lan¬ 
guage can do them justice? Too good for 
royalty, but just right for the kings of the 
soil, the farmers. They deserve the best 
of everything.. The daintiest meats of 
the choicest fowls, at every meal. It 
would require pages to enumerate and 
describe the “bill of fare.” No other 
women in the world are so skilful in cul¬ 
inary art. Native Washingtonians may 
surpass them in rich embroidery and fas- 
tideousness, but are left away in the rear 
in domestic qualities of genuine merit. 
Victuals so tasteful as to resurrect an ap¬ 
petite in the worst dyspeptic. Viands so 
tempting as to hold us at the table for 
hours. Under strict compulsion, we eat 
until our poor stomachs cry out, “Are 
you never going to let up, you wretch? 
Give us a rest.” 

Returning to Huntingdon, we made 
the genial home of Prof. Rudy our head¬ 
quarters, and entered another season of 
social festivity. Our hearts were every¬ 
where gladdened by the cordial reception 
of friends and acquaintances. Our visit 
to the Juniata College was most enjoyable. 
The renewed acquaintance of our old pro¬ 
fessors inspired us with an enlarged zeal 
for the great cause of education. Their 


benignant smiles and cordial greetings 
awakened feelings and recollections the 
fondest of life. Entering chapel where in 
college days we so often met and worship¬ 
ed, it was but natural to look about us for 
faces familiar. We see very few among 
the students. Rooking to the faculty, 
there sat Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh as nat¬ 
ural as of old. He was my teacher at 
White Hall, Penn Township, Huntingdon 
Co., when a boy of ten years. Ah, well 
do J remember how he stamped upon my 
young mind the gross heinousness of 
lying. It was by an external application 
of triple-extract of apple-sprouts, which 
forever checked the growth of fictional 
ideals within my imagination. Since 
then a strict adherence to facts has been 
the character of my thought. In college 
he expounded to us the principles and ac¬ 
tivities of that most w r onderful organism, 
the human mind (Mental Philosophy), 
directed us in the proper study of its 
grandest political achievement (U. S. 
History), and instructed us as to the best 
methods of developing its efficiency 
(Methods of Instruction.) There sat 
Prof. Saylor, the indomitable mathema¬ 
tician, who attacks any question of quan- 
ity or space with the grace and ease of a 
world’s champion. Before his practiced 
eye all abstruse questions of mathematics 
become luminous and transparent. There 
sat Prof. Emmert with countenance teem¬ 
ing with good-w T ill, and with imagination 
a picture gallery. He it was who taught 
us skill with pencil and brush, and always 
insisted upon us making our figures sym¬ 
metrical. There sat Prof. Wm. Beery, 
our old master of music, who had a hard 
time adjusting our ideas of harmony, and 
tuning our rusty chords. 

East, but not least, there sat my life¬ 
long friend,.fellow-teacher and class-mate, 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, cool, calm, and 
collected. I regard his elevation to the - 
Presidency of the College as the most 
auspicious event in its history. Space 
forbids my entering the roll of eulogist, 
but the subject seems so deserving that I 
can- scarcely keep hands off. To express 
my sentiments in a nut-shell, I must say 
he is the right man in the right place. 
The laurels won at Harvard, the Univers¬ 
ity of Pennsylvania, and elsewhere as a 
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popular Educator, were rightly bestowed. 
Under his wise administration we expect 
to see our beloved Alma Mater acquire 
rank with the best institutions of learning 
in America. Hurrah for Juniata College! 

Through the kindness and courtesy of 
my distinguished friend, I was conducted 
through the entire buildings from the 
boiler-room almost to the attic. The lat¬ 
est and best methods of heating have re¬ 
cently been introduced at great expense. 
The additions to the buildings combine 
every advantage of heat, light, and ven¬ 
tilation. The recitation rooms are large, 
commodious, and well equipped with 
apparatus. The Library is well stocked 
with choice literature and the best works 
of reference. Students’ Hall is a model 
of convenience, utility, and sanitary con¬ 
ditions. The surroundings are most 
delightful and picturesque. The highest 
moral tone pervades everywhere. The 
associations are conducive to the best 
mental and moral development. The 
Faculty are distinguished for eminent at¬ 
tainment in their devotion to duty, and for 
their characteristic purity of thought and 
life. My personal acquaintance with 
them permits me to speak that which I do 
know from personal experience. 

‘ ‘All’s well that ends well, ’ ’ says Shake- 
spear. My visit to the College was 
brought to a most delightful completion 
at the beautifnl home of its President. 
The cordial greeting of his estimable wife, 
the splendid socialty of both, emphasized 
by the full consciousness of its purity and 
supreme genuineness, rendered my brief 
stay replete w r ith enjoyment. So, bidding 
them farewell, I took my leave, assuring 
myself that any future opportunity to visit 
the Juniata College shall not be lost. 

After a few more days at Alexandria we 
returned to Washington, feeling that our 
anticipations had been more than realized 
and that our visit to Huntingdon County 
was one of the most enjoyable events of life. 

Harry F. Shontz, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 24, 1895. 


In the work, discipline and achieve¬ 
ment of life, do well that duty which lies 
nearest you, no matter how simple it be. 
It will give you strength and courage 
for what is to follow. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 


wahneeta. 

Equal and co-ordinate with knowledge 
is its application. Knowledge is a power 
when used in an effectual manner. Some 
one has said, “Art and skill may hit a 
mark, while rude strength would strive 
in vain to reach it. ’ ’ We do not measure 
a man’s education by what is put into his 
mind, but by what he is able to give out 
to others. Literary work is advantageous 
to all, and to none is it more important 
than to the prospective teacher. Self¬ 
composure, self-reliance and exactness 
can be gained in no better way. It is 
constant rubbing that polishes the jewel. 
All pursuits in life demand sharpened in¬ 
tellects; and the contest in literary society 
best affords this teaching. The students 
of Juniata realize these facts, and all take 
an active part in literary work. 

Our present officers are as follows: pres¬ 
ident, Lucy Leatherman; vice president, 
F. D. Anthony; secretary, Mabel Snavely; 
critic, Anna Ross; editor, Edward Eisen- 
berg. 

A number of valuable books have been 
purchased and some have been donated 
by former students. Do you wish to do 
something for the Society? You can per¬ 
petuate your influence for good, by send¬ 
ing a good book to the Library. 

Miss Jennie Kahler, on Dec. 24, 1895, 
found one, Mr. Edward L. Hang, whose 
heart vibrated in unison with her musical 
soul. The Society tenders to them its 
congratulations and best wishes. 

There are now fifty-four active mem¬ 
bers. At our last meeting the following 
were received as active members: J. H. 
Bell, J. T. Schamel, Roy M. Miller, H. 
C. Beaver, and Geo. A. Brown. 

The Wahneeta Quiver , is assuming more 
and more an elevating and scholastic char¬ 
acter. Much in these papers is worthy 
of preservation. 

The Society is awake to its best inter¬ 
ests. A scheme has been adopted by 
which the judges decide the question in 
debate, according to delivery, composition 
and thought. 

From the many noble expressions of 
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thought given in our Society a few are 
noted below: 

‘‘Mistrust is sure to breed mistrust, but 
faith will just as surely beget faith. Show 
a man that you trust him and he will 
trust you; prove to a man that you are 
his friend and he must be your friend, he 
cannot be otherwise,”—M. T. Moomaw. 

If I am not at church my presence, 
where I am, should be as useful as my 
presence at church.—J. S. Stevenson. 

We can study nature better in some se¬ 
cluded place, as in the forest, than in the 
city.— Bertha Coder. 

• God never intended man to be idle, or 
he would not have given our first parents 
a garden to dress, and Satan would not 
have overcome them, if Eve had not been 
idle long enough to reason about the 
matter.— B. F. Rank. 

Friendship is a flower that blooms in 
all seasons, no surveyed chart or nation¬ 
al boundary line puts a limit to its growth. 
No one can be happy without a friend, 
and no one knows what friends he has 
until he is unhappy.— 

Jennie Brumbaugh. 

As the true end of education is to pre¬ 
pare a thinking being for the part he is to 
perform in life, so the true end of life is 
to prepare for eternity.— 

Florence Harshbarger. 


ORIENTAL. 


An important factor of the literary work 
of the Juniata College is the power of its 
two literary societies. At the founding 
of the school in 1876, the Eclectic Liter¬ 
ary Society was organized. The memory 
of this society is still cherished with great 
fondness by those to whom it proved such 
an excellent means of literary culture. 

It was the characteristic ‘ ‘spirit of pro¬ 
gress” of the institution that brought 
about the present rival societies. At a 
meeting of the trustees, faculty and stu¬ 
dents of the Brethren’s Normal College 
(now Juniata College) January, 1892, it 
was decided that a committee be appoint¬ 
ed to draft resolutions whereby the Eclec¬ 
tic Literary Society as an active organiza¬ 
tion should be discontinued and that her 
daughter societies become the repre¬ 


sentative societies of the College. The 
aforesaid resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. In accordance with which re¬ 
solutions the Wahneeta Eclectic and Or¬ 
iental Eclectic were organized, the form¬ 
er on Feb. 24, and the latter on Feb. 25, 
1892. 

Although there is some of the spirit of 
rivalry and emulation found in these so¬ 
cieties, yet it is of a healthful kind, pro¬ 
ducing commendable results. 

In this article we wish to note some of 
the important proceedings in the Oriental 
Society during the last fall term of school. 
The following gentlemen served as pres¬ 
idents: D. C. Reber, H. S. Replogle, M. 
N. Mikesel, and L. B. Rogers. Misses 
Lettie Shuss, Effie Coppock, Elsie For¬ 
sythe and Jennie Hetric served as secre¬ 
taries. The editors were: I. C. Holsop- 
ple, M. M. Bergey, Ella Arnold and Let- 
tie Shuss. The music was furnished by 
H. D. Metzger, leader; by the Star Quar¬ 
tette, composed of W. I. Book, H. D. 
Metzger, H. S. Replogle and I. B. Book; 
and by Clara Sanders, pianist. 

Orations were delivered by H. D. Metz¬ 
ger, subj: “The failures of Life;” and by 
D. C. Reber, subj: ‘‘Weaklings of Soci¬ 
ety. ’ ’ An impromptu speech was given 
by I. B. Book, his subject being “Varn¬ 
ish.” The principal reciters were: Sal- 
lie Exmoyer, Jennie Hetric, Clara San¬ 
ders, Bessie Rohrer, Maggie Kauffman. 
The declamers were W. I. Book and Ja¬ 
cob Brillhart. 

The Oriental and Wahneeta societies 
held a joint meeting on Dec. 13. This 
custom was established a few years ago, 
and always proves beneficial in promoting 
the spirit of harmony between the societies. 

During the last term, twenty-one per¬ 
sons were elected active members of the 
Oriental Society, and a valuable addition 
to its library was made. 

All the readers of the Echo who are 
Orientals should send their subscriptions 
so as to receive much current information 
concerning the literary societies of the 
College. 

The corresponding secretary of the Or¬ 
iental Society to the Juniata Echo is D. C. 
Reber. He will be pleased to mention in 
these notes the doings of any former mem¬ 
ber of the society. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

SPRING TERM- BEGINS MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1896, AND CONTINUES 13 WEEKS, 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College. 

Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 

Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and flistory. 

W. J. SWIGART, - 
Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

Greek and Latin. 

JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

S. B. HECKMAN, 

Modern Languages and Rhetoric. 

DAVID EMMERT, 

Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


faculty. 

Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 

CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
Assistant in English Department. 

J. C. REIFF, 

Assistant in English Department. 

DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 

CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 

Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 

Eed. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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Juniata College Announcement. 


School Year of 1895-96. 


The Spring Term of the Juniata College 
opens Monday, March 23, 1896, and continues 
thirteen weeks. 

No College in this country has increased as 
rapidly during this financial depression as the 
Juniata. We are grateful for the growth of a 
school that bears so good a name, and has done 
so much to aid young men and women in their 
work, and preparation for teaching and for the 
responsible duties in life’s work. We desire to 
maintain all the work that we have been doing 
at its present high standard, and we will, if 
study and experience count for anything, make 
the work better than ever before. 

Every departmeut of the ColEGE is thorough¬ 
ly equipped, and in excellent -working order to 
afford the very best training, and do thorough 
work under the teachers selected to lead the 
students in their studies. We have added to 
our departments, a regular College Preparatory 
Course, and we will have the Classical Course 
in much better shape than ever before. 

The Bible Department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the buildings; 
and the students who come for the Special Bible 
Term or at any time during the year, will find 
the course of study so entirely different and 
improved, that they will receive largely increas¬ 
ed returns for their effort and time. 

The work in the Physical Sciences has taken 
on broader and more practical lines. We offer 
courses in Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, and Geology. Original research 
and laboratory work are conducted along these 
lines. Increased power and skill must result 
from the increased advantages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and applied, 
and lectures on new phases of our language 
problem will be given. 

Geographv, Physical, Political, and Commer¬ 
cial receive careful attention, and will be sup¬ 
plemented by original research along fruitful 
lines. Our library is admirably equipped in 
these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, wall continue to be thoroughly pre¬ 
sented. A special feature of the work w T ill be 


the presentation of mathematical and mechani¬ 
cal work, preparatory to a thorough course in 
mechanical engineering, surveying, and archi¬ 
tecture. 

Courses in French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The student’s 
attention is especially invited to the new ELEC- 
Tives in the English Course. By the proper 
selection of electives this Course may now be 
taken as a complete College Preparatory Course. 
Those selecting this line will be able, on their 
diploma, to enter the leading Colleges of the 
country, or they may continue the regular Clas¬ 
sical Course in this College. The work in 
this Course wall be thoroughly correlated and 
fitted to the most modern College ideas. 

Teachers, here, find method in ali the work 
they may select. All the branches required in 
public school work are. taught in a manner 
emphasizing the pedagogical side of the work. 
The courses in Elocution, Drawing and Paint¬ 
ing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Business, 
including Stenography and Typewriting, and 
comprehensive courses in Bible work, are all 
in the hands of competent and experienced 
teachers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader 
and fresher lines than ever before. The latest 
good, and the most philosophic work will be 
explained and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
every aid to successful work along every scho¬ 
lastic and professional line. We have no room 
for idlers, We are crowded with earnest, con¬ 
scientious workers. The spirit of the work is 
most helpful and inspiring. 

The natural advantages of picturesque scen¬ 
ery, healthful climate and pure water, and the 
special provision made for the convenience, 
comfort and healthfulness of the studentsi n the 
college buildings, are additional atttactions of 
the institution. The centre of the student life 
is in the dormitories, which heretofore have 
been inadequate to the school’s growing num¬ 
bers. . During past Spring terms a large num¬ 
ber of students had to be accommodated with 
private boarding places; but, now we are able, 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooms in the Students’ Hall, and the changes 
made in the old building, to accommodate all 
who come, and apply early for rooms. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

M. G. Brumbaugh, President, 
Huntingdon, 

Pennsylvania. 
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literary notes. 

Those who are not regular readers of the 
Scientific American , (Munn & Co., N. Y.) do 
not know what they miss in current scientific 
and mechanical progress. Every weekly num¬ 
ber is a treasure of valuable information; and il¬ 
lustrates wffiat is new in inventions and scientif¬ 
ic work throughout the world. 

The Household (Boston, Mass.) when once 
taken into a family, will ahvays be continued. 
The publishers are so w r ell satisfied of this fact 
that they allow any old subscriber in renewing 
his subscription at $1.00 a year to suggest the 
name of one person to whom he desires the 
monthly numbers for one year to be sent, and it 
will be done. It is a very good periodical in the 
home. 

Ex-President Harrison receives a larger sum 
for his articles on “This Country of Ours,” 
which he is writing for The Ladies' Home 
Journal , than has been paid to any public man 
in America for magazine w’ork of a similar na¬ 
ture. His first article, in the Christmas num¬ 
ber of the Journal , sold over 100,000 extra cop¬ 
ies of the magazine, of which 725,000 copies 
were printed as a first edition. 

We club the Juntata Echo withthe following 
periodicals at the prices named: 

Cosmopolitan , $1.00 both for $1.35 

McClure's , 1.00 “ “ r.35 

Mnucy , 1.00 “ “ 1.35 

Youths' Companion , 1.75 “ “ 2.15 

(when new 7 subscribers to Companion.) 
Household , 1.00 “ “ 1.35 

Ladies K Home Journal, 1.00 “ “ 1.50 

We will club wfith any other paper or period¬ 
ical at liberal rates. 

It is difficult to predict the future work in the 
magazine field. No one would have conceived 
ten years ago, that a thirty-five cent magazine 
would ever contemplate the use of the expen¬ 
sive lithographic process in printing. But the 
Cosmopolitan , a ten cent magazine has put in a 
large and complete lithographic plant with the 
avowed purpose of furnishing a certain amount 
of color-work every month. 

The Reformatory Record , issued from the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory, at Hun¬ 
tingdon, Pa., is a very creditable weekly paper, 
and exceedingly interesting. It is constantly 
improving, and is worthy of the patronage of 
all wffio enjoy the true spirit of Reform—an ed¬ 
ucational basis as a preventive of crime. 

The School Gazette , (Harrisburg, Pa.,) edit¬ 
ed and published by Prof. L. S. Shimmel form¬ 
erly one of the faculty of the Juniata College, 
has attained a position of importance in the 
Schools of the county that can scarcely be over¬ 
estimated. In the progressive schools of the 
.state it has almost wholly displaced the school 
readers. It enables teachers to teach reading 
from live, current, interesting matter and sub¬ 
jects. 
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Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex. 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9 35 
a. m., 2.25 p m., 3.40 p. m., 5.20 p. m , 6.20 p. m., and 10.55 
p. m.. also for Mechanicsburg and intermediate stations 
at i\48 a. m., and 11.20 a. m. 

* Daily. fDaily except Sunday. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE. , J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 

JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 

Chambersburg, Pa. 

J. L. RUPERT, 

Job Printer and Sterotyper, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

For Letter and Bill Heads, Statements, Envel¬ 
opes, Visiting Cards, Wedding Invitations, and 
anything in the printing line, send me your or¬ 
der and it will receive prompt attention. 

























































0. L. STEWART, 

ONE PRICE 

Cash Clothier, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

Cheapest Clothing House 

IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 

516 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA, 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 

China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamp, 

Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also carry a fine line of 

After-Dinner Coffee Cnps and Saucers, Yases 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni¬ 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sen t the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 


USE FISHER’S FREAK, 

For Sale by all GROCERS, 

G. W. FISHER, 

417 Penn Street, HCNTIXGDON, PA. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 

AND THE 

JUNIATA ECHO 

Both for $1.35 a Year. 

The Great Illustrated Honthlies have in the 
past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to printers 
how The Cosmopolitan , with its yearly 1536 pages of 
reading matter by the greatest writers of the world, 
and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be 
furnished for $3.00 a year. It recently put up the 
most perfect magazine printing plant in the world, 
and now comes what is really a wonder: 

The Price has been reduced to $1.00. 

Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with over 
120 illustrations—a volume that would sell in cloth 
binding at $1.00 

For only 8 1 /$ cents. 

We will send you the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 

which has the strongest staff of regular contributors of 
any existing periodical, and the 

Juniata Echo, both for only $1.25 a year. 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 

lots, loos, (tiers, Slips, 


RUBBERS, &c. 



Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. B. KLINE, 

Photographer, 

518 WashingtoiTSt., * 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

i. H. WESTBROOK & SON, 
Leaders in Footwear, 

515 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Dr. G. L. ROBB, 

DENTIST, 

509 Washington St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 

512 514 and 5I4>£ Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 










'"THE readers of this paper and 

1 all their friends will always find 
a first class stock of Dry Goods, 
Notions, Trimmings, Laces, Em¬ 
broiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ Miss¬ 
es’ and Children’s Jackets, Wraps 
and everything else found in a first 
class Dry Goods Store. 

We sell for cash; do a dean cut, 
straight forward business, and peo¬ 
ple dealing with us will have little 
cause for complaint. 

We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant ar¬ 
ticles for birthday, wedding, and other 

gifts, to which we invite special atten¬ 
tion. 



HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

January, 1896. 


L. W. ZERBY, 

Watchmaker and Jeweler, 

AND DEALER IN 

Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 

SI6 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



w. H. SEARS, 



Examinations Free. 

At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


HAZLETT BROS., 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

404 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


DRUGS. -— , 

Everything in the Drug and Drug¬ 
gist Sundry line, such as Brushes, Combs, 
Perfumery, Toilet Articles and every¬ 
thing else usually kept in a first class 
Drug store, can be found at 

STEELS, 

S. E. Corner of Diamond, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Finest Soda Water in town. 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 

Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 

Books and Stationery, 

Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, = PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box papers 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaperline from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 

We can get you any book published at pub¬ 
lishers’ price. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 

No. 113, Fourth Streeti 

K. ALLEN NOVELL, President. 

R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: 

J. C. Hazlett, E- S. McMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 

K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 

Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts ot the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 

T. WILDAY BLACK, 

The Leading Jeweler, 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, 

JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
UMBRELLAS 

REPAIRED AND RE-COVERED. 

Special attention given to fine 
Watch and Jewelry 
Repairing . 


ALL WORK WARRANTED. 

Sign of Big Watch, 423 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES IN 

CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
ARE TO BE FOUND AT 

HUGO MAYER S 

Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 

Cor. 4th and Penn Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

W E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under graduates call and examine our stock at 
6 th and Washington Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

JOS. R. CARMON. 

JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 

Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - - PA. 

J NO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 
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DEALERS IN 

Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Bar. and White Ply. Rocks, Black Langshangs, Light 
Brahmas, very large Pekin Ducks. We have the best 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs $1 per setting. 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United States 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits weigh¬ 
ing to 12 lbs. W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 
-^- 

Huntingdon Book Bindery. 

Bibles, Hymnals, School Books, re-bound 
on short notice. 

Magazines and Periodicals 

neatly bound. 

J. W. KING, 

718 Washington Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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COLLINS AND GRAY. 


When Collins and Gray first entered 
seriously into the field as poets, about 
1742, they found plenty of room and but 
few rivals. Indeed the poets of any worth 
at that time can easily be counted. Swift 
and Pope, the latter unrivaled in his time, 
w r ere just closing their productive careers. 
Goldsmith and Cowper were not yet 
known in the literary world. There were 
pnly Johnson, Young, and Thompson 
who could in any sense be termed com¬ 
petitors. 

Johnson, it seems, had produced his 
f ‘London” three years previous and was at 
this time in a state of retirement. Young 
was in the act of publishing the work by 
which he is best remembered, the “Night 
Thoughts. ” This of course brought him 
into quite a prominence fora time, though 
he was not universally admired, and peo¬ 
ple chose to regard him as eccentric. 
Thomson had reached the culmination of 
his production and popularity, having to 
offer to the world only his gem, the “Sea¬ 
sons,” three or four years later. The 
possibilities, therefore, were wide, but both 
Collins and Gray proceeded very cautious¬ 
ly and timidly to take advantage of them. 
That this period, considered broadly, was 
at low ebb in productiveness is evident, 
but the reasons for this sterility are not 
so easy to explain. It is often said by 
critics, who are not infrequently biased 
in their judgements by their enthusiasm 
over the romantic re-action, that the 
poetry lacked the “magic fire”; that 
it lacked the “imaginative qualities” ; that 
it was more an attempt to dress up in 
verse form the author’s knowledge upon 
some subject, rather than a spontaneous 
outburst of real poetic genius. Some of 
this might, perhaps, be acknowledged as 
truth. Though the writers at this time 
had not the power to soar to the highest 
reaches in labored and studied poetical re¬ 
sults, yet we are certainly given some of 


the purest, most natural and spontaneous 
singing of any age. 

The names of Collins and Gray have 
nearly always been coupled together. 
This has not been accidental, nor purely 
arbitrary, as there are good and sufficient 
reasons why they should be mentioned at 
the same time, notwithstanding that so 
good an authority as Mr. Swinburne says 
it is “a fatally foolish and uncritical fash¬ 
ion to couple the name of Collins with 
that of Gray.” They were the only poets 
who were well possessed of the true poet¬ 
ic spirit. It was these men who strove 
most earnestly for that reaction against 
the cold, rigid rules of literary propriety 
of Pope. And it is of them we must 
think when we recognize the gradual 
transition of poetical form. The scanti¬ 
ness of the production of each, and the 
sad close of their lives form another com¬ 
mon bond. Collins went mad and died 
young. Nearly the whole of his life was 
filled with disappointment at the cold, un¬ 
appreciative way in which his attempts at 
production were received, and he was 
made miserable by wretched health. 
Many choose to say that it was the blast¬ 
ing of his high and proud ambitions to be¬ 
come a universal favorite that drove him to 
his untimely death. This is questionable. 
His disappointment was, of course, great 
when his poems were subjected to harsh 
criticism as the}^ were, or what was worse 
still, to have them ignor$$l altogether as 
was the case with the first of the “Eclog¬ 
ues.” Yet Collins did not write only to 
please the public ear and to court popular¬ 
ity. He wrote because he was filled with 
something to say. He sang because he 
had music in him. He was content to 
give vent to his poetic genius by writing 
page after page and subjecting them to 
the flames before his intimate friends 
could admire them. Such a man could 
not have gone mad with disappointment 
when his verses failed to make him a po¬ 
etic “lion.” 
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Gray's whole life was shadowed by that 
growing melancholy which finally became 
master, and produced the sad extinction 
of a bright light. Though he was univers¬ 
ally courted in his life, he was more gener¬ 
ally recognized and appreciated than was 
the unfortunate Collins. Why this fail¬ 
ure of appreciation of so true and sweet a 
singer of nature, is not easily accounted for. 
We know, though, that the period was 
one of transition. Thd time seemed rife 
for a change in literary form, and all con¬ 
ditions favored and demanded it, yet the 
public mind was scarcely able to at once 
appreciate and welcome the purest and 
highest type of this reaction which it was 
really soliciting. 

The environments and earlier influen¬ 
ces of Collins and Gray were similar to a 
degree though different in kind. Collins 
was educated at Winchester College and 
subsequently at Oxford where he became 
intimate with the Wartons, thus forming 
a strong companionship with men bent on 
a reform in literary conventionality. It 
was at Eton that Gray formed the acquaint¬ 
ance and companionship of Horace Wal¬ 
pole and Richard West which continued 
with but a slight break through their lives 
and which had more or less influence in 
shaping the life and work of the poet. 
His university career was passed at Cam¬ 
bridge while his contemporary was at Ox¬ 
ford. Thus the two men began life under 
almost parallel circumstances. Their sub¬ 
sequent life and their contributions to the 
poetry of the time form the greater criter¬ 
ion by which they must be compared. 

It is difficult to always distinguish ac¬ 
curately between the poetic forms employ¬ 
ed by these men. As a writer of elegiac 
poetry, Gray holds the unchallenged sov¬ 
ereign rank over all time. It is through 
his famous “Elegy, Written in a Country 
Church Yard,” that he has always lived 
and will continue to live in the hearts of 
the people. Any attempt to show why 
this poem possesses such permanent attrac- 
tons would indeed be superfluous. Mr. 
Eowell characteristically says of it, ‘ ‘Per¬ 
haps the great charm of the Elegy is to be 
found in its embodying that pensively 
stingless pessimism which comes with the 
first gray hair; that vague sympathy with 
ourselves which is so much cheaper than 


sympathy with others; that placid mel¬ 
ancholy which satisfies the general appe¬ 
tite for an emotion which titillates rath¬ 
er than wounds.” In this, as in most of 
his other poems, the charm lies in the per¬ 
fected language, the choice of images, the 
sweetness of sound; and not in any par¬ 
ticular originality of subject-matter nor in 
the treatment of it. While Gray holds 
this unassailable station as an elegiac poet 
he still cannot be denied the right of being 
ranked a lyrist. In Gray’s early poems 
he clearly evidences his claim as a writer 
of lyric verse through his protestation 
against the formal versification which 
had held sway for many years. In 
the ‘ ‘ Ode to Spring ’ ’ the author shows 
his dislike for the conventional couplet. 
He begins with a quatrain of ordinary 
ballad measure, follows this with an 
octosyllabic couplet and giving an ad¬ 
ditional three lines, closes with a six syl¬ 
lable line. This serves to show the early 
simplicity and informality of expression 
although the higher strains of the lyric 
were reached later. 

It is one of the essentials of the lyrist 
to express real feeling, and to express it 
harmoniously and with sincerity. These 
qualities, it seems to me, can be found in 
true form in the “Ode on Eton College.” 
This ode is a genuine outburst of the feel¬ 
ing of the heart and expressed in a most 
sincere and harmonious manner. We can 
see the same familiar scenes that Gray 
saw; we feel almost the same heart throbs 
and impulses that he experienced. There 
is no better evidence of the genuine qual¬ 
ities of the poem than the familiarity 
with which some of the phrases are used in 
almost daily speech. Such as “Regard¬ 
less of their doom, the little victims play, ’ ’ 
“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise, ’ ’ etc., have grown so very common¬ 
place, and used so often in a degraded 
sense, that we almost cease to admire 
them. Yet the fact that so short an ode 
contains at least three such phrases is 
just proof of its artistic wording and of its 
positive and sympathetic charm. 

The majority of critics place “The Pro¬ 
gress of Poesy,” and the “Bard” at the 
head of Gray’s lyric productions, and 
some would place them at the head of 
all English lyric poetry. 
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These poems were received much more 
slowly and with far less enthusiasm than 
was the Elegy. The public did not seem 
to like them. Whether it was the fault 
of the poems or of the readers is a disput¬ 
ed question. The poems seemed to be in 
advance of the time. They were looked 
upon, as some one has said, as many 
people regard Browning and Wagner to¬ 
day. Mr. Eowell remarks that “they 
were looked on as divine in the sense that 
they were past all understanding. ’ ’ After 
Gray’s death his Pindaric Odes became 
much more popular,—perhaps a sign of 
growth in public taste and appreciation. 
However, this kindled Dr. Johnson’s ire 
and caused him to write so harshly of the 
two “Sister Odes.” He says, “the people 
at first rejected these odes but many have 
been since persuaded to think themselves 
delighted.’’ He insisted that the odes 
taught nothing and that the people pre¬ 
tended to admire them simply because 
they could not understand them. 

Be all this as it may, these odes, espe¬ 
cially the Bard, come nearest the true im¬ 
aginative poetry of anything Gray pro¬ 
duced. They distinctly mark the third 
and last stage of his poetical development. 
According to Mr. Gosse, “In the early 
odes he had written for his contemporaries; 
in the Elegy in a Country Church Yard, 
he had written for all the w T orld; in the 
Pindaric Odes, he was now to write for 
poets.’’ Goldsmith regarded these odes 
as “in some measure a representation of 
wdiat Pindar now appears to be.’’ Em¬ 
erson once said that he valued Gray chief¬ 
ly as a comment on Pindar. Though the 
success of these odes was not encouraging 
for further attempts, they subsequently 
exalted Gray’s fame in a permanent man¬ 
ner both at home and abroad. 

Collins produced no one poem that has 
won such universal familiarity as has the 
Elegy. Yet a careful reading of some of 
his poems will at once reveal to any lover 
of true poetry, qualities never reached by 
any contemporaries and equaled but by 
few before or since. As a natural, true- 
born lyrist, it must be acknowledged that 
Collins is almost without a rival. The 
lyric in its ordinary meaning has a wide 
range in form and in subject matter,—in¬ 
deed it is not confined to any form. But 


there are two essentials which must al¬ 
ways be present,—the expression of feel¬ 
ing, and music. We desire also of a lyr¬ 
ic that it shall give expression to our feel¬ 
ings not in a studied, labored, fashion, but 
it must flow spontaneously, beautifully, 
and harmoniously. It must be as a ‘ 'well- 
spring bursting out suddenly at one’s 
feet. ’ ’ As the word lyric implies, it must 
be something sung to the lyre. Collins 
was the man of his time that gave posi¬ 
tive and undoubted proof of possessing 
these qualities. His singing was genuine, 
it was spontaneous, and was so sweet and 
pure that it remained unrivaled. Though 
we may think Mr. Swinburne over en¬ 
thusiastic in his treatment of Collins, yet 
we cannot help agreeing at least in part 
when he says, “He (Collins) was a soli¬ 
tary song-bird among many more or less 
excellent pipers and pianists. He could 
put more spirit of colour into a single 
stroke, more breath of music into a single 
note, than could all the rest of his gener¬ 
ation into all the labors of their lives.’’ 
It is not easy to say which is Collins’ 
master-piece, but it is usually consented 
that the Ode to the Passions ranks fore¬ 
most because it exhibits a more extend¬ 
ed range of inventive qualities and deals 
not merely with one passion, but with all 
in a happy combination. It is in this that 
we probably find on the whole, the finest 
execution, the most perfected language, 
and the best use of figures. It is in this 
too, that we find the whole soul and pow¬ 
er of poetry combined in the expression 
and imagery without the need of the music, 
but which united gives a wonderful effect. 
It is worth while to observe that in the 
description of Fear, Anger, and Despair, 
the measure is unchangeable, but the ca¬ 
dence being varied, each is strongly ex¬ 
pressed in a characteristic and positive 
manner. Note the wild, heedless rush 
of Anger: 

“Next Anger rushed; his eyes on fire, 

In lightnings owned his secret stings; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings.” 

Then contrast the slow, solemn meas¬ 
ures of Despair: 

Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

’Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. ” 
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The picture that follows on Hope is 
sweet and beautiful beyond description. 
All the charms and graces conceivable of 
of her are felt. The delicately character¬ 
istic strain prolonged at the close is most 
charming. 

“A soft responsive voice was heard at every 
close. 

And Hope enchanted, smiled, and waved her 
golden hair.’ 1 

Of a different type, but none the 
less beautiful or delightful is the ‘ ‘Ode 
to Evening. ” It is the only specimen 
of lyric blank verse left us by Collins, 
but it is so admirably executed, so 
nearly perfect in harmony, that it 
needs no rhyme. Especially the first 
three stanzas are almost without a flaw 
in their harmonious simplicity. The 
happy manner in which the objects and 
images are chosen, and the picturesque¬ 
ness of the epithets portray scenes in a 
most curiously realistic manner so as to 
put one into the very midst and mood of 
the scene described. One of the most ex¬ 
quisite and delicate patriotic lyrics in the 
English Language is the ode beginning 
“How sleep the brave.” It is short but 
scarcely a note out of tune. In the dirge 
to “Cymbeline,” and the “Ode on the 
Death of Thomson,” Collins shows his 
power of expressing mournful melodies 
and tenderness in complaining, at which 
he was a skilled master. The “Ode to 
the Popular Superstitions’ ’ while exhib¬ 
iting out-bursts of true poetical quality, 
is more or less involved and obscure. 

In originality and invention, in the pos¬ 
session of the “magic fire,” and flow of 
inspiration, Collins is far in advance of 
Gray; but the latter shows better results 
of studied execution; he is more instruc¬ 
tive as a moralist, and draws forth more 
sympathy by his direct appeals to the 
heart. The spirit of lyric poetry was in¬ 
born with Collins, and he possessed the 
power to attain almost every degree of ex¬ 
cellency in it. His ear was native to all 
varieties of harmony, he was susceptible 
to the tenderest and most delicate throbs 
and impulses of the human heart. By 
adding to these qualities his enthusiasm 
of imagination, he was capable of sooth¬ 
ing the ear by his sweet melodies, he 
could influence the passions by his pathos, 


and gratify the fancy by his power of de¬ 
scription . 

Gray’s one superior charm lay in his 
power to arouse the emotions by his word 
pictures. He could stir the deepest senti¬ 
ment and touch the most sympathetic 
chords by his artful arrangement and as¬ 
sociation of words and images. This pow¬ 
er was Gray’s, while the more truly im¬ 
aginative quality belonged to Collins. 
Gray’s verses in some way suggest more 
than they express. They present their 
own possible boundaries, but lead us to 
feel that there is much more beyond their 
enclosure. They cause us to wander on, 
and seek for the something unexplored. 
This is the quality, though rudely describ¬ 
ed, that Mr. Matthew Arnold emphasizes 
in the thought that Gray “never spoke 
out.” 

As a writer of prose, Collins was nearly 
nothing, while Gray was almost every¬ 
thing. The former left but few, scrappy 
letters of little interest and importance. 
In a letter to Rev. Wm. Mason, Gray says, 
“I do not pretend to write prose.” How¬ 
ever he did write it and in the most charm¬ 
ing manner. He can scarcely be said to 
have a rival, as a letter-writer, even in his 
century when letter-writing was in its 
golden age. After all, individual taste 
enters largely into the judgement of which 
poet should wear the laurels. The song 
that rings divinely clear and harmonious 
to one ear often grates harshly and echoes 
in a common-place way to another. 

S. B. H. 


A monument is something erected to 
preserve the memory of a person or an 
event. We all wish to leave something 
stand inutile world by which we may be 
remembered. What shall it be ? Many 
people aim no higher than that a block of 
marble or granite be left to their memory. 
There are other ways than this. We 
should strive to do something in life that 
will carry our memory down through the 
future. We are building our monuments. 
Our lives must be carved out. They will 
consist of the very kind of material with 
which we work. If we want our monu¬ 
ments to stand to our honor, we must use 
the best material. 

J. Ward Eichkr. 
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THE BIBLE SESSION. 

By those who have witnessed the pow¬ 
er and influence of the Special Bible Ses¬ 
sions of the past, no feature of school life 
here is contemplated w T ith more pleasing 
anticipation than this annually recurring 
assembly of the Brethren for the study of 
God’s word. Those who have partaken 
of these pleasures and profits in the past, 
naturally arouse the desire of others who 
have not shared in them, and so all come 
to look forward with eagerness to the 
coming Bible Term. The present term 
was naturally preceded by unusual inter¬ 
est, for each year brings new earnestness 
and new arrangement. On Saturday, Jan¬ 
uary 18th, the largest company which has 
as yet arrived from any one place, came 
to us from Waynesboro. Bro. .Oiler, of 
whose ill health we had been hearing 
much, and his wife were first to arrive at 
the College. Their company numbered 
a score or more. A representation of twen¬ 
ty or twenty-five persons from several 
congregations would soon necessitate more 
extended accomodations; yet, what could 
be more desirable? Can there be any 
doubt that the mutual benefit to the 
Bible School and to the local congrega¬ 
tions would be an inspiration ? Since Sat¬ 
urday quite a number have joined the 
classes and the work of the Bible Term of 
’96 goes on apace. 

As an initial sermon to the study of the 
word of God which was to be taken up 
on the morrow, Elder H. B. Brumbaugh 
ably presented a discourse on the ‘ ‘Bible. ’ ’ 
The thought of the amount and character 
of the reading done by the American 
people, together with the relation of the 
Bible to this reading was presented. The 
Bible distinguishes itself from other books 
in that it is God’s Revelation to Man. 
After analyzing this wonderful book into 
History, Law, Poetry, Prophecy, etc., 
and urging upon liis audience the impor¬ 
tance of a thorough study of its content, 
the speaker closed with an exhortation to 
honesty of purpose and with a prayer for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in our 
Biblical research. 

O11 Sunday evening the President of the 
College took for his theme, ‘ ‘The Minis¬ 
try of the Church,” based upon the 16th, 


17th and 18th verses of the 26th Chapter 
of Acts. The divinity of Christ as shown 
in these verses establishes the divinity of 
his ministry ; and if of his ministry, then of 
his ministers. This was the basic principle 
of the discourse. The attributes of divin¬ 
ity and manliness were then contrasted 
and elaborated in the President’s force¬ 
ful manner. The divine call and the un¬ 
conditional surrender of self by the ser¬ 
vant of God were presented in unmistake- 
able terms. The fact of surrender did 
not, in the light of revelation, imply servi¬ 
tude; and with telling power, the speak¬ 
er closed with a strong appeal to the min¬ 
istry to arouse, to assert their freedom in 
God, and to stand for the right. “Having 
faced God you can face man.” 

On Sunday morning, January 26th, 
Bro. Daniel Vaniman, having for some 
time been brooding over the fa<ff that our 
Church did not have a work upon the 
Holy Spirit, and feeling that we needed 
such a work, announced that he had de¬ 
cided to prepare it. I11 his very terse and 
individual manner, he then sounded the 
general tenor of his forthcoming work. 
The fact that the Holy Spirit is a part of 
the Godhead and as truly a person as is 
the Father or the Son, was clearly shown 
by scriptural evidence. But we all wait 
with expectancy for our brothers’ book, 
so further we will not relate. Bro. Van- 
iman preached again in the evening, sub¬ 
ject: “Behold he hid himself among the 
stuff;” and, said he, “there is plenty of 
stuff in this world among which to hide. ” 

The week following this Lord’s day 
will be remembered as the week of doc¬ 
trinal teaching. Bro. Teeter of Hagers¬ 
town, Indiana, spent the evenings of this 
period in convincing, scriptural demon¬ 
strations of l^ie safety of the Brethren 
Church in its position on the ordinances 
of Trine Immersion, Feet Washing, the 
Lord’s Supper, and the Prayer Covering. 
We are pleased to know that the fruits of 
these discussions will not only be enjoyed 
by those who heard Bro. Teeter, but that 
he will publish in pamphlet form the out¬ 
lines and references bearing upon his 
talks. 

Brother Bingaman, who accompanied 
Elder Brumbaugh on his foreign excur¬ 
sions, stopped with us during the second 
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week of Bible Term. He seems to have 
been greatly interested in the Old World, 
judging from the number and variety of 
the souvenirs which he brought along. 
Having about a dozen different costumes 
of the Orient, he and Bro. Brumbaugh 
entertained and instructed us one even¬ 
ing by displaying these garments on the 
persons of several of the ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the school. The lesson was a 
good one, and all were mentally removed 
to the region of the Mediterranean for 
about an hour. 

Bro. W. J. Swigart conducts two of the 
Bible classes. A Study of the Holy Spirit 
is the theme in one. His power, His em¬ 
blems, His manifestation, His work in the 
hearts of men,—are among the topics sug¬ 
gested for development. This is an im¬ 
portant department of Bible study that 
has been too generally neglected among 
us. In the other class the work consists in 
Bible Readings and the giving of Orig¬ 
inal Conceptions. By the latter is meant 
the practical illustration of truth by means 
of Scenes and objects roundabout every¬ 
day life. The highest truth may find 
likeness in lowliest life and he who would 
be a true teacher must follow the pattern 
of Him who, looking about Him, said “Be¬ 
hold a parable. ’ ’ Some of the conceptions 
given: In one of the bricks of the walk 
was observed the print of a chicken’s foot. 
From this were drawn the lessons of the 
force and constancy of early impressions, 
and the necessity of surrounding plastic 
minds with pure influence; also the con¬ 
verse truth—the difficulty of impressing 
matured minds. 

One of the ladies having been invited 
to see the improvements which are being 
made in the cellar and new laundry 
found the way dark and narrow; but on 
being assured of its safety by her guide, 
she felt much more comfortable. When 
she came out into the light she was sure 
of her guide’s ability as a leader. So we 
should put confidence now in Jesus, our 
guide, for the darkness of sin will be dis¬ 
pelled, and He will lead us up into His 
light. 

Elder H. B. Brumbaugh, in his morn¬ 
ing class, makes a special study of Saul 
of Tarsus, called after his conversion Paul. 
The Acts of the Apostles forms the basis 


for the study of his life’s labors in order, 
but many references are made to his epis¬ 
tles, in which he reveals, the spirit of 
charity and fixedness, and the power of 
adaption and persuasion. In the after¬ 
noon Bro. Henry’s class peruses the study 
of Abraham and his relation to the old 
covenant. The Query Box, containing 
questions on church government and Bib¬ 
lical history is an important feature at 
this period. In all of his classes the de¬ 
scription of the Old Bible scenes and lo¬ 
calities is made very interesting by Bro. 
Brumbaugh since he has enjoyed the hap¬ 
py privilege of looking upon these places 
and coming into contact with the people 
and customs of these countries. 

We love to think of the simplicity, 
beauty, and harmony .which come to us 
in the congregational singing of the Breth¬ 
ren churches. Bro. Wm. Beery who has 
charge of the musical department, in the 
College, meets the Bible students occasion¬ 
ally in a song service. If those who come 
in touch with Bro. Beery do not sing, it 
is because they have no power whatever 
to produce harmonious sounds. Someone 
says, “You just have to sing.” 

The central figure of the All-giver’s 
revelation to man is Christ, and there is 
no more important feature in this work 
than the study of His life. Bro. J. B. 
Brumbaugh has made this a special line of 
investigation, and it is with a great de¬ 
gree of satisfaction that one follows with 
him, the thread of this life’s story as it 
winds itself through the four gospels. 
Thus a chronological account of the Mas¬ 
ter’s life and labors is obtained, and thus 
we come into closer touch with Him. 
The work of the afternoon class is a con- 
tiuuaticm of that of the forenoon, paying 
especial attention to miracles. No attempt 
is made at the solution of miracles, but 
the omnipotence of God is urged and es¬ 
tablished as the all sufficient reason. 

At 4:20 p. m. on every school day ex¬ 
cept Friday, we listen to the discussion of 
selected Psalms by Bro. Dr. M. G. Brum¬ 
baugh. We listen; for out from the rich¬ 
ness of his power in forming and unfold¬ 
ing unheard-of and and untliought-of con¬ 
ceptions, there come through the sim¬ 
plicity and extent of his vocabulary, les¬ 
sons of truth for the godly and the god- 
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less. Here we learn to know the fullness 
of expression. Here we surprise our own 
selves with the thoughts that come to us 
through reflection. We read and think. 
After a four days’ discussion of the 90th 
Psalms, one might well exclaim, “Oh, the 
depttuof the riches,’’ etc. Then “The 
Songs of Degrees’ ’ beginning with 120th 
Psalm were taken up, and every word 
was found to contain a sermon for a life. 
When “there are set thrones of judge¬ 
ment” and “Peace be within thy walls” 
were touched upon, the time-honored doc¬ 
trine of the Brethren Church on the peace 
question shone forth under our instructor’s 
light so forcibly that we all felt an impulse 
for greater devotion to the church of our 
choice—a church whose principles are as 
broad and eternal as God. 

We have reported the Bible Term brief¬ 
ly ; but he who would know and feel the full 
import of this opportunity for the study of 
God’s will to man, and who longs for com¬ 
munion with kindred spirits in the unfold¬ 
ing and understanding of this revelation, 
w T ill do well to so arrange his life’s labors 
that he may spend one month in the atmos¬ 
phere of the honest devotion w r hich sur¬ 
rounds Juniata College at this time. 


I believe our conversation while attend¬ 
ing school is not what it should be. I have 
often noticed my own conversation and 
that of others. It often happens that we 
talk when we have nothing to say. Many 
precious moments are worse than wasted 
in this manner. Far better would .it be 
for us to remain in silence than to allow 
ourselves to yield to some fickle, transient 
thought that might arise in our minds. 
“Speech is silver, silence is golden.” 

Elias Gibson. 


Elizabeth Prest, after a mock trial, was 
sentenced to be burned. Bound to a stake 
and surrounded by kindled fagots, she 
was asked to recant and thus save her life. 
Her truly heroic volition maintained her 
conviction. She uttered the memorable 
words, “God forbid that I should lose 
the life eternal for this carnal and short 
life.” The flames consumed the body, 
but hallowed the spirit which remained 
true to its intuition. The world needs 
men and women who have strong convic¬ 


tions of the right and who live in harmony 
with their convictions or die in their de¬ 
fense. Charles O. Beery. 


A student should never be lonesome 
while accompanied by his books. Stud¬ 
ies serve as a delight in privation and re¬ 
tirement, as an ornament in discourse, 
and as talent in their application to busi¬ 
ness. Expert men can execute, and per¬ 
haps judge particulars: but the best re¬ 
sults come from the learned. Studies per¬ 
fect nature and are perfected by experi¬ 
ence; for they give forth directions too 
mnch at large, except they be bounded 
in by experience. Natural abilities are 
like wild plants that need pruning by 
study. Read not to contradict, nor to be¬ 
lieve and take for granted, but read for 
thought and reflection. Some books should 
be read and re-read, others never. “Dis¬ 
tilled books are like common distilled wa¬ 
ters, flashy things.” I. Bruce Book. 

Method is found to be one of the essen¬ 
tial attributes of a successful life. A work¬ 
man in observing special methods in the 
pursuit of his trade or profession is able 
to do better work and more of it in a cor¬ 
responding time than one who does not 
observe such methods. Nature in work¬ 
ing out all her great problems, seems to 
observe a regular course; and were it not 
for this, we might readily conclude that 
at times she is acting partial to some of 
her dependents. In our great manufac¬ 
turing establishments, method is observed, 
each mechanic having his own special 
work to perform. In our colleges, meth¬ 
od is observed, that all who enter may be 
able to do their best work, giving satisfac¬ 
tion to all. Method is universal and na¬ 
tural, therefore not to be disregarded. 

Ira C. Holsopple. 

The liquor traffic is a terrible evil, and 
the whole liquor business a monstrous 
wrong. The time has passed when it could 
be urged that licensed houses are neces¬ 
sary for the accomodation of the travel¬ 
ing public, as was formerly the case. 
Modes of travel have changed; and long, 
wearisome journeys on foot, or by private 
conveyance are no more the rule, hence 
the accomodations then required are not 
now needed.— Ed. 
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In the death of Eld. William Howe of 
Maitland, Pa., which took place at his 
home, January 14, 1896, a great loss has 
been sustained by the community in 
which he lived, and by the church in 
which he labored, and of which he was 
a member for over half a century, a min¬ 
ister forty-seven years, and an Elder, or 
Bishop eighteen years. He was an able 
and efficient worker in the church and 
will be greatly missed. 

Juniata College shares the loss sustain¬ 
ed in the death of Eld. Howe in an emi¬ 
nent degree. He was one of her strong¬ 
est advocates and supporters. In its 
early history, when opposition was strong¬ 
est, hlf aided the school by his means, and 
supported it by patronage, and as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, from his family has been 
drawn a larger number of graduates than 
from any other family. ^ 

He served on the Board of Trustees 
continuously for many years, and his help 
and counsels were always wise and well 
advised. At the time of his death he was 
a member of the “Advisory Board.” a 
position he was especially qualified to fill. 


On the second inst. another friend of the 
college was called to his reward, and 
numbered with those who have passed 
from labor to rest, when John Reiff of 
Yerkes was accidentally killed in Philadel¬ 
phia by a railroad train. He was the fath¬ 
er of John C. Reiff of Juniata’s faculty, 
and was a member of the Board of Trus¬ 
tees. He was a friend of the Echo and 
one of the first to urge its publication 
monthly, to which attention was called at 
the time. 

Those who attended the College in the 
early eighties will remember with pleas¬ 
ure the venerable Prof. J. B,' Kidder, who 
directed their studies in Latin and Greek. 
Prof. Kidder was a finished scholar, 
and a most worthy teacher. He was be¬ 
loved by all with whom he came in con¬ 
tact, and well deserved the esteem of the 
educated everywhere, on account of his 
high attainments and pure Christian char¬ 
acter. He reached the ripe age of ninety- 
one and a half years, and on the 4th of 
February, 1896, passed to his reward. 
Our sympathy, with that of the college is 
extended to the families so bereaved. 

We are asking subscriptions to the 
Juniata Echo from all who have imme¬ 
diate or remote interest in the laudable 
work it represents. Our new form, and 
the changes made have brought many 
expressions of commendation from indi¬ 
viduals and the press. We give the one 
below not because it is better than many 
others, but because the writer is more to 
the editor, particularly, than those who 
have written, and it also shows that we 
are in earnest, asking and receiving sub¬ 
scriptions from all, even those closely as¬ 
sociated with us. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 21, ’96. 
Editor Echo:— 

I am delighted with the 
initial number of the Juniata Echo in . 
its new form, and take pleasure in prompt- 
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ly enclosing my cash subscription for the 
current volume. Every Juniatian should 
do the same. You may expedt an occa¬ 
sional short article from me. 

G. M. B. ’79. 

The press commendations have been 
especially cordial. We quote the follow¬ 
ing from the Reformatory Record , and 
wish to add that the Rev. Editor is a 
gentleman of wise and liberal views. 

“Changes may not always bring gain 
but in this instance we feel quite certain 
that every one will agree with us in say¬ 
ing that this change brings ‘great gain’ 
every way. 

The Juniata Echo, which has come 
to our table all too seldom, will now be a 
regular monthly, instead of a quarterly 
visitor. If the first number of Volume V 
may be taken as a sample of what will be, 
there is every reason to be pleased with 
the change, which includes not only more 
frequent issues, but an enlargement in 
the amount of matter furnished, since the 
number of pages is doubled. 

A sixteen page monthly will not be too 
large as the representative of the interests 
of so prosperous an institution as Juniata 
College, which well deserves the prosper¬ 
ity that is greeting it, and reflects credit 
upon our town and community. It would 
hardly be in place here to say much about 
the work done there, but the position and 
influence of these who have gone forth 
from its walls tells its own story. 

The contents of the Echo have always 
been of the highest character, as repre¬ 
senting the best culture, and the present 
reveals no lowering of the standard in any 
respedt. Its advent marks, indeed, ‘the 
opening of a wMer outlook in the work 
of higher education.’ The Record wishes 
its neighbor abundant success in its chos¬ 
en field of work, and feels confident that 
it will not only maintain itself, but ‘ad¬ 
vance. ’ ’ ’ 

Yes, Brother Forgeus, we have set our 
mark ahead, high up, and we shall strive 
to attain the highest possibility for this 
work. God’s blessing has, so far, marked 
its growth, and the Echo records that, 
and points the workers forward. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 


In answer to several hundred requests 
for catalogues of Juniata College we have 
been obliged to answer that our edition of' 
3,000 copies for 1895-96 is exhausted. 
The demand was unprecedented and we 
are now so near the end of the school year 
that a second edition seems unnecessary. 
The Echo will, therefore, come to you 
instead of a catalogue. 

Do you want to know ? Do you want 
to know the best things? Do you have a 
specific purpose in life ? Juniata College 
assumes that the desire to know is well 
nigh universal,—that you desire to know. 
It pledges itself to give the best and to of¬ 
fer specific courses in the best. Is this 
what you want ? We give you the follow¬ 
ing reasons for assuming that Juniata Col¬ 
lege is able to do all it promises to do and 
all its students can reasonably expedt: 

(1) The graduates of Juniata are filling 
important positions in all sections of the 
country. Nine-tenths of them are teach¬ 
ing at an average salary much in excess 
of that received by graduates of similar 
schools, and are filling positions of prom¬ 
inence and honor. The management of 
the College aids all its graduates to the 
best positions they are fitted to occupy. 

(2) The faculty of Juniata College is 
at present stronger in experience and in 
scholarship and in professional zeal than 
ever before. We do not put our students 
under the tutorage of inexperienced teach¬ 
ers. Every student daily meets the best 
teaching ability and receives the greatest 
amount or personal help and direction in 
his work. The classes are small and the 
individual standing of each pupil is con¬ 
sidered every week by the faculty. As a 
result the teachers know the exact stand¬ 
ing of each pupil, and a monthly report 
of progress is made out and sent to the 
parent or guardian, thus securing the co¬ 
operation of the home in the work of the 
school. 

(3) The Library, containing a valu¬ 
able collection of books bearing spec¬ 
ially upon the work of the student in class, 
has recently been carefully catalogued 
and isopen daily from 7:40 A. M. until 
4:20 P. M. The services of an experienc¬ 
ed librarian have been secured and the 
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work in the Library has become one of 
the most helpful and stimulating influences 
in the education of our students. The 
leading magazines are also at the dispos¬ 
al of our students, and it is the purpose of 
the management to have each student 
helped by the librarian to obtain the great¬ 
est amount of help and to acquire the 
habit of intelligently using a library. 
This is, in itself, a valuable element in 
the training of every student. 

(4) The professional w T ork for the 
Spring Term will include classes in Edu¬ 
cational principles, in the History of 
Education, in Methods, and lectures by 
the President and by a number of the 
leading educators of the state. We claim 
to have the facilities to prepare teach¬ 
ers for their work. We have been unus¬ 
ually successful heretofore and we feel 
sure we can do even better professional 
work than ever. Teachers and those 
preparing to teach will find no place that 
will afford superior facilities. 

(5) The new Students’ Hall, now oc¬ 
cupied, will be a surprise to our old stu¬ 
dents and a joy to the new ones It is a 
model for class room work. Every equip¬ 
ment essential to work of the highest grade 
will be found in the class rooms. The 
Dormitories of this Hall are models of 
comfort and convenience. 

(6) Our Dormitories are large, airy, 
well lighted, steam heated, and in every 
way adapted for comfort and for conven¬ 
ience. The -Dining Hall has been enlarg¬ 
ed and the high standard in good, abun¬ 
dant, wholesome food will be maintained. 

(7) The Literary Societies and Private 
Debating Clubs afford our students ample 
opportunity to acquire ease and skill in 
public address. This work will be reor¬ 
ganized Spring Term on new lines and 
the students w 7 ill obtain from these more 
help than heretofore. 

(8) The social and religious features of 
the School are maintained at the very 
highest standard. The school is professed¬ 
ly and actually religious but not sectarian, 
and it endeavors to have its students carry 
their religion into all the work of the 
school. The home spirit of the school is 
one of its marked characteristics. 

(9) The outlook for a large attendance 
is most promising and it will be necessary 


to make early application in order to se¬ 
cure good rooms. It is a matter of con¬ 
gratulation to the management to know 
that the school has reached the limit of 
its capacity and that it is so favorably 
known as to require no undue advertising. 

If you are seeking an educational insti¬ 
tution in which you can pursue any stud¬ 
ies you may desire at a minimum expense 
for good, honest substantial work under 
the most favorable conditions, we invite 
you to apply at once for admission to Jun¬ 
iata College. 

M. G. Brumbaugh, 

President. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


M. B. Wright was called home by the 
death of his grandmother early in January. 

Cyrus Replogle on January 31st was 
called home by the death of a little sister. 

Miss Margaret Nipell, ’95, and Miss 
Lizzie Longenecker, a student of’93 and 
’94, were recent visitors at the college. 

Miss Belle Strickler, of Waynesboro, 
visited her friend, Miss Bessie Rohrer, at 
the college during the first part of Bible 
Term. 

W. L. Leopold, who is busify engaged 
as a teacher at Strode’s Mills, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, writes about returning to do further 
work at Juniata College. 

Mr. James M. Davis of Philadelphia, 
a friend of C. O. Beery and a former as¬ 
sociate in business, made a short call at 
the college in January. 

Ben Overholser, ’95, teaches at Pleas¬ 
ant Hill, Ohio. Ben says that he pre¬ 
sents his check for “Good Wishes” every 
morning, and feels that it is cashed, too. 

Irvin Metzger, ’94, came down from 
Hollidaysburg to spend the second Sun¬ 
day of Bible Term with his Senior brother, 
Harry, and other friends about Juniata. 

A card catalogue of the library is being 
made, with the purpose that its volumes 
may become more accessible and valuable 
for reference in connection with all the 
school work. 

The following states are represented at 
the college by students: Pennsylvania,. 
New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Virginia, 
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Maryland, West Virginia, Indiana, Illi¬ 
nois and Kansas. 

S. S. Blough, ’93, in a letter to his Al¬ 
ma Mater says he preached about forty 
times during the last year. He has been 
teaching in the same school district every 
year since graduation. 

Clyde V. Mierly, F. G. Lambert, H. 
D. Emmert, J. T. Schamel, D. A. Han- 
awalt, and Louise Bert, have been grad¬ 
uated from the Business Course since the 
last report was made. 

Mr. John E. Sperow, of Marlowe, West 
Virginia, who visited his daughter Maude 
and son Emmert of the Senior Class, be¬ 
fore the holidays, has pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of his stay among us. 

Professor Saylor has been unfolding 
his conceptions of astronomical pheno¬ 
mena in stated lectures to the Senior class. 
A good telescope would add greatly to 
Professor’s happiness, and would enrich 
every student in his knowledge of the stars. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grafton Downs were vis¬ 
itors at Professor Suavely’s home early in 
January. Mr. Downs is principal of the 
Downsville, Md., public schools, and is 
actively interested in educational work. 

C. L. Winey, ’94, who is in the em¬ 
ploy of the P. R. R. Co., at Pittsburg, 
spent January 18th with old friends and 
classmates around the college. A pass 
on the railroad allows him to go home 
every month. 

D. A. Hanawalt has completed the 
Business Course and is now working on 
the Normal English Course. This un¬ 
ion of a business and a more general 
training is commendable as being a thor¬ 
ough preparation for public life. 

C. W. Wensel, one of the first com¬ 
mercial graduates, and now in Philadel¬ 
phia, writes: “I have just completed the 
opening of a new set of books, which I 
am very glad to say was to the entire sat¬ 
isfaction of my employers,—thanks to 
Juniata Business College.” Mr. Wensel 
has been book-keeper for the Wolf Chem¬ 
ical Co. for nearly four years. 

The English Class which is composed 
principally of ladies and gentlemen from 
the town, and which spent last term in 
the study of post Elizabethan literature, 


has been reorganized. Dr. M. G. Brum¬ 
baugh meets the class in the library on 
Monday and Thursday evenings. A.spec¬ 
ial study of Wordsworth will be made this 
term. 

To provide for the increased attendance 
expected during the coming Spring term, 
the new dormitories in Students’ Hall 
have been furnished, and changes have 
been made in the old buildings. A neat¬ 
ly fitted room, capable of seating sixty 
persons, forms a much-needed addition to 
the dining room. Other improvements 
include a laundry in the basement of the 
Ladies’ building and a new store-room. 

Miss Jessie E. Stevens, who was a stu¬ 
dent here in the Pall term of 1891 and 
and Winter term of 1892, still remem¬ 
bers her Huntingdon friends. We re¬ 
member the excellent talk she gave us on 
the toast, “Dignity not incompatible with 
smallness of stature. ’ ’ She will graduate 
at the University of Minnesota this year, 
and will then teach mathematics,—a line 
of work for which she is well prepared. 

Apart from the regularly appointed re¬ 
ligious meetings, the Missionary and 
Temperance Society and the Ladies’ Sew¬ 
ing Circle are infusing the broad Chris¬ 
tian spirit of charity into all their mem¬ 
bers. The main idea of these organiza¬ 
tions is voluntary service and they are de¬ 
veloping this principle into an active force 
which will produce far-reaching good in 
later years. Elder Fercken and wife of 
Smyrna, Asia Minor, received the Christ¬ 
mas letters and offering sent from here, 
and they return warm greetings to their 
college friends. 

The Times of January 27th has much 
to say about the happy and instructive 
manner in which Professor Swigart en¬ 
tertained the people of Mt. Union in his 
lecture “A Man,” before the local insti¬ 
tute held at that place. It says in part: 
“Many wise criticisms were given in this 
lecture on the mistakes of life and its in¬ 
consistencies, which duly impressed all 
who listened, and which no doubt in the 
future will bear fruit to the credit of the 
lecturer and his hearers. ’ ’ The paper also 
speaks of Professor Saylor as one of the 
instructors at this institute. ‘ ‘He explain¬ 
ed ‘Business Arithmetic’ thoroughly.” 
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LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 


ORIENTAL. 

D. C. Rebkr, Correspondent. 

Below is given an oration delivered before the 
Oriental Society on January 8th by Morris N. 
Mikesell. His subject was, “lam a part of all 
that I have met,” and he spoke as follows: 

The mighty oak when first awakened 
from the embryo, reached out into the 
warm, damp earth, drank in strength un¬ 
til it was able to peep out into the sunlight, 
then encouraged and with renewed energy 
it pushed along, drawing equally from the 
sunbeams as they kissed its leaves, from 
the air as it swayed the tender branches, 
and from mother Earth w r ho fed it through 
its thousand spreading tongues, until after 
years of patient climbing it stands forth,— 
£he giant of the forest in all its glory. The 
tree merely applied the principle put into 
every living creature in God’s kingdom. 
Everything is so constituted that it must 
either grow or die. 

The food that went into our bodies 
when we were babes, was converted into 
tissue, and after a time we were playing 
children, able to bump our heads and tease 
the cat. So our physical being continued 
to develop until now we are the full-grown 
men and women who sit in this chapel to¬ 
night. 

In the same manner have our mental 
natures been influenced by environment. 
Our minds were as weak as our bodies; 
but the songs which lulled us to sleep, 
the counsel of our fathers, Conversation 
and association with our childhood com¬ 
panions, the words of our teachers, the 
quiet of country life, and the wrangling 
and debauchery of the city, have all con¬ 
tributed elements to that tender, mysteri¬ 
ous something which we call soul. 

I hear some one taking exception. He 
says: “I can go down into the very haunts 
of sin and come out a stronger mental and 
moral factor than I entered.” But listen: 
there is no cause for denying this obvious 
truth. Do 3 r ou not know that the two 
highly combustible gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, when united, make the pure, 
crystal water, which extinguishes fire? 
Can you not so come in contact with a 
sinner that both he and you will be 


strengthened by the meeting, yet each 
has become a part of the other? 

But, let us remember that there is only 
one way out of a thousand possible ways 
that the two gases before named can unite 
to make water. Let us remember that, 
if we do not want to become a part of sin 
as we see it, we must avoid meeting it 
until we are sure we can face it in the 
proper way. 

If, for a short time, say in early life, 
we should partake of what is forbidden, 
forever after we will be weaker characters, 
like vessels liable to spring a leak in the 
same place, and the memory of our action 
will haunt us through life, and our eyes 
will close in death with a vision of the 
Tempter hovering over us, wearing a 
ghastly smile of exultation, because at one 
time he broke through our fortifications. 

To say that we have merely kept our¬ 
selves from what is bad is to confess that 
we have but half performed our duties. 
Just as the tree must be supplied with 
water, strong earth, and sunshine, so, to 
develope strength we must meet what is 
necessary to our growth. It behooves us 
therefore to surround ourselves with those 
things which contribute to our advance¬ 
ment, that each evening may find us larger 
and stronger, more firmly fixed in the soil 
of moral principle, and with new leaves 
and branches, reaching up into the 
sunlight of love to man, imparting 
strength, as the plant, by giving off the 
oxygen of truth and kindness in breathing 
the air of noble companionship. 

Those of us who are here give evidence 
that this necessity is realized. However, 
the mere coming is-not enough. What 
shall be our mode of conduct while here ? 
We can be inactive, lazy creatures, con¬ 
trolling our tendency to evil only enough 
to escape expulsion, holding ourselves in 
such rebellious attitude toward our teach¬ 
ers that we cannot assimilate greatly of 
their good qualities, putting only enough 
energy into our work to enable us to pass 
examinations successfully, and making no 
broadening research among the master 
minds; or we can enlist soul and body in 
the fight, putting the mark of disapproval 
upon all indifference or unmanly con duel 
and ever placing ourselves where the rays 
of mental sunlight will shine down upon 
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us. The sure result of either course can 
be clearly foreseen. 

Why can we not so five that when death 
shall have separated soul and body we 
may be numbered with the £ ‘living dead”? 
that it may be said of us: “He spake and 
into every heart his words brought new 
strength and courage”? By so living the 
soul, which is a part of so many little 
things, may in time become a part of the 
Infinite Being who gave it birth. 


WAHNEETA. 


Charges O. beery, Correspondent. 

Fellow Wahneetas, where are you and 
what are you doing? This page of the 
Echo is yours. Make it interesting by 
keeping the correspondent informed as to 
your whereabouts and doings. Com¬ 
munications from distant members will be 
received kindly, and carefully noted. In 
this way you will gain a knowledge of old 
friends and perpetuate your friendship. 
A happy life is the result, not of the num¬ 
ber of friends made, but of the number of 
friends retained. The savage says, once 
an enemy always an enemy. The Chris¬ 
tian says, once a friend always a friend. 
True friendship is lasting. It will correct 
faults in others or condemn a wrong act, 
but never forsake the friend. 

After close application of our minds to 
books and study we feel a great pleasure 
in being liberated. If our physical sen¬ 
sations are such, what shall be our spirit¬ 
ual feeling when we are disrobed of this 
clay ? When we are not restrained by the 
cords of love or dut}^ but are permitted 
to mount into the illimitable corridors of 
Heaven and go and come as we desire; 
when we can drink freely at the “Fount 
of Fife’ ’ and inhale the fragrance of the 
lilies that blow by the walks in that beau¬ 
tiful city, where all is life and light and 
love, what shall be our feelings? I can 
fancy the word “Liberty’ ’ set in diamonds 
on the crown the victor shall wear. With 
a perfect knowledge of Liberty inculcated 
in the minds of the youths of America, 
shall not our nation live on and on until 
it is swallowed up at last in the awfulness 
and splendor of the resurrection ? 

R. C. Crum. 


A committee has been appointed to 
purchase new song books. 

We have had no meeting of th.e society 
for a few weeks on account of the Bible 
work. 

Former members of the Eclectic Society 
should take an interest in the present 
Societies. We are all Eclectics and each 
year hold an Eclectic meeting. 

Our present officers are as follows: pres¬ 
ident, J. O. Good; secretary, Edna Keeny; 
vice president, Emmert Sperow; critic, 
Jennie Brumbaugh; chorister, R. C. 
Crum; treasurer, E. A. Burget; editor, 
C. O. Beery. 

Earnestness is an element in true liv¬ 
ing. With this quality deeply implanted 
indifference becomes attention, difficulty 
begets effort, doubt brightness into hope, 
and the blossom of anticipation developes 
into the fruit of realization. 

The perfect development of man is a 
triune growth. His possibilities of phys¬ 
ical, mental and spiritual development 
are unlimited. Physical health will sus¬ 
tain mental growth. Mental acuteness 
aids in spiritual insight. 

Sincerity is another quality which 
ought to enter into the spirit of a speaker 
or writer. The Society’s ideal perform¬ 
er is the earnest, sincere worker. In fact 
only such should receive a hearing. Too 
often in society work, we do not fully ap¬ 
preciate our responsibility. A fifteen 
minute speech before one hundred persons 
means an aggregate consumption of fifteen 
hundred minutes or twenty-five hours. 

James A. Garfield, in addressing a body 
of young men in an Ohio college, said 
“Young men learn to think on your feet. ’ ’ 
The thoughtful teacher requires his pupils 
to stand in reciting, that they may gain 
this power. A literary society best af¬ 
fords this training. The true import of 
the quotation may be expressed in these 
w r ords:—Young man or woman, by 
concentration of your mental energy, 
learn to think in your room and then to 
present your thoughts on your feet. The 
ability to appear well before an audience 
is often mistaken for the ability to pre¬ 
sent thought. If you would express a 
thought, first think it. Thought logically 
precedes expression. 
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JUNIATA 

Juniata College Announcement. 


School Year of 1895-96. 


The Spring Term of the Juniata College 
opens Monday, March 23, 1896, and continues 
thirteen weeks. 

No College in this country has increased as 
rapidly during this financial depression as the 
Juniata. We are grateful for the growth of a 
school that bears so good a name, and has done 
so much to aid young men and women in their 
work, and preparation for teaching and for the 
responsible duties in life’s work. We desire to 
maintain all the work that we have been doing 
at its present high standard, and we will, if 
study and experience count for anything, make 
the work better than ever before. 

Every departmeutof the COLEGE is thorough¬ 
ly equipped, and in excellent working order to 
afford the very best training, and do thorough 
work under the teachers selected to lead the 
students in their studies. We have added to 
our departments, a regular College Preparatory 
Course, and we will have the Classical Course 
in much better shape than ever before. 

The Bible Department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the buildings; 
and the students who come for the Special Bible 
Term or at any time during the year, will find 
the course of study so entirely different and 
improved, that they will receive largely increas¬ 
ed returns for their effort and time. 

The work in the Physical Sciences has taken 
on broader and more practical lines. We offer 
courses in Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, and Geology. Original research 
and laboratory work are conducted along these 
lines. Increased power and skill must result 
from the increased advantages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and applied, 
and lectures on new phases of our language 
problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Commer¬ 
cial receive careful attention, and will be sup¬ 
plemented by original research along fruitful 
lines. Our library is admirably equipped in 
these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will continue to be thoroughly pre¬ 
sented. A special feature of the work will be 
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th® presentation of mathematical and mechani¬ 
cal work, preparatory to a thorough course in 
mechanical engineering, surveying, and archi¬ 
tecture. 

Courses in French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The student’s 
attention is especially invited to the NEW ELEC¬ 
TIVES in the English Course. By the proper 
selection of electi ves this Course may now be 
taken as a complete College Preparatory Course. 
Those selecting this line will be able, on their 
diploma, to enter the leading Colleges of the 
country, or they may continue the regular Clas¬ 
sical Course in this College. The work in 
this Course will be thoroughly correlated and 
fitted to the most modern College ideas. 

Teachers, here, find method in all the work 
they may select. All the branches required in 
public school work are taught in a manner 
emphasizing the pedagogical side of the work. 
The courses in Elocution, Drawing and Paint¬ 
ing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Business, 
including Stenography and Typewriting, and 
comprehensive courses in Bible work, are all 
in the hands of competent and experienced 
teachers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader 
and fresher lines thaii ever before. The latest 
good, and the most philosophic work will be 
explained and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
every aid to successful work'along every scho¬ 
lastic and professional line. We have no room 
for idlers, We are crowded with earnest, con¬ 
scientious workers. The spirit of the work is 
most helpful and inspiring. 

The natural advantages of picturesque scen¬ 
ery, healthful climate and pure water, and the 
special provision made for the convenience, 
comfort and healthful ness of the studentsi n the 
college buildings, are additional atttactions of 
the institution. The centre of the student life 
is in the dormitories, which heretofore have 
been inadequate to the school’s growing num¬ 
bers. During past Spring terms a large num¬ 
ber of students had to be accommodated with 
private boarding places; but, now we are able, 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooms in the Students’ Hall, and the changes 
made in the old building, to accommodate all 
who come, and apply early for rooms. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

M. G. Brumbaugh, President, 
Huntingdon, 

Pennsylvania. 
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The “building up’’ of a library, in cdn- 
nedlion with an educational institution, 
has always been recognized as an import¬ 
ant part of the equipment of the school. 
Yale College was founded by the few 
books donated, for that purpose, beginning 
with the nucleus of a library, and grow¬ 
ing into the powerful institution of the 
present day. Juniata College, recogniz¬ 
ing the same need, is “building up’’ along 
the same line. Its library has been en¬ 
riched during the past year by the addi¬ 
tion of many valuable books, to serve as 
helps and guides along the different lines 
of teaching, followed in the class rooms, 
and the ledture hall. It is the depositary 
of the publications of the United States 
Government, and every volume issued by 
its authority, is sent to the college by 
“Registered” mail. The Alaska Fur Seal 
Arbitration is one of the interesting sets 
of volumes from that source; the reports 
of the Geological, and Coast surveys; of 
Ethnology; the Scientific investigations 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
Department of Agriculture, are all of val¬ 
ue to students who desire to investigate 
subjedls along these lines. “The finest 
thing out” ( Saylor ,) is a set of twenty 
parts of the Geological Atlas, issued by 
the Government at great expense. These 
describe the sections of country most di¬ 
rectly “In the public eye’ ’ in consequence 
of their mineral resources, as the Pikes 
Peak region, Cripple Creek, etc. Nothing 
has been issued in maps and text exceed¬ 
ing these, and the Government is doing 
itself credit by the issuing of this work. 
The History of the War of the Rebellion 
has already reached eighty-nine volumes 
in “Series One.” For historical reference 
in studying the history of the late war, 
these have no equal. Many literary, his¬ 
torical and religious works have been add¬ 
ed, all carefully selected by persons 
thoroughly acquainted with the needs of 
those who are expected to use them in 
the work of the school. Great spaces are 
still vacant on the library shelves, and 
there is room to enlarge when these are 
filled by the contributions, and donations 
from friends of the institution. It is de¬ 
signed to make the college library a place 
to which inquirers, upon the topics of 
human knowledge may come to investi¬ 


gate, and obtain information; and to sub¬ 
serve that end, the friends of the institu¬ 
tion, and those desiring, with their means, 
to aid the cause of education, are asked 
to contribute liberally of money or books. 
—Ed. 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 

JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 

Chambersburg, Pa. 


100 envelopes ( good paper) with name 

and address neatly printed on for 50 cts., sent 
post paid on receipt of price. Address, 

J. L. RUPERT, Job Printer, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 





















































0. L. STEWART, 

ONE PRICE 

Cash Clothier, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

Cheapest Clothing House 

IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sis., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 

516 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, FA. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 

China, Glass & Gueensware, and Lamps, 

Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also' carry a fine line of 

After-Dinner Coffee Caps and Saucers, Yases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni¬ 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods, 

U5E FISHER’S BREAD, 

For Sale by all GROCERS, 

G. W. FISHER, 

417 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 

Boots, Sloes, Gaiters, Slippers, 

RUBBERS, &c. 

Lais’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 

Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. B. KLINE, 

Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. H. WESTBROOK & SON, 
Leaders in Footwear, 

515 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D. 

523 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, 


„ CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS), 
DESIGN PATENTS 
"" w COPYRIGHTS, etc. 

Fot Information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 

Sf jcfettfiffr 

’Largest circulation of any scientific paper In the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without ft. Weekly, $ 3.00 a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN & CO.* 
Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York City. 


Dr. G. L. ROBB, 

DENTIST, 



509 Washington St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 


THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 

512 514 and 514^ Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 






'T'HE readers of this paper and 
*■ all their friends will always find 
a first class stock of Dry Goods, 
Notions, Trimmings, Laces, Em¬ 
broideries, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ Miss¬ 
es’ and Children’s Jackets, Wraps 
and everything else found in a first 
class Dry Goods Store. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, 
straight forward business, and peo¬ 
ple dealing with us will have little 
cause for complaint. 

We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant ar¬ 
ticles for birthday, wedding, and other 
gifts, to which we invite special atten¬ 
tion. 



HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. W. ZERBY, 

Watchmaker and Jeweler, 

AND DEALER IN 

Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 

816 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



w. H. SEARS, 


Specialist in Lenses for the Eyes, 

Examinations Free. 

At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


HAZLETT BROS., 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

404 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


DRUGS .—— 

Everything in the Drug and Drug¬ 
gist Sundry line, such as Brushes, Combs, 
Perfumery, Toilet Articles and every¬ 
thing else usually kept in a first class 
Drug store, can be found at 

STEEL’S, 

S. E. Corner of Diamond f 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Finest Soda Water in town. 
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J. L. RUPERT. PRINTER. HUNTING DON, PA. 


JOHN B. KUNZ, 

Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 

Books and Stationery, 

Opposite Opera House, 

HUNTINGDON, = PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box papers 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 

We can get you any book published at pub¬ 
lishers’ price. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOB ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES IN 

CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
ARE TO BE FOUND AT 

HUGO MAYERS 

Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 

Cor. 4th and Penn Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

W E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

JOS. R. CARMON. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 


No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K. AUDEN LOVELL, President. 

R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: 

J. C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 

K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 

Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts ol the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


T. WILDAY BLACK, 

The Leading Jeweler, 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, 

JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
UMBRELLAS 

REPAIRED AND RE-COVERED. 

Special attention given to fine 
Watch and Jewelry 
Repairing . 


ALL WORK WARRANTER. 


Sign of Big Watch, 423 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 

Candies, Fruits, ^uts, &c., 

One Door West of Opera House, 

Huntingdon; - - pa. 


JNO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 

PORT & DALES, 


DEALERS IN 

Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Bar. and White Ply. Rocks, Black Langshangs, Light 
Brahmas, very large Pekin Ducks. We have the best 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs $1 per setting. 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United- States 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits weigh- 

ing to 12 lbs. W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 


Huntingdon Book Bindery. 

Bibles, Hymnals, School Books, re-bound 
on short notice. 

Magazines and Periodicals 

neatly bound. 

J. W. KING, 

718 Washington Street, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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BODE’S LAW. 


This law represents very nearly the dis¬ 
tance of the planets from the sun, with a 
single exception in the case of Neptune. 
The law is as follows: 
o, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, 384, etc. 

4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, “ 

4, 7, 10, 16, 28, 52, 100, 196, 388, “ 

The first series beginning with the sec¬ 

ond term 3 forms a geometrical series; to 
each term of the first series 4 is added, 
forming the third series. 

Only six planets were known to the an¬ 
cients; namely, Mercury, Venus, Karth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. These are 
all visible to the naked eye, and are rep¬ 
resented in distance from the sun very 
nearly by 4, 7, 10, 16, —, 52, 100, in the 
third series of numbers; namely, Bode’s 
Law. In this law we see there is no ce¬ 
lestial messenger to represent 28, the fifth 
term of the series. 

As soon as astronomers had determined 
the distance of the planets from the sun, 
they found a regular increase in the dis¬ 
tances as far as the orbit of Mars. This 
led them to search for a law representing 
the planetary distances. Kepler thought 
that the planet corresponding to this 
number was too small to be visible. Kant 
explained the magnitude of the interval 
between Mars and Jupiter by the size of 
Jupiter, which is by far the largest of the 
planets. “The zone in which each plan¬ 
et moved was, according to the philoso¬ 
pher of Konigsberg, to be regarded as 
the empty store-house from which its 
material had been derived.” Lambert 
thought that the body or bodies which 
once occupied this space, might, at some 
time, have been swept away by a great 
comet, and compelled to attend it in its 
wanderings through space. Lambert, 
half in sport and half in earnest, suggest¬ 
ed what was actually found to be true; 
namely, that bodies existed in this space. 

Ere long these speculations assumed a 


more definite form. Johann Daniel Titi- 
us, a professor at Wittenberg, in the 
year 1772, showed the existence of a 
remarkable symmetry in the arrangement 
of the bodies of the solar system. There 
was one striking interruption. The term 
of the series between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter had no representative. About 
this time Johann Elert Bode began his 
long career as leader of astronomical 
thought and work at Berlin. He filled 
this place with a supposed planet. Bode 
was the Director of the Observatory of 
Berlin and directed attention to the law 
worked out by Titius; for this reason it 
received the name of Bode’s Law. On 
March 13, 1781, Sir William Herschel 
discovered Uranus, and the distance was 
well represented by the eighth term of 
the law of Titius. This made astrono¬ 
mers still more certain that a planet ex¬ 
isted between Mars and Jupiter. Von 
Zach, in 1785, calculated what he termed 
“analogical” elements for this unseen 
body. He began to search for it, and 
kept this in view for fifteen years, when 
he succeeded on September 21, 1800, in 
organizing an astronomical society for the 
express purpose of finding the missing 
planet. He with five other German as¬ 
tronomers assembled at Lilienthal and 
began their work. He spoke of the 
members as “celestial police.” They di¬ 
vided the zodiac into twenty-four zones in 
order that they might systematically 
search for the planet. The asssignment 
of the zones to separate observers was 
partly effected, and the association was 
getting into working order, when the 
news arrived that the missing planet had 
already been discovered by a distant 
watcher of the skies, who had been 
working for more than nine years on his 
star-catalogue. 

The planet was discovered by Giu¬ 
seppe Piazzi, the Sicilian astronomer, on 
the evening of January 1, 1801, and was 
named Ceres. Now the search began in 
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earnest, and the searchers were rewarded 
for their labor. Olbers discovered Pallas, 
March 28, 1802; Harding, Juno, Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1804; Olbers, Vesta, March 29, 
1807; Hencke, Astraea, December 8, 
1845, and Hebe, July 1, 1847; Mr- 
Hind, Iris, August 13, 1847, an d Flora, 
October 18, 1847; Mr. Graham, Metis, 
April 15, 1848. These little bodies are 
called Minor Planets or Asteroids. Since 
1848 some have been discovered every 
year. The total number whose orbits 
were calculated up to December 10, 1895, 
was 407. 

We may learn valuable lessons from 
these men who were devoted to science. 
They labored under difficulties, but were 
rewarded in the end for their labors. 
The news of the discovery of the first 
asteroid did not reach Bode at Berlin un¬ 
til March 20, 1801. In the meantime 
Hegel, a young philosopher of Jena, pub¬ 
lished an article showing that the number 
of planets could not exceed seven, and 
exposed the folly, as he thought, of these 
men who sought a new celestial body 
merely to fill a gap in the series given by 
Titius. In 1830 Hencke, an inhabitant 
of the town of Driessen in Prussia, set to 
work to watch for new planets, and after 
searching for fifteen long years he was 
rewarded for his patience and persever¬ 
ance on December 8, 1845, and again on 
July 1, 1847. 

The asteroid-hunter seledts a portion 
of the sky, usually near the ecliptic, and 
prepares a chart on which he records all 
the stars his telescope will show. The 
preparation of the chart is very tedious 
work, but photography may now be em¬ 
ployed, and the work much facilitated. 
When the chart is once made, he exam¬ 
ines the portion of the sky which he has 
selected from time to time, comparing 
every objedt he finds with his chart so 
that he may know whether or not it is on 
his chart. If he finds an objedl not on his 
chart, he has probably discovered a plan¬ 
et. To settle the question he measures 
with the micrometer the distance of this 
new body from some neighboring stars, 
keeping up the process for several hours. 
If it is a planet it will change its place 
with reference to the neighboring stars, 
and its motion will be in a certain direc¬ 


tion. Having settled that it is a planet, 
he must now calculate its orbit in order 
to determine whether it is a new planet 
or one already discovered. Its orbit may 
be calculated from three observations 
made when the planet is at different pla¬ 
ces in its orbit. 

Joseph E. Saylor. 

THE BIBLE SESSION. 

(CONCLUDED. ) 


The Bible Term is primarily an edu¬ 
cational feature of our Winter Term, and 
in this particular the last one was unus¬ 
ually strong. Bro. Teeter’s argumenta¬ 
tive discourses on doctrinal themes were 
peculiar for three reasons. They were 
new in arrangement; they were present¬ 
ed on blackboard in the form of outlines; 
they were almost exclusively scriptural. 
While appreciating the force and value of 
historical and other accessory aids to the 
understanding of the means of salvation, 
Bro. Teeter presented the abundant tes¬ 
timony of concurrent scriptural readings 
as the best guide to our spiritual enlight¬ 
enment. 

But not alone for its educational advan¬ 
tages do we look with pleasure to the 
past Bible Term. At the close of Bro. 
Teeter’s course of sermons, Bro. T. T 
Myers of Philadelphia, began a series of 
meetings in which the power of the Holy 
Spirit manifested itself in the conversion 
of quite a number of our friends in the 
school and town. Bro. Myers soon left 
us also, but the meetings continued with 
increasing interest until the close of the 
month of special Bible work. Altogeth¬ 
er twenty-four were thus brought into a 
saving relation with Christ. 

The effect of a religious awakening in a 
school is certainly happy in contemplation 
and interesting for study. Having wit¬ 
nessed several of these general religious 
movements it pleases us to speak of some 
impressions which arise therefrom. In 
this as in all other schools and in all com¬ 
munities every person assumes his pecu¬ 
liar attitude toward religion; but perhaps 
after all, there may be only four classes. 

There are those who claim to recog¬ 
nize some mysterious, religious tie bind- 
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ing them to the church organization, who 
answer in the affirmative when asked 
about their profession, or non-profession, 
but whose lives are silent on matters of 
religion—spiritless. Again there are those 
to whom the tie which brings them into 
union with the Christian Church is not 
mysterious; in whose lives the answer to 
the great question is easily read,—they 
are; they “ring well to the striker,”— 
alive. Then we meet those who have 
never made the choice, but whose atti¬ 
tude indicates friendliness to all that 
makes for a religious character. Many 
such are of that disposition which con¬ 
stantly banishes the thought of a serious 
personal application of the sermon. They 
are general in their conversation on relig¬ 
ious themes, usually quite cosmopolitan, 
and frequently fervent on temperance or 
missions. One wishes they w T ere fully iden¬ 
tified with the working Christian force,and 
they see no reason why they are not; yet 
there is no response to the constant invi¬ 
tation. They wait,—undecided. The 
fourth class includes those who are not 
touched by the spirit of improvement in 
life. Such do not consider religion eith¬ 
er generally or specifically. The song or 
the sermon meets no kindred spirits as 
it plays upon the sensitive natures of these 
souls. They do not think,—indifferent. 
As every individual is affedted in a spec¬ 
ial way, a study of the effects would mean 
a study of individuals,—endless; yet may 
we not notice the effedt upon each of our 
four classes ? Let us notice the re-classi¬ 
fication of the individuals. The spiritless 
Christian comes to recognize his inconsis¬ 
tent attitude, makes new resolutions, and 
identifies himself with those who are alive 
in the work. The person who has been 
constantly alive to the needs of his better 
nature, enjoys the re-amination of his 
heretofore spiritless brother, welcomes 
the friend who has been so near, strength¬ 
ens his own faith, and provides himself 
with a nature which can accomodate it¬ 
self to the needs of humanity. Perhaps 
the most thoroughly deserted class is that 
of the undecided. He who has shifted 
from one position to another, vainly seek¬ 
ing some secure position, now finds him¬ 
self willing at last to be named with those 
who are certain of something definite. 


The salutary influence of this religious 
wave is shown in itseffedl upon the mem¬ 
bership of the fourth class,—the disinter¬ 
ested. Even that division of our school 
has been lessened in number, either by 
being taken into the role of believers, or 
by being made to think friendly. 

We have spoken of the effects of these 
religious movements from a spiritual 
point of view. How do they operate up¬ 
on the regular educational work of the 
school ? Since there is a manifest inter¬ 
est in the minds of almost all of the stu¬ 
dents during these meetings, do they ne- 
gledt their studies ? Perhaps they do to 
some extent, but the general averages 
during the month of Bible Term have 
never shown any serious falling off. 
But here are some fadls, which from 
careful observation of the Faculty and 
others connected with the school, stand 
out in letters of light against the dark 
background of the godless instruction 
and purely intellectual training often 
found in the educational institutions of 
of our country: no one who has ever been 
a student here has ever expressed his re¬ 
gret for time spent in the religious exer¬ 
cises; many have expressed their regret 
for not attending these meetings; still 
more have expressed their high apprecia¬ 
tion of these advantages. It has always 
been recognized as axiomatic in all of our 
classes, that a fadt of science is a fadtof 
God; that a man feels deepest and elabor¬ 
ates most in his daily studies when he is 
in closest touch with the source of all 
knowledge, God; that schooling finds its 
culmination in the precepts of him who 
said, “Learn of me.” We feel that the 
most effedtive way by which to place a 
clause in the national constitution recog¬ 
nizing God and declaring ourselves a 
Christian nation, is to place such a clause 
in the soul-constitution of the American 
youth. This must be accomplished by 
God-fearing teachers, and these teachers 
must be so trained in the higher schools 
and colleges. There is but one conclu¬ 
sion: Bible Terms, religious educational 
institutions, and a high regard for , that 
education which tends to develop the 
triune man, are the certain means of bring¬ 
ing about that happy condition to which 
we all aspire. 
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ARBITRATION. 


At this time, when rumors of wars 
come from every quarter of the earth, the 
consideration of arbitration for the settle¬ 
ment of all international questions or dif¬ 
ferences becomes a very important matter. 
With the advance of civilization, war and 
bloodshed, in the attempt to settle difficul¬ 
ties between different nations of the earth, 
or internal strife in a nation, ought to be 
an impossibility. 

Whatever progress Christianity has 
made in subduing the nations of the earth, 
it should at least, have so far impressed 
the spirit of its teachings upon the statutes 
of the nation, exalted the spirit of the 
advanced civilization in its progress upon 
the earth, that the establishing of arbitra¬ 
tion by international agreement or inter¬ 
national-statutes could be made, not only 
possible, but the established means of 
settlement of all international differences. 

When Christianity reigns as the domi¬ 
nant principle in the hearts and lives of a 
people, or the subjects of a nation, there 
can be no war. It was the prophecy that 
when the Prince of Peace should come to 
reign among the nations of the earth all 
war and “learning war” should cease. 

‘ ‘And he shall judge among many people 
and rebuke strong natures afar off; and 
they shall beat their swords into plow¬ 
shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up a sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more,” (Micah 4: 3. Isaiah 2: 
4) but the spirit of that teaching says, 
“Come now let us reason together.” 

This anti-war, or peace principle is not 
a new one. It is just as old as the advent 
of Christianity in the world, and has been 
held as a cardinal dodfrine by the Breth¬ 
ren church, and promulgated with its first 
enunciation of principles, and still stands 
as its policy, not alone in international 
disputes, but on all questions of difference. 
And this is the principle of the religion of 
the New Testament, the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, and any variation from this evi¬ 
dences a want of attainment to the stan¬ 
dard established by the author of the 
Christian religion. The Brethren church 
has no boast to make for having maintain¬ 
ed this principle from its establishment, 


neither has it any apology to make for 
having maintained the principle almost 
alone in the world, when war and blood¬ 
shed were carried on in the name and 
under the sanction of religion. The prin¬ 
ciple is right, however, aside from all 
thought of religion, or forms of religious 
creeds. War is wrong. It is brutal and 
inhuman. It is contrary to every prin¬ 
ciple sustained in human relations; and 
the time has come when it should not be 
tolerated anywhere upon the earth. 

The Brethren church has not stood 
alone in its opposition to war, and the 
peaceable settlement of difficulties. The 
Friends have also maintained this princi¬ 
ple, and with the Brethren practice it iti 
the settlement of differences arising among 
themselves. The apostle Paul must have 
imbibed the principle when he was called 
to the high calling of a minister of the 
Word of Life, and distinctly defines the 
whole question in the sixth chapter of 
Corinthians; and were that principle to 
govern those who profess the religion of 
the new Testament, not only war would 
be impossible, when a Christian nation 
is concerned, but litigation before the 
courts would be abolished. The Breth¬ 
ren church maintains this principle, and 
‘ ‘brother does not go to law with brother. ’ ’ 

The principle of arbitration is a safe 
one to teach and commends itself to the 
cool judgement of all men everywhere. 
Even the savage nations have in times 
past maintained a similar policy in differ¬ 
ent parts of the world, before they knew 
of Christian teaching, as the best policy. 
In the earlier years of the history of this 
country, this was the established practice 
among a number of the tribes of the sav¬ 
age race occupying the great north-west: 
and it is to be a matter of regret that their 
practice was destroyed by the advent 
among them of those who professed the 
Christian religion, and failed to carry out 
its principles, in their dealings with 
them, and it was by this failure that their 
savage minds were inflamed in passion, 
and they were driven to war and the 
bloody acts that afterward characterize 
their doings. 

The principle of arbitration is a safe 
one to maintain everywhere and to teach 
in all the schools of the world. It embod- 
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ies the highest patriotism, for “Patriotism 
must be founded in great principles, and 
supported by great virtues.” There are 
patriots who were not warriors, and the 
greatest love shown for one’s country is 
manifested in the best service he can ren¬ 
der his country; and as war is an evil, a 
curse, these who serve their country by 
teaching, introducing and maintaining 
principles adverse to war, and favorable 
to arbitration are the noblest patriots, and 
deserve the commendation of the good 
and virtuous. 

A. B. Brumbaugh. 


THE PEDAGOGUE. 


Of ail the terms that are applied to him 
whose duty it is to lead and instruct the 
youth of our land, none is so appropriate, 
none so beautiful in meaning as ‘ ‘peda¬ 
gogue.” The word itself in its meaning 
bears the characteristics of the person 
represented. Its derivation is from the 
Greek word, “paidagogos,” which means 
a child leader. 

Because of its flavor of antiquity, there 
hovers about the term “pedagogue,” a 
delightful air of ancient mystery. He 
who bears the name at present should 
represent the excellencies which the word 
has gained in its changes of meaning. In 
Athenian life the pedagogue was a trusty 
slave, too old to perform a&ive labor, 
who was to be the constant attendant of 
the Athenian youth. Gradually it came 
to mean one who guides and instructs the 
young. 

From the ancient slave, the nineteenth 
century pedagogue has developed into one 
of the most powerful formative factors of 
national and social life. He is no longer 
‘dependent on the favor of princes, and' 
his influence has been gained by merit, 
not artifice. He is no longer a slave, but 
a public servant. The typical pedagogue 
occupies a very exalted and responsible 
position. His duties ni£y te classified 
as official and social. In his official ca¬ 
pacity he stays in the school-room. He 
is the most important person here, and 
is recognized as authority. His work 
here is to teach by precept and example. 
He must give instruction in the branches 
of the school’s curriculum. In delving 


into the great mine of knowledge, he 
must lead the pupil step by step from the 
known to the unknown. 

In the successful school there must be 
an atmosphere of interest and love for the 
work in hand. The teacher’s zeal for 
education should constantly inspire the 
pupil to * ‘covet learning’s prize,” and 
sooner or later, “to climb her heights and 
take it. ” He must manifest whole-soul¬ 
ed energy in everything if he would be a 
successful teacher. 

The inspiration thus given will be a 
constant incentive to the pupil, and will 
therefore be worth more than all the text¬ 
book instruction. In faCt, the prepara¬ 
tion of the daily lessons, and the teach¬ 
ing of the various classes is a small part 
of the teacher’s work in the school-room. 
He must also be concerned in the develop¬ 
ment of the child’s physical being. He 
must provide healthful surroundings in 
and around the school-room. He must 
teach the pupil that his body is the house 
in which his soul lives; that it is fearfully 
and wonderfully made; that it is given 
him to live in, and to enjoy his life on the 
earth; that he must keep it healthy and 
respectable; that if this wonderful machin¬ 
ery gets out of order, he becomes miser¬ 
able as a result of his negligence or indis¬ 
cretion in its proper use; that he should 
aim to make it a fit temple for the dwell¬ 
ing of God’s spirit; that he should strive 
to possess a well cultivated mind in a 
sound bod} 7 . 

The teacher is in a degree responsible 
for the moral training of the child. This 
part of the teacher’s work is too much 
negleCted. It is tiue that “knowledge is 
power,” but is also true that “knowledge 
without a principle to regulate it may 
make a man a powerful villain.” That 
education which does not pass into aCtion 
is dangerous. For the more one goes on 
thinking the right and doing the wrong, 
the greater the degeneration of the indi¬ 
vidual. So that our children should re¬ 
ceive proper moral training in their youth 
that they may be safe when knowledge 
is given them. 

This training must be given by precept 
and by example. The teacher’s example 
before his school is far-reaching in its re¬ 
sults, and* therefore should be faultless. 
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He should be a living epistle of truth and 
right, known and read of all men. His 
example teaches as words can never teach. 
What we would have our pupils, we must 
be ourselves. It is also true that what 
we are, our pupils will be. 

The teacher must try to implant in the 
child’s heart, true ideas of life,"its duties 
and its pleasures. In this respetfl the 
work of the public school teacher is more 
important than that of the minister. We 
have all realized, and some of us very 
sensibly, that the first step in the direction 
of right and wrong is the most important. 
Visit our prisons and reformatories, our 
work-houses and penitentiaries, and this 
question presses itself on your mind, 
“Why are these men here?” They were 
once children like others. Some perhaps 
on account of their extreme waywardness, 
but most because of a wrong education. 
They have violated the laws of their land 
not because of their extraordinary wick¬ 
edness, but from the weakness of their 
moral principle. That compass of the 
soul over life’s sea, the conscience was 
negledled in childhood. And thus the 
ship-wreck of those people is traced to 
the early training given them, or to its 
negledl by parents and teacher. 

The pedagogue in his .social capacity 
may exert a powerful influence for good. 
Indeed, he is not able to teach a success¬ 
ful school, unless he becomes personally 
acquainted with all his patrons. He 
should make frequent visits to the homes 
of his pupils, manifesting a deep interest 
in their welfare. He should have refin¬ 
ed manners and be friendly toward all. 
Thus he will create an interest in educa¬ 
tion throughout his community. And as 
a result people will be pleased to inspect 
his work in the school-room. 

When the closest co-operation of the 
parent is obtained, then much good can 
be done. Then it is evident that the 
teacher has won the confidence of his 
patrons. The teacher is often an efficient 
auxiliary to parental responsibility, and 
where home training has been deficient, 
children imbibe purity and uprightness 
from the teacher’s moral atmosphere. 
What teacher has not seen an unloved 
child’s heart open to his loving sympathy ? 
No one can estimate the train of good or 


evil results which follow the teacher’s 
work. 

The parent and teacher are the shapers 
of the destiny of the present and future 
generation. Their work when properly 
performed will fill our land with happy 
homes. It will bring the choicest bless¬ 
ings to our posterity. Crime will be di¬ 
minished and jails will be useless. The 
great amount of money expended to hold 
criminal courts, and sustain reformatories 
might be used to christianize the heathen. 
The saloon and billiard hall will be chang¬ 
ed into a public library. Drunkards, 
gamblers, and beggars will not be found 
among us; and the many blessings, em¬ 
anating from the Christian home and 
school will be manifest everywhere. 

What of the literary qualifications of 
the pedagogue? From what I have said 
we must conclude that no one should en¬ 
ter the profession carelessly, or without 
a full conception of the magnitude of the 
work. He who does so, disgraces the 
name of pedagogue, and fails in the pro¬ 
fession and through such inefficiency the 
profession suffers most. The pedagogues 
of our higher institutions are numerous 
and important, but the public school 
teacher must reach the heart of the 
masses. His work may never bring cele¬ 
brity, yet if it has been done right, the 
good accomplished justifies the effort. 

The pedagogue’s education should be 
academic and normal. Thorough schol¬ 
arship is an actual necessity to do good 
work. He must know more than he is 
required to teach. The teacher’s knowl¬ 
edge should have a broad foundation. 
His scholastic attainments should have a 
wide range beyond the field of common 
branches. This may be obtained at our 
normal schools, academies, and colleges. 
But before he is fully competent for his 
work he must have skill in teaching. 
This he may acquire by taking a profes¬ 
sional course which acquaints thoroughly 
with the science and art of teaching. 

The pedagogue should be well-inform¬ 
ed in the fields of general knowledge. 
Culture and refinment are two much- 
sought acquirments. He moulds the 
sentiment of the community in which he 
resides. He is expected to be a walking 
dictionary and encyclopedia combined. 
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Therefore, he can not expect to meet with 
extraordinary success if he has not made 
special preparations, and is not devoting 
all his time to his work. 

The value of the ancient idea of trust¬ 
worthy guidance* of the young should be 
recognized, and those who appoint teach¬ 
ers should question not only the scholar¬ 
ship, but the applicant’s moral character. 
I hope the day may soon come when this 
will constitute a part of the applicant’s 
examinations. 

Though teaching may scarcely be call¬ 
ed a proffession, yet history’s pages are 
dotted with the names of noble peda¬ 
gogues in every age. Among the most 
prominent, I mention Socrates, Cicero, 
Bacon, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Payne, Jacotot, and Horace Mann. From 
the lives of these men we may renew our 
failing strength with their inspiration, 
and their exalted ideas may serve as a 
remedy for aimless work. 

Daniel C. Reber. 


It seems incredible, that, in a Christian 
country, such as the United States of 
America is recognized to be, it could be 
possible that the great, organized army of 
men engaged in the ruinous work of liquor 
selling should be permitted to continue 
their work under the sanction of law T , and 
the protection of a great system, such as 
this country has established for the gov¬ 
ernment an'd happiness of its people, and 
those who seek a refuge under its laws; 
and that their business can enjoy the pat¬ 
ronage that makes it profitable. 

We have scarcely passed out of the 
shadow of the great things that were pre¬ 
sented from all the world, and made the 
city of Chicago during the Columbian 
year, and thereafter, a familiar by-word 
for all the nations; our ears have scarce 
lost the melody of the singing and praying, 
and our soul the inspiration of the great 
speeches, addresses and discussions under 
the name of religion, for the betterment 
of the world; our eyes have scarce lost the 
image of the miles of petitions against 
the selling of liquor when the word comes, 
even from the place of the “White City’’ 
that it is the arena for the operation of six 
thousand six hundred of these dens of 
ruin, and destruction. 


The question must force itself upon the • 
reflecting mind, which way are we drift¬ 
ing? Forward or backwards? ■ Surely, 
the existence of such an army of the min¬ 
isters of death, in one city of this goodly 
land, leading souls to ruin, under sanc¬ 
tion of laws enadted by a Christian people, 
does not look as though we were rapidly 
approaching the time when the the king¬ 
doms of this world shall become the king¬ 
dom of our Ford and his Christ. 

A similar condition, in relation to liquor 
selling, and drunkard making,—candi¬ 
dates for eternal perdition,—exists in 
nearly all the large cities of this country; 
and 3^et legislators, law makers of every 
grade, and the judges who administer 
the laws, turn a deaf ear to the pleadings 
of those who, in a philanthropic spirit, 
are working to remedy the evil, and sterm 
the tide, sweeping its annual harvest of 
thousands of valuable lives into the pit of 
destruction and despair: and these things, 
which should stir the hearts of all Chris¬ 
tian people go on unobstructed. 

The habit of careful reading is a very 
important feature in educational work, 
and should always be encouraged. The 
current news of the time, relating to the 
world’s doings is found in the daily and 
weekly papers: but there is an important 
part of education and educational pro¬ 
gress, which is discussed only in the ed¬ 
ucational, scientific, and literary maga¬ 
zines, and other periodicals devoted to 
special interests; and one or more of these 
should be found in each family in the 
land, as an aid to other meaus of educa¬ 
tion. A ta: te for reading would thus be 
formed, and minutes, and even hours oth¬ 
erwise idly spent would be devoted to a 
most important purpose. 

Can a young man who is attempting to 
mould his life after the pattern of the 
Christ-model, become a politician, inter¬ 
ested in the great questions which mark 
the heart-beats of the nations? This 
question often comes to young men, and 
although it may not be answered in thought 
or woid, yet they live an answer. If to 
be a politician means, with Lowell, “a 
man who has his country’s highest and 
present good close his heart, ’ ’ there can be 
but one consistent answer: be a politician. 
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During the past few weeks the scientif¬ 
ic world has been moved, literally, by the 
discovery of the X rays, by Prof. Roent¬ 
gen, and their application to photography. 
Much has been said, in scientific circles, 
and much more has been written about 
the wonderful effects produced in the ap¬ 
plication of this discovery. Already it 
has threatened to revolutionize the prac¬ 
tice of surgery, so far as fradtures and 
diseased structures are concerned. The 
bones of the different parts of the living 
body have been photographed, bullets 
and other foreign substances located in 
tissues, the condition of the bones in 
fractured limbs determined, and many 
other strange things accomplished. These 
rays are represented as penetrating many 
substances heretofore supposed to be per¬ 
fectly opaque. An alluminum case is 
made to be as luminous as light itself. 
These X rays are not refracted in passing 
from one medium to another, as the cath¬ 
ode rays are, but pass through different 
substances, varying in density between 
complete opacity; and almost full trans¬ 
parency, without reflection or refraction. 

Others, scientists, and investigators 
have experimented, and almost hourly 
new discoveries have been made; and 
while part of the scientific world has been 
working backwards over the ground, an¬ 
other part has advanced: and while it was 


supposed that the limit of human discov¬ 
ery had been reached, we are suddenly 
carried away beyond the former limit, 
and shown the possibility of greater vic¬ 
tories to be won in the field of science. 

* Prof. Roentgen discovered that he could 
photagrapli the bones in a living hand, 
arm or leg, the lead in a pencil, metal 
balls through a pill box, the coins through 
a leather purse; but others have shown 
that the different layers of structures of 
the body may be photographed success¬ 
ively, showing nerves, arteries, muscles, 
and organs, thus practically making lum¬ 
inous the dark places, and bringing to 
light diseased structures the condition of 
which were not previously known. 

But, even this new discovery of the X 
ray is not wholly new, but like many 
other things that have accidentally come 
under the notice of men who were seek¬ 
ing something else, had been found and 
not recognized as of any value. It was 
first observed by John Cavendish in 1773, 
but being unable to account for it or put 
it to any practical use he dropped the 
matter, and his knowledge was allowed 
to lie in obscurity for over a century. 

There are many things about us, that, 
were we to get an accidental view of them 
we would be affrighted. We know little 
of the terriflic forces that are moving 
about us unobserved, and when one of 
these becomes known it is rather by ac¬ 
cident than through studied investigation. 
Many of the forces, in nature, that have 
become known, were rather stumbled up¬ 
on by accident, than discovered, because 
they were supposed or known to exist 
and sought out. The field of discovery 
has scarcely been entered. One reason 
why more progress has not been made, 
has been because men have been hold¬ 
ing on, so tenaciously to the little 
that has accidentally became known, 
and have not been willing to admit 
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the existence of anything better beyond. 

We scarcely know the alphabet of elec¬ 
tricity. Only a few years ago it was look¬ 
ed upon as a toy for amusement, and the 
idea of its application as a power was rid¬ 
iculed by the most learned scientists. 
The application of knowledge is very slow. 
How many had observed the delicate lum¬ 
inous thread of light dart from the clouds 
to earth, touch the great oak that could 
withstand the severe blasts of the au¬ 
tumn and winter, or the hurricanes of the 
summer, and splinter it into fragments, 
and yet did not learn that it represented 
a power that it was impossible to antago¬ 
nize, and so learn to control, and apply 
it. But we know almost as little of the 
real power of electricity even now. We 
note the invisible current carry the load¬ 
ed trolley car up incredible grades, as 
though it had always been thus, but of 
the limit of that power we know nothing. 

We predict that when our eyes are op¬ 
ened we will see forces moving about us 
that would now affright us: yet one by 
one we are forced into a knowledge of 
them, even unwillingly as it may be. As 
we write, beyond the middle of the night, 
men are working patiently along some 
promising line of discovery, and the un¬ 
expected becomes developed; and it may 
be too that they will become affrighted 
and flee away as did John Cavendish, and 
their trace not be discovered for another 
century: Still hopeful progress is being 
made, and before this century closes the 
most wonderful discoveries will have been 
recorded. 


The Echo editors solicit contributions 
of suitable articles, from those who are 
interested in our work, and desire to be 
helpful with us in advancing the standard 
of education among us. We need a num¬ 
ber of articles for eaeh monthly issue, and 
the help of our friends is asked. 


By the recall of General and Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth, who had charge of the 
Salvation Army forces in America, quite 
a little stir has been created both inside 
of the ranks and among the interested 
public. No official reason is assigned for 
the adtion of the commander in chief of 
this band of reformers, except that he be¬ 
lieves that it is not good for a leader to re¬ 
main in command of one division of the 
army too long. The army has done some 
good work in the cities of this country, 
although we usually hear no tone of ap¬ 
proval of its plans and actions from the 
churchman. We shall not attempt to dis¬ 
cuss here the methods of Salvation Army 
warfare, but we now wonder whether a 
Salvation Army should be a necessity. 
If the ideal of the Christian Church were 
a reality, no. If the Christian Church 
were an ideal-real, instead of a real-ideal 
condition, would any independent organi¬ 
zation for mission work, slum work, tem¬ 
perance work, charity work, be necessary? 
No, for the work of the Church embraces 
all these. Shall we say then that in pro¬ 
portion as we feel the need for these inde¬ 
pendent organizations, the Christian 
Church is failing in her sphere of useful¬ 
ness and is coming short of the ideal ? Is 
the organization of a Prohibition Party, a 
Salvation Army, a Pentecost Band, or a 
Young Men’s Christian Association, an 
indication of the inadequacy of the Chris¬ 
tian Church to provide for the growing 
demand that an ore shall be done for the 
betterment of humanity? The Church 
should have means in her own faith and 
under her own authority to provide every 
person who is aroused to the needs of his 
fellow man, with a principle by which and 
a place in which to save others. It ought 
not to be necessary for a man to affiliate 
himself with several organizations in or¬ 
der to obey all the precepts of the Great 
Teacher. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


H. B. Landi^’94, was a visitor at the 
college on February 29th. 

Miss Lena A. Mohler, ’95, is teaching 
a spring term in the public schools near 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Charles C. Ellis, of the college faculty, 
visited Hagerstown, Maryland, in Feb¬ 
ruary and preached four sermons during 
his stay at that place. 

Michael H. Ritchey, who was called to 
a position shortly before graduating from 
the Business Course, writes that he has 
a good place and that he is succeeding 
in his work. 

Dr. James G. Lane, who was a student 
here in '83 and ’84, is now a practicing 
dentist in Philadelphia, and a demonstra¬ 
tor in the Dental School of the Universary 
of Pennsylvania. 

Keefer Barnhart, a Juniata busines 
graduate, and now a clerk in the Peoples’ 
Bank, Hagerstown, Maryland, writes that 
he expedls to visit the college at the com¬ 
ing commencement. 

The Spring term will begin March 23d, 
when a largely increased attendance of 
students is expedted. Meanwhile every¬ 
one is busy preparing for the reviews and 
examinations which close the work of the 
present term. 

A sociable was given by the ladies on 
the evening of February 28th in Students’ 
Hall. After refreshments had been serv¬ 
ed in room “B,” a pleasant evening was 
spent in the Library where the presence 
of many books added inspiration to the 
conversation. 

In addition to the literary societies, 
there are two debating clubs among the 
boys which give training in public speak¬ 
ing. They are called “Philomathean” 
and “Elite,” and in their meetings the 
members engage in debate, extempore 
speaking, and parlimentary drill. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Ec¬ 
lectic Literary Society will be held in the 
College Chapel, Friday evening, April 
17th. An interesting program will be 
given, and all former students are encour¬ 
aged to return at this time and to help 
make this occasion a pleasant reunion. 


The sixth annual convention of the city 
and borough school superintendents of 
Pennsylvania was held at Altoona, March 
5th and 6th, and the evening lecture be¬ 
fore. this body of educators was given by 
President M. G. Brumbaugh on the sub¬ 
ject, “The Function of Nature in Public 
School Training. ’ ’ 

A new institution with the name “Gem 
City Classical School, ’ ’ has been started 
at Dayton, Ohio, by O. P. and William 
Hoover. Mr. Perry Hoover was a stu¬ 
dent here in ’82 and since then has stud¬ 
ied at Mt. Morris College, DePauw Uni¬ 
versity, and in Germany, and is well pre¬ 
pared to conduct successfully such a school. 

The catalogue of ’91 and’92 records 
the name of Sada Earnest as a student, 
but now she writes from Manassas, Vir¬ 
ginia, as Mrs. D. F. Dibert and tells how 
home duties are shared by two persons. 
Juniata is further represented in that part 
of Virginia by E. E. Blough, a student of 
’92 and ’93, who is actively engaged as a 
carpenter and builder. 

The occupation of W. W. Kulp, a stu¬ 
dent in ’ 79 and ’ 80 of the then * * Normal, ’ ’ 
is fully explained by his advertisement 
which appears in this paper. He seems 
to be much interested in his business, but 
when he writes to Juniata, he always has 
something to say about Mrs. Kulp, who 
is remembered by her school friends as 
Esther Bosserman, and who graduated in 
the class of’80. 

R. L. Himes, ’88, is professor of math¬ 
ematics in the State Normal School at 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, and we may 
judge of his prosperity in the “Sunny 
South’ ’ from what he wrote recently to a 
friend at Juniata. He gave the following 
inventory of his possessions: “I have one 
horse, two cows, four calves, eight pigs, 
fifteen chickens, four turkeys, two babies, 
half a dozen niggers and Laura.” Per¬ 
haps it should be explained that ‘ ‘Laura’ ’ 
is Mrs. Himes. 

All members of the Brethren denomi¬ 
nation are interested in ‘ ‘the first church’ ’ 
at Germantown, Pa., and in its preserva¬ 
tion. G. N. Falkenstein, ’82, is pastor of 
the congregation which meets in the his¬ 
toric building, and through his efforts a de¬ 
scendant of Alexander Mack has become 
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interested in the place and. has offered to 
build a new church on condition that the 
old house of worship and the graveyard 
be kept intadl. These terms were freely 
accepted by the congregation, and are 
gratifying to the church in general. 

Prof. Frank E. Whipple, who had 
charge of the department of Latin and 
Greek here from ’85 to ’87, now holds a 
similar position at West Chester State 
Normal School. Since leaving Hunting¬ 
don, Mr. Whipple has taken advanced 
courses of instruction at Andover and 
Harvard, and has done acceptable work 
in the pulpit as well as in the class room. 
For several years the West Chester school 
has had in its faculty two more of our 
former teachers, Prof. F. H. Green and 
Miss Sarah S. Kirk, who are kindly re¬ 
membered by all who came under their 
instruction at this place. 

The following are the latest accessions to the 
College Library: 

“American Literature,” Richardson. 2 vols. 
Donated by N. W. Rinehart, Union, Ohio. 

“School of Life,” Theodore F. Seward. Donat¬ 
ed by Eld. Daniel Vaniman, McPherson, Kan. 

“Trine Immersion, ” James Quinter. Donat¬ 
ed by Mary N. Quinter. 

“Westminster,” Walter Besant. Donated by 
Elite Club, Juniata College. 

“Photographs of Emminent Statesmen and 
Politicians,” Thomas C. Seidell. 

“The Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter Scott.” 

“The Makers of Modern Rome,” Mrs. Olip- 
hant. 

“American Commonwealth,” Tames Bryce. 
Vol. II. 

“History of the United States,” McMaster. 
Vol. IV. 

“Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui¬ 
ties,” Rich. 

“History of Greece,” Ernst Curtius. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by A. W. Ward. 5 vols. 

The familiar tones of the tower bell are 
seldom heard now, for its messages are 
given by a more modern device. Elec¬ 
tric bells in the halls of the three build¬ 
ing, and connected with an eledtric clock 
in the office, mark the time and periods 
for Juniata’s busy people. The old gong 
has also been laid aside, but eledlric bells 
are but little more regular than the gong 
as it was handled by the faithful steward, 
Mr. Keeny. The new clock saves much 
labor and it is further appreciated because 
the money for its purchase was contribut¬ 
ed by students of the college and by bus¬ 
iness men of Huntingdon. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 


WAHNEETA. 


Charges O. Beery, Correspondent. 

The following is an oration delivered by J H. 
Glazier before the Wahneeta Society, Feb. 22, 
1896: 

OUR NATION. 


A nation is a body of people inhabiting 
the same country, or united under the 
same sovereign or government. Thus it 
is a great, grand institution ‘ ‘of the people, 
by the people, for the people.” There 
are many nations on the earth, and they 
are all different. Those of ancient times 
are gone. Rome, which once held the 
power and grandeur of the world, has lost 
its influence and lives only for its past. 
Greece, which in the time of Alexander 
caused the civilized world to tremble, has 
passed into the background. Why ? Be¬ 
cause the inhabitants of those countries 
did not form the nation, but bent their 
wishes to their sovereigns. 

I11 later times we find the same results 
from about the same conditions. The 
nobility of England and France held the 
power. The people were but a second 
consideration, and we all know the re¬ 
sult. 

But let us leave this eastern hemisphere 
and cross the ocean. As nearer we ap¬ 
proach America, behold the sight! The 
clouds are rent and from around their 
silvery linings appears the open sky, and 
in its depths of blue, flash and sparkle 
stars. The black clouds are transformed 
to brilliant red, and here and there burst 
forth beams of celestial white. The waves 
are calmed, the roaring wind is hushed, 
and the meaning of this vision is revealed, 

’tis the “Stars and Stripes.” 

“When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there! 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes, 

The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 

Then, from her mansion in the sun, 

She called her eagle bearer down, 

And gave within his mighty hand, 

The symbol of her chosen land.” 

Is it not a fadfc that the flag of a nation 
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receives just as much praise and honor, 
as the nation itself received and deserved 
at first ? Then this nation of ours must 
have deserved just as much honor and 
glory at first, and all along, as the glor¬ 
ious Stars and Stripes receive now. 

I shall not stop to discuss the many 
ways in which the United States must be 
acknowledged to be the grandest nation 
that adorns the earth. I shall but glance 
at a few. Years ago when France was 
hurrying dowm the path of destruction be¬ 
cause of the excess of the nobles, England 
in her greediness, tried to crush the strug¬ 
gling band of earnest workers in America. 
France aided us, and by these combined 
forces, the enemy was repulsed; and 
America was free. The ignorant peas¬ 
ants of France rejoiced for America’s 
freedom, but in contrast they were bitter¬ 
ly impressed with their own condition. 
That impression grew and waxed hot, 
until those uncouth, unlearned peasants 
rose en masse , grasped the sword of war 
and marched on to liberty and freedom. 
Was not America, therefore, the indirect 
liberator of those helpless, pampered peo¬ 
ple? 

There is another fad, the mere exis¬ 
tence of which acknowledges her suprem¬ 
acy. Ever since the United States in her 
infancy grappled with, and conquered 
England, she has held a place of pre-em¬ 
inence among the nations. Whenever 
any of them got into trouble, they imme¬ 
diately flew to her protecting arms for 
shelter, and even England, with all her 
bravado, paled before a league of some of 
the nations, and came to seek aid of the 
United States. This simple fad is an ac¬ 
knowledgement of our nation’s power. 

But these fads are as nothing in 
comparison to the final one, of which 
America is so proud. When, years ago, 
those humble men and women boarded 
that grand old ship, the Mayflower, and 
sailed until they struck the solid rock of 
America’s coast, another era began. No 
more were France and England to hold 
the world at their command; no more were 
haughty magnates to grind the nations 
under their heels, for a mightier nation 
was born, destined to stand pre-eminent 
before the world. Then it was that Prov¬ 
idence set its seal of approval on the new 


born land, and that seal was Washington! 
This is what America is proud of. Never 
before nor since has there been such a 
man. 

Take in comparison Alexander, who 
caused the civilized nations to quake; be¬ 
fore whom the world bowed in submis¬ 
sion; whose name rang and reverberated 
down the corridors of time. Was he not 
perfedt as a leader ? But draw aside the 
veil that screens the inner man from out¬ 
ward eyes, and you will replace it imme¬ 
diately with horror. Alexander was a 
debauched criminal, and his intemperance 
dragged him to a premature death. 

Take Caesar. He’s the man whose 
vanquished enemies loved him; whose no¬ 
ble heart beat in harmony and sympathy 
with virtue. But sad it is to knowq that 
his manhood was marred by that mon¬ 
ster,—jealousy. He became its vidtim, 
because envying the power of his great 
rival, Pompey, and when the assassins’ 
daggers drank the blood of the noble 
Caesar, he fell, bowed at last before the 
statue of Pompey and at the foot of the 
judgment seat above. 

Just so I might compare one after an¬ 
other; but high in the zenith, like a 
brilliant star, stands out Washington, 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” And 
that name will ever ring; that name will 
be echoed back from every mountain side; 
that name will e’re produce a melody to 
the ears of men, like the music of a thou¬ 
sand waterfalls; and the wunds on invisi¬ 
ble wings will carry over all the earth 
that beloved name,—Washington, “the 
father of his country.” 


ORIENTAL. 


D. C. Reber, Correspondent. 

After a recess of five weeks, owing to 
the series of sermons delivered in the 
evening during the special Bible term, 
the literary societies resume thoir usual 
work. 

Following is a list of questions for de¬ 
bate discussed by the societies: 

1. Resolved , That the statesman should 
have more honor than the warrior. 

2. Resolved , That genius is not innate. 
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3. Resolved , That Napoleon was a great¬ 
er general than Washington. 

4. Resolved , That climate effects civili¬ 
zation more than government. 

5. Resolved , That a liar is more injuri¬ 
ous to a country than a thief. 

6. Resolved , That pride causes more 
misery than ignorance. 

7. Resolved , That the steam engine is 
more beneficial than the printing press. 

8. Resolved , That whatever is, is right. 

9. Resolved . That a hilly and moun¬ 
tainous country is preferable to a level 
country. 

10. Resolved , That Canada should be 
annexed to the United States. 

The society was recently favored with 
carefully prepared essays by Ella Arnold, 
subject, “Fancy Work;” by H. D. Metz¬ 
ger, subject, “Music;” and by Emma 
Detwiier, subject, “What is Worth 
While?” 

The society has passed a resolution that 
the applauding of performances by its 
members be discontinued. This decision 
heartily receives the approbation of the 
faculty and is in accord with all well con¬ 
ducted literary organizations. 

We here note a few fadts of interest 
from Orientals “in the field”: Mr. H. M. 
Sell is reading law at Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
with W. I. Woodcock, Esq. He likes it 
and experts to be admitted to the bar by 
Dec. 2, 1898. His brother D. Elmer Sell 
is teaching the ‘ ‘young idea’ ’ how to sing, 
at Altoona and Puzzletown. Mr. W. E. 
Shafer, another Oriental, called to sub¬ 
scribe for the Echo and reports the suc¬ 
cess that he has achieved while teaching 
in W. Va. He credits the merits of this 
success largely to the excellent training 
received from the advantages offered by 
the Oriental society. May all the work¬ 
ers take courage by “still achieving, still 
pursuing” the society’s motto: “We 
know no zenith.” Who will report to us 
next ? 

The following persons were elected act¬ 
ive members of the society during the 
present term: Misses Mary Harley, Carrie 
Exmoyer, Iva Replogle, Florence Redin¬ 
ger, Alice Kurtz, May L. Dubbel, Millie 
Reece,. Amy L. Roop, Sara C. Reiff, Elsie 
M. Garret, Minnie Showalter, and Emma 
I. Moffit. Messers Chas. A. Huyett, G. 


H. Bigley, W. H. Hamilton, W. M. 
Strayer, J. R. Davis. 

The present officers are, President, I. C. 
Holsopple; Vice President, James Wid- 
dowson; Secretary, Sarah Harley; Editor, 
A. J. Detwiier; Treasurer, Elias Gibson, 
Chorister, I. Bruce Book; Pianist, Clara 
Sanders; Librarian, M. N. Mikesell; Sec. 
of Executive Sessions, I. B. Whitehead; 
Critic, H. D. Metzger; Committee on In¬ 
vitations, Bessie Rohrer; Doorkeeper, J. 
H. Hollinger. During the last Fall term 
a special programme was rendered by the 
society. It was an effort to reproduce the 
“Backwoods Literary Society” of fifty 
years ago. One of the novel features of 
this programme was an impeachment 
scene. A special committee of which C. 
C. Ellis was chairman prepared the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Our society’s library has been steadily 
growing and at present numbers one hun¬ 
dred and sixteen volumes. It has re¬ 
ceived about fifteen volumes recently. 
This addition includes four volumes do¬ 
nated by Miss May Oiler, of Waynesboro. 
We recommend to other Orientals“in the 
field” to remind the society that they 
have not forgotten their interest in its 
growth by a similar much-appreciated gift. 
We quote the names of the volumes added: 
English Pastorals, Browning and Whit¬ 
man, Dante and His Ideals, Pepy’s Diary, 
5 vols., Hans Breitman in Germany, The 
Puritans in Germany, England and Hol¬ 
land, 2 vols. Recreations of Christopher 
North was donated by J. C Reiff. Exploits 
of Brigadier Gerard, Two Years on the 
Alabama, Tw r enty-five Letters on English, 
and Stepping Heavenward comprise Miss 
Oiler’s gift. 

W. C. Hanawalt, of Roaring Springs, 
Pa., the first charter member of the Ori- 
tal Society, attended a business meeting 
lately. Mr. Hanawalt has done much 
for the society in gaining for it earnest, 
creditable members. 


“ The only equalizers in the word are 
books; the only treasure house open to all 
comers is a library; the only wealth which 
will not decay is knowledge; the only 
jewel which you can carry beyond the 
grave is wisdom.”— J. Langford. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

SPRING TERM BEGINS MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1896, AND CONTINUES 13 WEEKS. 


FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College. 

Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 

Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 

W. J. SWIG ART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

Greek and Latin. 

JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

S. B. HECKMAN, 

Modern Languages and Rhetoric. 

DAVID EMMERY, 

Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 

CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
Assistant in English Department. 

J. C. REIFF, 

Assistant in English Department. 

DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 

CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 

Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 

Eed. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 


WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 
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Juniata College Announcement. 


School Year of 1895-96. 


The Spring Term of the Juniata Coeeege 
opens Monday, March 23, 1896, and continues 
thirteen weeks. 

No College in this country has increased as 
rapidly during this financial depression as the 
Juniata. We are grateful for the growth of a 
school that bears so good a name, and has done 
so much to aid young men and women in their 
work, and preparation for teaching and for the 
responsible duties in life’s work. We desire to 
maintain all the work that we have been doing 
at its present high standard, and we will, if 
study and experience count for anything, make 
the work better than ever before. 

Every department of the CouEEGE is thor¬ 
oughly equipped, and in excellent working or¬ 
der to afford the very best training, and do thor¬ 
ough work under the teachers selected to lead 
the students in their studies. We have added to 
our departments, a regular College Preparatory 
Course, and we will have the Classical Course 
in much better shape than ever before. 

The Bible Department will receive its due 
share of space and equipments in the buildings; 
and the students who come for the Special Bible 
Term or at any time during the year, will find 
the course of study so entirely different and 
improved, that they will receive largely increas¬ 
ed returns for their effort and time. 

The work in the Physical Sciences has taken 
on broader and more practical lines. We offer 
courses in Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, and Geology. Original research 
and laboratory work are conducted along these 
lines. Increased power and skill must result 
from the increased advantages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructive work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and applied, 
and lectures on new phases of our language 
problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Commer¬ 
cial receive careful attention, and will be sup¬ 
plemented by original research along fruitful 
lines. Our library is admirably equipped in 
these lines. 

The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will continue to be thoroughly pre¬ 
sented. A special feature of the work will be 


the presentation of mathematical and mechani¬ 
cal work, preparatory to a thorough course in 
mechanical engineering, surveying, and archi¬ 
tecture. 

Courses in French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The student’s 
attention is especially invited to the new EEEC- 
Tives in the English Course. By the proper 
selection of electives this Course may now be 
taken as a complete College Preparatory Course. 
Those selecting this line will be able, on their 
diploma, to enter the leading Colleges of the 
country, or they may continue the regular Ceas- 
sicae Course in this College. The work in 
this Course will be thoroughly correlated and 
fitted to the most modern College ideas. 

Teachers, here, find method in all the work 
they may select. All the branches required in 
public school work are taught in a manner 
emphasizing the pedagogical side of the work. 
The courses in Elocution, Drawing and Paint¬ 
ing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Business, 
including Stenography and Typewriting, and 
comprehensive courses in Bible work, are all 
in the hands of competent and experienced 
teachers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader 
and fresher lines than ever before. The latest 
good, and the most philosophic work will be 
explained and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
every aid to successful work along every scho¬ 
lastic and professional line. We have no room 
for idlers, We are crowded with earnest, con¬ 
scientious workers. The spirit of the work is 
most helpful and inspiring. 

The natural advantages of picturesque scen¬ 
ery, healthful climate and pure water, and the 
special provision made for the convenience, 
comfort and healthfulness of the students in the 
college buildings, are additional atttactions of 
the institution. The centre of the student life 
is in the dormitories, which heretofore have 
been inadequate to the school’s growing num¬ 
bers. During past Spring terms a large num¬ 
ber of students had to be accommodated with 
private boarding places; but, now we are able, 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooms in the Students’ Hall, and the changes 
made in the old building, to accommodate all 
w T ho come, and apply early for rooms. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

M. G. Brumbaugh, President, 
Huntingdon, 

Pennsylvania. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Chautauquan , the representative periodi¬ 
cal of the Chautaquan Literary and Scientific 
Circle appears regularly on the tables of the 
College reading room, through the kindness of 
its editor Dr. Theodore L. Flood. This periodi¬ 
cal is always up to date on current topics; and, 
besides containing a large amount of the “Re¬ 
quired readings” of the Circle presents each 
month many valuable contributions on scientif¬ 
ic and literary topics. Meadville , Pa. 

Popular Science. New York, is a storehouse 
filled from first page to last, with matter of very 
great interest to students of all classes. It is 
the successor to the old Boston Journal of 
Chemistry conducted by the late James R. 
Nicholos, M. D., and which maintained a very 
high standing in scientific matters. Under its 
present management its scope has been greatly 
enlarged, but its high character has been main¬ 
tained. We commend it to students, teachers 
and professional men and women generally. 

We club the Juniata Echo with the following 
periodicals at the prices named: 

Cosmopolitan , $1.00 both for $t « 

McClure's , i.oo “ - 1.35 

Munscy , 1.00 “ “ 1.35 

Youths' Companion , 1.70 “ “ 2.15 

(when new subscribers to Companion .) 
Household , 1.00 “ “ 1.35 

Ladies' Home Journal , 1.00 “ “ 1.50 

We will club with any other paper or period¬ 
ical at liberal rates. 

Among the many good things “Table Talk” 
puts before us this month is an article on Candy 
Making by Miss C. C. Bedford, an acknowledg¬ 
ed expert in that line: A description of “A 
Mexican Dinner;” the regular department of 
Housekeepers’ Inquiries, which contains nearly 
fifty recipes—a veritable cook book in itself: the 
New Bill of Fare, which is full of woman’s in¬ 
terests: the New Menus for March, which in¬ 
cludes one for every meal of the month. The 
entertainments, novelties, books.—everything 
for the March season of 1896, you will find in 
its pages. Our readers may obtain a sample 
copy of this magazine, free, by addressing the 
Table Talk Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
or receive it monthly, for one vear, in connec¬ 
tion with Juniata Echo, both’for $1.35, “ Ta¬ 
ble Talk" as a valuable help in the culinary 
matters of any household. 

Here is an item that shows the great care ta¬ 
ken by some literary men in respedt to their ar¬ 
ticles; and we present it for the double purpose 
of showing one of the places where the good 
things in literature may be found, and as a les¬ 
son for younger writers who use less care in 
their work. In 18,84 Eugene Field wrote a story 
which he called “The Werewolf.” When it 
was finished he laid it aside and a year after¬ 
ward entirely rewrote it. In 1886 he again took 
it up and revised it, and during the nine years 
between that time and his death in November 
last, he rewrote it eight times. Plis last revision 


pleased him and he decided to print it. But 
death came too suddenly, and the story was 
found, unpublished, among his effects, Mrs. 
Field, concluding to have the story appear, gave 
it to the editor of The Ladies' Home Journal 
in which magazine all of Mr. FieM’s work, out¬ 
side of his newspaper articles, was presented to 
the public. The story is printed in the March 
issue of the Journal, strikingly illustrated bv 
Mr. Howard Pyle. 
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m., and stopping at all intermediate stations. 

Trains No. 4 and 10 run daily between Hanisburgand 
Hagerstown. *Dai1y. fDaily except Sunday. 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga aiid New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE. J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 

JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 

Chambersburg, Fa. 
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ENVELOPES with name and address neatly prin¬ 
ted on for 50 Cents, sent post paid 011 receipt of - 
J. L. RUPERT, Job Printer, Huntingdon, Pa. 











































0. L. STEWART, 

ONE PRICE 

Cash Clothier, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

Cheapest Clothing house 

IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 

516 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA, 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 

China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 

Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also carry a fine line of 

After-Dinner Coffee Cups andSancers, Yases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni¬ 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 

USE FISHER’S BREAD, 

For Sale by all GROCERS, 

G. W. FISHER, 

417 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 

AND THE 

JUNIATA ECHO 

Both for $1.35 a Year. 

The Great Illustrated Honthlies have in the 
past sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to printers 
how The Cosmopolitan , with its yearly 1536 pages of 
reading matter by the greatest writers of the world, 
and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be 
furnished for $3.00 a year. It recently put up the 
most perfect magazine printing plant in the world, 
and now comes what is really a wonder : 

The Price has been reduced to $1.00. 

Think of it, 128 pages of reading matter, with over 
120 illustrations—a volume that would sell in cloth 
binding at $1.00 

For only 8^ cents. 

We will send you the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 

which has the strongest staff of regular contributors of 
any existing periodical, and the 

Juuiata Echo, both for only $1.35 a year. 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 

Boots, Stas, Goto, Slots, 

RUBBERS, &c. 

Lais’Fine Shoes a Specialty. 

Custom work done to order/and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. B. KLINE~ 

Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. H. WESTBROOK & SON, 
Leaders in Footwear, 

515 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Dr. G. L. ROBB, 

DENTIST, 

509 Washington St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 

512 514 and 514M Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 



L. W. 

Watchmaker and Jeweler, 

AND DEALER IN 

Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 

516 Penn St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


'T'HE readers of this paper and 
* all their friends will always find 
a first class stock of Dry Goods, 
Notions, Trimmings, Laces, Em¬ 
broideries, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ Miss¬ 
es’ and Children’s Jackets, Wraps 
and everything else found in a first 
class Dry Goods Store. 

We sell for cash ; do a clean cut, 
straight forward business, and peo¬ 
ple dealing with us will have little 
cause for complaint. 

We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant ar¬ 
ticles for birthday, wedding, and other 

gifts, to which we invite special atten¬ 
tion. 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 



Examinations Free. - 
At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


HAZLETT BROS., 

Glothiers and Furnishers, 

404 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


DRUGS .---a. 

Everything in the Drug and Drug¬ 
gist Sundry line, such as Brushes, Combs, 
Perfumery, Toilet Articles and every¬ 
thing else usually kept in a first class 
Drug store, can be found at 

STEEL’S, 

S. E. Comer of Diamond, 

HUNTINGDON , PA. 

Finest Soda Water in town. 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 

Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 

Books and Stationery, 

Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box papers 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 

We can get you any book published at pub¬ 
lishers* price. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES IN 

CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
ARE TO BE FOUND AT 

HUGO MAYER S 

Golden Eagle Clothing Hall, 

Cor. 4th and Penn Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

W E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

JOS. R. CARMON. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 

No. 113, Fourth Street. 

K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 

R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: 

J. C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 

K. A. Govel 1, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 

Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking .business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 

T. WILDAY BLACK, 

The Leading Jeweler, 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, 

JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
UMBRELLAS 

REPAIRED AND RE-COVERED. 

Special attention given to fine 
Watch and Jewelry 
Repairing . 

ALL WORK WARRANTED. 

Sign of Big Watch, 423 Penn Street, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 

Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - - PA. 


JNO. A. PORT. 


J. H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, 

DEALERS IN 

Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING ^ 

Bar. and White Ply. Rocks, Black Langshangs, Light 
Brahmas, very large Pekin Ducks. We have, the best 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs $1 per setting. 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United States 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits weigh¬ 
ing to 12 lbs. w. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 

JAS. L. WESTBROOK, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

WestM’s Fans Ice Cm, 

CREAM MADE BY STEAM. 

G opMp"»Bf«r HUNTINGDON, PA. 

MILLINERY, TfuTunTo y f 

Spring Hats, Bonnets and Millinery Noveities. 

Call and examine our stock befory buying 
elsewhere. 

ADA MEREDITH, 

605 Washington $t., HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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A MILE-STONE. 


(To the Eclectic Literary Society, on her Twentieth 
Birthday, April 17th, 1896.) 

A fateful journey on the road of Time ! 

’Twere good we rest a bit, and reinforce 
Our drooping strength with reminiscent rhyme, 
A gentle spur upon our starward course. 

’Tis April now and morning for the throng 
That at faith’s tripod waits; cleft is the sky, 
Tearful, yet blue, with peal of spring birds’ song; 
Hearts throb; hope builds;—pile the stern gran¬ 
ite high! 

As when the buds of oak and maple swell, 

We look for early glimpse of emerald spray 
Thick-set with blooms, and signs begin to tell 
Of daisied valleys bringing in the May, 

So the fresh youth, the laugh, the dewy eye, 

The pride of mothers and of nature, bring 
The promise of rare manhood by and by , 

Whose fragrance of kind words and deeds shall 
swing 

Like censers o’er the brown, dry fields of life. 

Dawn of the mind ! reason immortal, grand ! 
Helm of the hulk of life, for service great, 

For riding o*er “a sea of troubles” planned. 

On which all passions and temptations wait! 

Here is the crowd; light-hearted some, and 
braced 

With healthful exercise of sense and mind; 
Some flushed and weary from the reckless waste 
Of time spent chasing feathers on the wind; 

A few stray laggards close the rear, and all 
Press to one spot to count the years and deeds 
Past and to come,—what fates and friends may 
fall 

To each,—whether of laurel or of weeds 
Their manhood’s crowns may be;—they set a 
stone 

To mark the place;—and whither now, 0 youth ? 
The path is not all cleared yet; each his own 
Hewing must do, nor look for comrade’s ruth. 


None may turn back; for by the fixed decree 
Of heaven’s high Infinite, every life must tend 
Onward forever, whether grief or glee 
Urge or dissuade,—on to the solemn end. 

So to new pastures in the realm of thought, 

And vineyards where the wine of wisdom grows 
Bend your young feet; for never deeds are 
wrought 

Worthy a man, save as his whole face glows 
With highest reach of knowledge in his sphere, 
With purpose grand, and utmost exercise 
Of gift with which his God endowed him. Here 
Pluck the full ears of learning; for the prize 
Of truth in jewels overturn the soil 
With shares thrice tempered by a pliant will 
To mould to greatness all the petty toil 
With book and pen, and fashion good from ill. 

Life at its mid-day is a stern employ, 

Needing all strength of mind and zeal of soul 
Gathered in blossom-time, when life was joy 
Mainly,—a sweet, brief prelude to the whole. 
Enter the gates of noon with loving heart 
As well as judging head; no ministry 
So crowns a man with true, unconscious art 
As loss of self in restless energy 
To make wrong right, to brace the souls that 
faint, 

To use his talent for the sake of God, 

Distilling patience out of drear complaint, 
Smoothing the road by tribulation trod. 

To buy, and sell and gain; to write a book; 

To build a house, or sail upon the sea; 

To play the master’s music, or to cook; 

To be well skilled in all the arts that be 
Were poor attainment, if above it all 
No sense of human brotherhood held sway 
As pilot of the craft. The words that fall 
Like gracious rain-drops on an April day 
Drop from the sky for you: the faithful tears 
Which water other lives, nor guerdon ask. 

Shall bring full harvest in the sunless years 
Where God is light and love the only task. 

Adaline Hohe beery. 
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HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF PROF. ZUCK. 


Jacob M. Zuck was born near Mer- 
cersburg, Franklin Co., Pa., in the year 
1846. His father, Jacob Zuck, was an 
honest and intelligent farmer, and the 
son Jacob spent the early part of his life 
amid the scenes and experiences of farm 
life. At the age of two years, he was in¬ 
jured by a fall from which he never fully 
recovered. Being unable to do much 
work on the farm, he, at an early age, 
gave himself to study. At the Lafayette 
district school he received the first 
instruction beyond what his father, 
mother, and older brother gave him at 
home. His father seeing that he was des¬ 
tined to be a cripple for life began his 
education at an early age and before 
he entered the district school, it is said, 
he could read and write, and also under¬ 
stood the first principles of Arithmetic. 

In speaking of the trouble his crip¬ 
pled limb gave him, he incidentally re¬ 
vealed a bit of his experience the first 
day at the district school. He was play¬ 
ing with the boys and one who was older, 
larger, and farther advanced in his stud¬ 
ies, thoughtlessly and rudely called him 
“limpy.” He quickly retorted, “I can’t 
lick you, and I would’nt if I could, but 
I’ll beat you in Arithmetic before school 
is over.” And he did it too. 

This little incident shows that the de¬ 
sire to excel, a prominent characteristic 
of his life, was developed at an early age. 
He was not long satisfied with the advan¬ 
tages the district school afforded. He cov¬ 
eted more and more ‘ ’learning’s prize’ ’ and 
resolved to “climb her heights and take 
it. ” After quitting the district school he 
taught one term and then entered the 
Millersville State Normal School. He at 
once commenced the prescribed Normal 
course with a determination to finish it, 
but was just as fully decided that it should 


be done at his own expense and therefore 
taught at intervals during his course un¬ 
til he graduated in 1870.. He returned 
to his home in Franklin county immedi¬ 
ately after graduation and spent the 
months of July and August in study and 
doing such work as he could about the 
house and farm. In September he took 
charge of a graded school in a town in 
Schuylkill county. He was solicited for 
the same position the next school year, 
but being offered a position in the public 
schools at Waynesboro, Pa., at a higher 
salary, and this being nearer his home and 
friends, he accepted it, and taught with 
much success. He was not, however, 
satisfied with his attainments in the 
sciences. His commencement day at 
Millersville was to him only the beginning 
of his intellectual pursuit. Soon after his 
graduation a friend said, to him “Well, 
Jacob, you have now finished your educa¬ 
tion, what do you intend to do?” “You 
are mistaken” said he, “I had my com¬ 
mencement day only a short time ago. 
I am just beginning my education.” 

After teaching a year in the schools at 
Waynesboro, Pa., he attended the Na¬ 
tional Normal School, at Lebanon, Ohio, 
and graduated in the scientific course. 
He then taught in the Medina Normal 
School, Ohio, at the same time studying the 
classics. Here he applied himself so close¬ 
ly to his studies that his health failed and 
he was compelled to relinquish, for the 
time, his intention to finish the classical 
course. He returned to his home in 
Franklin County and on his way stopped 
at Huntingdon, and during his visit, ways 
and means for starting Juniata College 
were first considered. This was in the 
year 1876, and in April of the same year 
he came to Huntingdon and the school 
was started “with nothing back of it,” as 
he said “but faith,”—another prominent 
characteristic of the man. 
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In a letter to me previous to his arriv¬ 
al at Huntingdon he said, “I am coming, 
but I confess I cannot see ahead in this 
enterprise any farther than my arrival at 
your place. I have no money, and I do 
not have the assurance of anything be¬ 
yond the promise that I am to eat and 
sleep at your place for the next six 
months. From a human standpoint all 
is dark before me, but the work in which 
we are about to engage is certainly right 
and I firmly believe if we work together 
and do right, the Lord will open the way. ’ ’ 
His faith in his work was so strong that 
amid the many discouragements in the 
early days of the school, he never intimat¬ 
ed that the project should be abandoned, 
nor murmered in the face of difficulties. 
When the new college building was erect¬ 
ed in 1878, and the school was moved 
from a rented building into it, he seemed 
to feel that a long step was gained towards 
success. On the 17th of April, when the 
Anniversary meeting of the opening of 
school was held, he gave an address 
which had in it the enthusiasm, vim, and 
fire of a hero. He was armed afresh for 
the conflict, and that night after that 
large and enthusiastic meeting had closed, 
he said, “The day of success is dawing.” 
His faith had supported him until he 
could see, as he thought, the approach of 
things hoped for. 

Another characteristic of Prof. Zuck 
was humility. He never attributed any 
success entirely to his own efforts. He 
always regarded with deference the opin¬ 
ions of others, no matter how adverse to 
his own. He believed that pride is in 
the feeling and is shown most clearly in 
words and actions. To set up one’s own 
opinions and insist on them as a standard 
of conduct for others he considered a 
strong proof of pride in the heart. In 
contemplating the future of the school 
work begun at Huntingdon, he would 


frequently say, “I can only begin the 
work, and if I can begin it well, I shall 
have accomplished my work. ’ ’ 

In all his work he was unselfish. He 
sought not his own glory and always re¬ 
joiced in the success of others. In an 
old Primitive Chi istian, among the School 
Notes, I find this sentence: “I think the 
most contemptible man is he who envies 
the success of his brother.” Those 
higher in knowledge and fame he looked 
up to with wistful eyes, but not with 
envy. When reproved by his friends for 
too close application to study, he would 
say, “It is a necessity. My pupils ex¬ 
pect something from me each day, and I 
do not want to disappoint them.” He 
worked to give, not for self-aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

Prof. Zuck was also a pious man. He 
made the Bible a daily study and applied 
its teachings as he came in touch with 
others. He was kind and courteous to 
all, yet positive and firm in adherence to 
what he believed to be right. While a 
member of our family , we often called on 
him to lead in the morning devotions, and 
there was one stereotyped petition in his 
prayer that we shall never forget. At the 
close of his prayer, and as a sort of cli¬ 
max, he would say, “Lord, prepare us 
for the duties of this day, and give us 
more of thy Spirit, and help us to exem¬ 
plify it as we come in contact with others. ’ ’ 
Then, too, his room was his closet and 
the place where he prepared to meet the 
grave questions which so frequently came 
up in the early history of the School. On 
one occasion we wanted a magazine winch 
he had taken to his room, and on knock¬ 
ing at the door, received no answer. 
Thinking he was out, we opened the door 
and walking in, found him on his knees. 
He soon rose and said: .“This evening 
the question of the erection of a college 
building is to come up, and I thought I 
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would have a private talk with God about 
it.” That evening it was decided to 
erect the first college building without 
any money except what was subscribed 
by a few of the friends of the school at 
Huntingdon, But there was back of the 
undertaking the prayers of this man of 
God, and those associated with him. To 
an over-ruling Providence we attribute 
the success that has thus far attended the 
College. 

Prof. Zuck was also loyal to his church 
and people. No position of honor or 
money consideration ever tempted him to 
leave the work. When he came to Hun¬ 
tingdon to commence the school, he was 
offered a good salary in a position that 
promised prominence and public distinc¬ 
tion, but he discarded all this that he 
might work for and with the people of 
his choice, and with whom he died, May 
nth, 1879. 

We give this brief sketch of the life of 
Prof. Zuck, hoping that it may serve as 
an inspiration to those who are to follow in 
the work so nobly begun. The College is 
still in the first stage of its existence, and 
needs strong men intellectually and spir¬ 
itually to carry it on towards the ideal of 


its founder. 


J. B. Brumbaugh. 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 

This life is a workshop, full of bustling 
humanity. Here may ever be heard the 
sound of the hammer and saw in every 
trade and profession. Here is shaped 
and fashioned the material which exists, 
in mind and matter. All are builders in 
a certain sense. Some build costly dwell- 
. ings with beautiful surroundings, and 
decorated with every lavish gift of art; 

. splendid palaces with golden and jeweled 
thrones, from which they may sway mon¬ 
archical sceptres; lofty monuments of 
architectural beauty, to be admired by 


the nations. Others build upon riches, 
hoarding up vast stores of wealth, while 
still others rear noble mounds of literature 
and learning. Most of these, intent on 
worldly honor, strive to build up a world¬ 
wide reputation, which they hope may 
live through all time, and be inherited by 
their offspring. 

But abetter, a nobler, a grander work, 
is the building of character. Solomon 
spoke truth when he said, 1 ‘A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches. V 
He meant not so much a good worldly 
reputation, as a good name for true and 
real character. 

Do we build structures of wood and 
stone, they will moulder to dust;,;do we 
erect palaces of marble and granite, they 
will crumble and decay; do we hoard up 
riches, moth and rust will corrupt; do we 
gain a great reputation, it will tarnish 
and fade. But, if we build character, it 
will stand though nations fall. By form¬ 
ing character, we create the motor which 
moves the world. Some one has said, 
“Character is what we.are, reputation 
what people think we are.” But how 
often is the people’s opinion, and even 
our own estimation of ourselves far super¬ 
ior to what we are! We pose as some 
Goliath of intellectual strength, when in 
reality we have but a superficial know¬ 
ledge of few things. Men present them¬ 
selves as angels of light, when they are 
but vile hypocrites in the garb of Christi¬ 
anity,—whitened sepulchres full of dead 
men’s bones. 

Here are men of wealth, who are known 
as benefactors of humanity, because they 
endow religious and educational institu¬ 
tions, but who are at the same time grind¬ 
ing out the life of the working man. Here 
are so-called great writers, who are sap¬ 
ping our best young minds and hearts by 
their death-dealing literature. Character 
should be made of sterner stuff. It should 
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be coin which passes current and at par 
value in all countries. 

Posterity should and does estimate men 
not so much by what they did as by 
what they were. What is it that causes 
the names of Tin coin, Gladstone, Seneca 
and Solon to stand out so prominently on 
the list of illustrious men ? Nothing but 
the talent, wealth, elevation and stability 
of character, the natural out-working of 
which has been to render these names il¬ 
lustrious and to enshrine them in the 
hearts of men. The prevailing trouble 
with humanity is, that we fail to realize 
the great and grand truth that “life is 
real.” 

How then is this thing, which we call 
characater, formed ? Character is inherit¬ 
ed. We must then, in the words of anoth¬ 
er, begin to train a child a hundred years 
before he is born. But associations and 
environment have the most to do with the 
formation of character. Environment 
may not keep an acorn from producing 
an oak, but it may stunt its growth. 
Youth is the plastic state—-the period of 
all others when the human soul is most 
easily moulded and character most read¬ 
ily formed. Youth is the seed time. 
Maturity gathers in the crop. Youth is 
the fountain from which the waters of 
life flow. When the plastic mind of the 
child has hardend into the man of evil, 
what can change him? Hence, we all 
become character-builders in a sense. By 
virtue of heredity our building, whether 
for weal or woe, affedts the lives of others 
as well as ourselves. Parents are assum¬ 
ing a great responsibility by becoming 
trainers of immortal souls. If they do 
not train and instruct their children, the 
devil will. Men and women often make 
moral ship-wrecks, because of some habit 
acquired from associates in childhood. 
Books are among the most effective com¬ 
panions. Choose well, then, literature 


for the rising generation. You who 
are teachers have taken upon your¬ 
selves one of the noblest works of life. 
Your life will to a great extent be reflect¬ 
ed through coming generations. May 
you then begin to fully realize your 
great and exalted, but at the same time, 
responsible position. 

Fellow Eclectics, we are all taking a 
part in this work of character building. 
Whether in the pulpit, the school room, 
the workshop, or on the farm, we are 
helping to frame the character of all with 
whom we come in contact. We have 
done so with all with whom we have ever 
associated. At the same time we are 
building our own character. What has 
been the nature of our building? The 
little pebble in the brook becomes more 
polished by coming in contact with its 
fellows. Is this the way with our char¬ 
acters ? 

The tree which is hollow has a good 
appearance outside but the storm will 
shatter and overthrow it. This is repu¬ 
tation. But the tree with a solid heart 
will outlive the storm. This is character. 
May we then realize that a good char¬ 
acter is composed of virtues, and that it 
is the foundation upon which religion 
and immortality rest ! 

S. S. Blough, ’93. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

The Juniata Literary Society was or¬ 
ganized in April, 1876, in connection with 
the Normal and Collegiate Institute of 
Huntingdon. The latter was founded by 
Prof. J. M. Zuck, April 17th, 1876 with 
3 pupils. At that time the society meet¬ 
ings were held in the corner room on the 
first floor of 1400 Washington Street, and 
this room was also a school-room and the 
“chapel” so dear to all the original 
“Normalites.” Prof. Zuck presided at 
the first meeting and I think there was 
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no secretary. The current school work 
often figured prominently in the exercis¬ 
es of the Juniata Society and the personal¬ 
ity of the Principal was strongly impressed 
upon all the early meetings. At first he 
made all the programs and assigned the 
parts to be taken by each student. La¬ 
ter a program committee of two or three 
was appointed. The early meetings were 
private and I think occured on Friday 
afternoon. It has been stated that ladies 
were excluded, but of this I have no recol¬ 
lection. 

Among my early personal recollections 
after the admission of the public to the 
evening sessions, is that of reading a 
chapter of Caesar and then translating it 
for the benefit of the audience. ' My 
remonstrance with Prof. Zuck was use¬ 
less and I never could see the utility of 
thus seemingly parading my linguistic 
accomplishments. Another night anato¬ 
mical and physiological truths were illus¬ 
trated by a vivid crayon talk, outlin¬ 
ing the circulation of the blood. I think 
Barton Shoup was the performer. That 
old blackboard figured prominently in 
many of the early school and society pro¬ 
ceedings, and its great usefulness cer¬ 
tainly merited for it, and for all who stood 
before it, many fond and grateful re¬ 
collections. 

Debates were of first importance and 
strong indeed must be the reason which 
could excuse any person who was assign¬ 
ed a part. So greatly did the popular in¬ 
terest center on debate that a bulletin 
announcing alive topic, or favorite debat¬ 
ers, was sure to bring out a large attend¬ 
ance of visitors. The bulletins were dis¬ 
played weekly at the post-office, and every 
participant felt as if he or she were the 
observed of all observers. In this connec¬ 
tion I desire to bear testimony to the 
great value of those debates in devel¬ 
oping individual power and in giv¬ 


ing full control of the entire person. 

Recitations, readings and music, then 
as now, added to the enjoyment of the 
evening, and Ella J. Brumbaugh was re¬ 
sponsible for much of the hiusical success. 
In the early days the tuning fork was 
the only instrumental aid, but th$ quartet 
would often meet elsewhere than in the 
chapel for practice immediately proceed¬ 
ing the society hour. Those were happy 
days, and I wish the contact with life’s 
hard problems might permit us to retain 
more of the musical movement and free¬ 
dom from care in our lives. 

The Literary Record , the society paper, 
was another prominent feature of the 
work; and students and many of their 
friends contributed to its column. A 
poem, an essay, or a description was often 
assigned by Prof. Zuck as a part of the 
rhetoric lesson. They would be revised and 
read as corrected. A spirit of emulation 
was created which secured for the editor 
very little re-copying of articles, and the 
the Record was therefore worthy of a bet¬ 
ter fate than to live only in the recol¬ 
lections of those who heard its regular 
weekly publications as read by the editor. 

Parliamentary usage was strictly fol¬ 
lowed in all our proceedings and this was 
the rock against which timid souls were 
thrown by preconcerted, though silent 
arrangement. Each successful term as 
presiding officer, was succeeded, at the 
next opportunity, by severer parliamen¬ 
tary tactics, and a favorite performance 
was to call a president pro tempore and 
thus to drill the unsuspecting. I remem¬ 
ber how, upon taking the chair after an 
inaugural address, I was immediately 
launched into the most intricate series 
of tactics led by Prof. Zuck and Dr. E. C. 
Stockton, actively supported and abetted 
by my father and H. B. and J. B. Brum¬ 
baugh. Fortunately I had freshly digest¬ 
ed Cushing and Roberts, and thus met 
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tlie storm of known and imaginary mo¬ 
tions and points of order until I was finally 
permitted to proceed with the regular 
order of business. 

Those early school and society days are 
replete with pleasant memories of ar¬ 
dent, faithful associates and associations. 
Seldom was there an unprepared perform¬ 
er, and seldom in all my experience, have 
I found more earnestness and genuine 
enthusiasm. Each individual became an 
important link in the chain of success, 
and thus assisted in securing the fullest 
measure of success. I have always re¬ 
gretted that every program, every essay, 
and every weekly paper were not carefully 
preserved as a part of the history of the 
school and society work at Huntingdon. 
In those days was laid the foundation of 
the great educational structure that is be¬ 
ing reared amongst us and to be complet¬ 
ed by others after the original workers 
have passed away. The preservation of 
those records and of the present records 
would bring untold satisfaction to each 
survivor, when, upon future visits, the 
perusual of the archives must bring a 
flood of reminiscences of those old and 
happy school days at the “Normal.” 
Again the early successes must become 
only stepping stones to those who labor 
with the increased facilities of the active 
and progressive present. The past can 
become only a stimulus to increased zeal. 

I commend the labors and successes of 
my old Juniata associates to the friendly 
emulation of all members of the Wahneeta 
and the Oriental Societies in the present 
successful days of thebeloved “Normal” 
the latter rechristened the same as our 
old Juniata Society, Juniata College. 

G. M. Brumbaugh, ’79. 
Washington, D. C., April 17, ’96. 


True learning moulds the whole being 
into harmony with God’s purposes. 
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One of the wise measures inaugurated, 
early in the history of the College was 
that every student is required to join 
the literary society. The membership 
fee is a part of the necessary expenses of 
the student on entering. This fee is 
paid once only, and membership is con¬ 
tinuous. The societies afford advantages 
that cannot be obtained in any of the 
other departments of the school, and 
those who fail to enter actively into the 
work of the societies deprive themselves 
of one of the most helpful means of ob¬ 
taining the best and most lasting exper¬ 
iences of school life. The writer refers 
back to the work of the Normal literary 
society of the State Normal School at 
Millersville with grateful memory, for the 
helpfulness of its work, and the lasting 
and pleasant associations with its mem¬ 
bers. 

The April number of the Echo has 
been delayed on account of disappoint¬ 
ment in securing the history of the liter¬ 
ary societies connected with the college 
work; and even at this late date we are 
compelled to accept the disappointment, 
and go to press with a mere apology for 
what we had expected to give. We hope 
to avoid these vexations, in the future 
and have every department so well organ¬ 
ized, when the new volume commences, 
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in 0 < 6 l., that delays will not occur. There 
are those who have had the benefit of all 
the labor and sacrifice in establishing the 
educational work at Huntingdon, and 
who are capable, if they were willing, to 
aid the work now by contributions of 
their best thought, in terse, thoughtful 
articles bearing upon the work of educa¬ 
tion among us. Again we solicit their 
help. The editors need material, all or¬ 
iginal, from which to select subjects suit¬ 
ed to the current need. Let them have 
your aid in making the Echo the best 
educational periodical in the country. 
No school does better work than the one 
which the Echo represents, and we want 
the representative to keep abreast of the 
work. It is now quoted as having the 
largest circulation of any periodical of its 
kind in the state, and we want to sustain 
its standard for excellence. 

HISTORY OF THE LITERARY 
SOCIETIES. 

Prof. Jacob M. Zuck and those associ¬ 
ated with him in establishing the Normal 
and Collegiate Institute of Huntingdon, 
Pa., which, afterwards grew into the 
Brethren’s Normal College, and later 
into the present successful educational in¬ 
stitution, the Juniata College, organized 
a work which necessitated the forming of 
collateral organizations as helps to the 
work. The parent of these was the Juni¬ 
ata Literary Society. 

Of the early work of this society, no 
definite records are preserved if any had 
been made, at the time. It was begun 
as a help to the school work, and often 
embodied features of the daily lessons. 
From the best recollections that can be 
summoned, it was organized in April, or 
early in May of 1876, and the meetings 
were held Friday afternoon of each week. 
At these meetings, Prof. Zuck presided. 
There was no secretary and the programs 


were arranged, and all the drill given by 
him. The first minutes of record are of a 
meeting held August 22, 1S76, and these 
are appended entire. Huntingdon, Pa., 
August 22, 1876. The following mem¬ 
bers of Mr. Zuck’s Normal School met 
in the chapel at 7:30 o’clock this evening 
for the purpose of organizing a Debating 
Section, and of carrying out a pre-arrang¬ 
ed programme: S. C. Peightal, Gaius 
M. Brumbaugh, Miss Annie Campbell, 
B. F. Marks, S, C. Gilbaugh and H. D. 
Davy. After some preliminary remarks 
by the teacher, Mr. H. D. Davy took the 
chair and the Section proceeded to carry 
out the programme for the evening. On 
motion, J. B. Brumbaugh and Wealthy A. 
Clark were elected members of the Sec¬ 
tion. Mr. Peightal moved that a judge 
be appointed for the evening. Motion 
carried and J. M. Zuck was appointed to 
that office. The question for debate was, 
Resolved, that intemperance is a greater 
evil than war. Affirmative, H. D. Davy, 
S. C. Gilbaugh, and J. B, Brumbaugh. 
Negative, S. C. Peightal, B. F. Marks, 
and G. M. Brumbaugh. The judge’s 
decision was given in favor of the affirm¬ 
ative. The critic, Mr. Peightal then 
made a report, after which there were 
some general criticisms. The election of 
officers was next in order and resulted as 
follows: President, J. B. Brumbaugh, 
Secretary, B. F. Marks. The programme 
for next meeting is as follows; Resolved, 
that we can gain more information by 
reading than by traVeling. Affirmative S. 
C. Peightal, J. B. Brumbaugh, H. D. 
Davy. Negative, G. M. Brumbaugh, 
B. F. Marks, S. C. Gilbaugh. On mo¬ 
tion the Section adjourned to meet next 
Tuesday evening at 7:30. Pres. H. D. 
Davy; Sec. J. M. Zuck. 

Afterwards the students of the school 
seem to have been formed into three 
divisions: the Bryants, the Ebenezers 
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and the Irvings, which held their meet¬ 
ings the same evenings, and their mem¬ 
bership was designated by Prof. Zuck. 
Early in January 1877, a committee, con- 
sistingof J. M. Zuck, E. D. Kendig, and 
S. B. Shoop, was appointed by the * ‘Sec¬ 
tion" to prepare a constitution and by¬ 
laws, for the organization of the new lit¬ 
erary society. The committee reported 
on the 13th of the same month and the 
Constitution and By-Laws were adopted, 
and the Juniata Literary Society was 
established. 

This constitution was signed by 48 per¬ 
sons, some of whom are still actively as¬ 
sociated with the work of the Juniata 
College and the present society organiza¬ 
tions. The names are appended: J. M. 
Zuck, W. H. Flory, O. R. Beer, S. B. 
Shoop, E. D. Kendig, S. S. Zug, D. Y. 
S wayne, Wealthy A. Clarke, J. B. Brum¬ 
baugh, Ella J. Brumbaugh, Joseph W. 
Beer, H. B. Brumbaugh, Clara M. Miller, 
Phebe R. Norris,' Eliab Zuck, G. M. 
Brumbaugh, M. Etta Kephart, H. P. 
Castle, Theo. C. Hollenberger, E. B. 
Swayne, Lizzie Murray, W. F. Bowman, 
Esther Jacob, A. B, Brumbaugh, Hat¬ 
tie E. Miller, Jennie L. Weimer, P. H. 
McHugh, Mary Bowlby, A. L- Garver, 
Ida B. Corbin, C. S. Van Dyke, E. W. 
Berishoff, M. K. Hare, J. R. Smith, 
Phebe W. Weakley, W. M. Laird, Em¬ 
ma A. Miller, Virgie F. Lane, Maria A. 
Spanogle, J. A. Fleming, Ida Hollenberg¬ 
er, Anna J. Gregory, Eloise B. Grisinger, 
Cora A. Brumbaugh, Mary E. Laird, D. S. 
Brandt, J. Frank Corbin, A. D. Beachey. 

During the summers of 1876-7 the so¬ 
ciety was changed to a Teachers’ Insti¬ 
tute and the sessions w T ere devoted to 
the discussion of subje( 5 ts relating to ed¬ 
ucation, and the management and dis¬ 
cipline of schools; and during, other parts 
of the years each session was opened with 
a Teacher’s Talk by Prof. Zuck. Anoth¬ 


er feature of the society work was the reg¬ 
ular lectures by Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, 
on hygienic and physiological subjects. 

The first society paper was prepared 
and read by H. B. Brumbaugh at the meet¬ 
ing held Feb. 3, 1877 and is described in 
the minutes as “quite interesting. ’ * 

In accordance with a resolution adopt¬ 
ed by the trustees of the B. N. C., on 
Sept. 11, 1879, the Juniata Literary So¬ 
ciety was re-organized under a new con¬ 
stitution, as the “Eclectic Literary So¬ 
ciety of the Brethren’s Normal College,” 
which continued in active operation until 
in January 1892. 

January 15, 1892, the school adopted 
a resolution asking a committee to be 
appointed to re-organize the society; and 
January 30 there was a meeting of the 
students, faculty and trustees at which it 
was decided that a committee be appoint- 
to draft resolutions, * ‘whereby the Eclec¬ 
tic Literary Society should be discontinu¬ 
ed.” The committee consisted of C. O. 
Beery, J. C. Reiff, F. S. Blough and J. 
A. Myers. At a subsequent meeting 
their report was adopted and the Eclectic 
Literary Society ceased to exist as an ac¬ 
tive organization; but it was to be perpet¬ 
uated by a joint meeting of both or all the 
Societies once a year, as an anniversary 
meeting on or near the date of the organ¬ 
ization of the school. 

In harmony with these resolutions the 
society was divided into sister societies 
named respectively, Wahneeta and Orien¬ 
tal. The Wahneeta organized Feb. 24, 
’92, and the Oriental Feb. 25, ’92, each 
adopting its own constitution and by-laws, 
and they are now the representative soc¬ 
ieties of the Juniata College. 

Since their organization in Feb. ’92 
these societies have added to the Library 
over 200 volumes, and before the end of 
the present term $75 worth of books are 
to be added to these. 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Hubert B. Landis, ’94, is teaching a 
summer term of school at Mexico, Pa. 

Bruce I. Myers, ’95, enlivened his old 
Juniata friends by a short visit to the 
school, the last Saturday and Sunday of 
April. 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, ’95, who fills a 
good position in the Royersford public 
schools, says: “I like teaching very well; 
like Juniata just as well. 

D. H. Miller, of Oakville, Cumberland 
County, Pa., was a recent visitor at the 
college, bringing with him a son, who has 
entered the Normal English course. 

Chalice W. Baker, ’91, called at the 
college on the 1 ith of March and arrang¬ 
ed for his work in the Scientific course, 
which he began with the Spring term. 

The following new post-graduates are 
enrolled this term: Chalice W. Baker, ’91; 
Lewis M. Keim, ’94: John M. Hooley, 
’95; H. S. Piper, Shippensburg State 
Normal School, ’94. 

D. R. Hanawalt, of Philadelphia, when 
on business trips, generally stops to see 
friends at Juniata, where he is always a 
welcome visitor. His last call at the col¬ 
lege was April 7 th. 

Herbert Hall, ’95, is taking a course in 
architecture at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. He spent the Easter vacation at 
his home in Huntingdon, and visited old 
friends at the college. 

Rev. J. D. Steele, Ph. D., of New York, 
when on a visit to his cousin, Samuel 
Steele, ’96, called at the college and gave 
an interesting address in the chapel on the 
morning of March 26th. 

Among the recent visitors at the col¬ 
lege were Mibali V. Idleman, Marysville, 
W. Va., a student of ’93 and ’94; John H. 
Hoover, Boynton, Pa., a student in ’92; 
and J. H. Swan, class of ’92. 


Dr. E. Bower Himes, *91, since his 
graduation from the medical college, has 
built up a large practice at Newton 
Hamilton, Pa. A recent fire destroyed 
his office, and a number of valuable books 
were lost. 

Dr. S. M. Lane, ’81, who has been in 
the west for some time on account of his 
health, is rapidly gaining strength at 
West Cliff, Colorado. He hopes soon to 
4 ‘hang out his shingle’ ’ and resume med¬ 
ical practice at Manitou Springs. 

S. S. Blough, ’93, came with his little 
family at Anniversary time and visited 
his friends in this place. Since leaving 
school he has been elected to the ministry, 
and he preached a very acceptable sermon 
in the college chapel, Sunday, April 19th. 

J. J. Hoover, ’79, who is rapidly gain¬ 
ing a reputation in legal practice at Day- 
ton, Ohio, was married to Miss Maude 
Brosier, of that city, last summer. This 
information comes late, but none the less 
do Mr. Hoover’s friends join in their best 
wishes for his happiness. 

R. A. Zentmyer, ’82, who always man¬ 
ifests an active interest in his Alma Mater, 
was present at the Eclectic Anniversary, 
April 17th, and attended a meeting of the 
Alumni Executive Committee, which is 
arranging for the annual meeting of the 
Association, June 17th. 

Prof. J. E. Saylor, was called to his 
home in Montgomery County by the sud¬ 
den death of his father, April 2d. In his- 
loss and sorrow, Prof. Saylor had the 
sympathy of his friends, among whom 
are numbered all those who daily associ¬ 
ate with him in the class room. 

Base-ball is serving as a means of 
healthful recreation to the lovers of the 
national game, and many of the boys are 
becoming quite expert with the leathern 
sphere. There are no organized teams, 
but a fund of amusement and bodily 
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strength is obtained in the hours of recre¬ 
ation and rest from study. 

An exact copy of the inscription on the 
grave slab over Shakespeare’s body, was 
obtained as a rubbing by President Brum¬ 
baugh while visiting in Stratford last 
summer. Lately he presented the copy 
framed, to .the school, and it now hangs 
in the Library. 

Esther Fuller, of Mt. Union, Pa., in a 
letter expressive of her loyalty to Juniata, 
tells how she has passed the winter in 
serving as a “home-helper.” She says: 
“I expect that I shall ere long be with 
you to stay until I leave with a small 
honor attached to my name. ’ ’ 

The Elite Debating Society is becom¬ 
ing quite parlimentary in its deliberations. 
Lately two of its members were subjected 
to a trial of impeachment for the seeming¬ 
ly small offense of leaving a meeting 
without permission. The parties were 
acquitted, but advised by the President 
to be more orderly in the future. 

Recent news from Shade Gap, Pa., tells 
of the marriage of Mamie A. Harper, to 
James A. Swan, on the 29th of April. 
Mrs. Swan was a member of the class of 
•’92, and since her graduation, has been 
teaching in Huntingdon county. May 
the realities of life be as rich to them • as 
its anticipations are bright. 

Charles L. Rosenberger, ’93, and 
Christine Kriegbaum, were married at the 
bride’s home at South Bend, Indiana, 
April 15th. The Echo tenders its hearty 
congratulations and welcomes Mrs. Ros¬ 
enberger as an honorary member of the 
Alumni Association. The happy couple 
will make their home in Covington, Ohio. 

J. A. Myers, ’76, and a member of the 
college faculty from ’93 to ’95, called up¬ 
on his many Juniata friends while home 
on a short vacation from the University 
of Pennsylvania. At the latter institu¬ 


tion he is taking a special course in the 
Natural Sciences, and is fitting himself 
for advanced work in that line of teach¬ 
ing. 

M. Linnie Bosserman, ’79, writes to a 
friend that she has just had her Hunting¬ 
don diploma framed, after carefully 
guarding it since the day when the first 
class was graduated from the then “Nor¬ 
mal.” Miss Bosserman is a teacher of 
Indians in Colony, Oklahoma, and says: 
“We do Sunday school and Endeavor 
work in our Indian School, and hear an 
occasional sermon.” 

In ’93 and ’94 one of the good repre¬ 
sentatives of Berks County was James M. 
Klein, who is now studying stenography 
in Williamsport, Pennsylvania. In a let¬ 
ter to the business manager, he says; “I 
think that the Juniata Echo is quite an 
interesting paper since it has been enlarg¬ 
ed. * * * I like the study of short hand 
very well, but I am aware of the fadt that 
it takes months of patient toil and prac¬ 
tice. ’ ’ 

D. B. Showalter, ’88, is principal of the 
Bastrop, Louisiana, schools, but his in¬ 
terest reaches beyond “the sunny south,” 
and he sends this message to his Alma 
Mater: “Though far away, yet my inter¬ 
est in Juniata College shall never wane. 
Iam proud of her record, and prouder 
still to be among her Alumni. I am 
with you all in heart and regret very 
much that I cannot be with you oftner in 
person.” 

The last evening of the Winter term 
was fittingly occupied in a critical and 
historical analysis ot Gray’s Elegy, by Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh. The Poet’s life, 
his unassuming character, and his debut 
among the literati, were spoken of by the 
President, who visited Gray’s birth-place 
and Stoke- Pogis church last summer. At 
the close of the talk all present were pre- 
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seuted with a leaf of ivy from the ‘ ‘ ivy- 
manteled tower.” 

H. C. Stouffer, a student at Juniata in 
1883, but now in the coal business at 959 
Front Street, Philadelphia, was at his 
home near McConnelstown, attending the 
marriage of his sister Lettilia to Mr. Ad¬ 
dison Goodfellow, also a Juniata student, 
on April 14th. He expresses great pleas¬ 
ure at the apparent progress of the col¬ 
lege in which he manifests a laudable in¬ 
terest. 

The people of this vicinity have a rare 
treat in store in the appearance of Byron 
W. King, Ph. D., on May 18th in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall. Dr. King is the 
founder and president of the Pittsburg 
School of Oratory, and his recitals, espe¬ 
cially from Shakespeare and classic sour¬ 
ces, have gained him the highest place 
among entertainers now on the platform. 
No doubt he will please and benefit a 
large audience in Huntingdon. 

We congratulate Dr. Gaius M. Brum¬ 
baugh, ’79, upon his appointment as As¬ 
sistant Chief of Bureau of Animal Indus¬ 
try, Department of Agriculture, with an 
annual salary of $2,250. His scientific 
and other attainments will undoubtedly 
enable him to discharge the .important 
duties of the position with special credit 
to himself and to his first Alma Mater. 
He also continues in the practice of med¬ 
icine in Washington, D. C. 

The classes of ’94 and ’95 have made 
their records and left a living memorial of 
their existence in the soil of the college 
campus. Our present Seniors also broke 
the sod last Arbor Day, and with oratoty 
and song planted the elm of ’96. The 
class was ably represented in its chosen 
speakers, Chas. O. Beery and H. S. Rep- 
logle. “The Brave Old Oak’ ’ was chang¬ 
ed to “The Brave Old Elm” and beauti¬ 
fully rendered as a quartette. The occa¬ 


sion will unify the class more perfectly, 
and will knit their individual efforts into 
class-power that will aid them greatfy in 
the final struggles. 

Many former students, although not 
with us this term, have sent expressions 
of loyalty to Juniata and of their interest 
in its welfare. Among these is Joseph 
A. Crowell of Degraff, Ohio, who says: 
“Every time I receive a letter from ‘Old 
Huntingdon’ my soul is fired with a de¬ 
sire to return and enter again the class 
rooms of Juniata College. The happiest 
moments of my life have been spent at 
Huntingdon; and I must say that my 
success in teaching is due to four terms’ 
training at Juniata.” Mr. Crowell ex¬ 
perts to teach next winter and to resume 
his studies here in the spring of ’97. 

At a recent meeting of the Young Peo¬ 
ples’ Missionary and Temperance Society, 
its members were instructed and encour¬ 
aged by one of the most profound and in¬ 
spiring talks which President Brumbaugh 
has as yet delivered at the college. In 
breadth of application and depth of mean¬ 
ing we doubt whether the major tone 
of the discourse can be excelled. Chris¬ 
tianity as a factor in the develope- 
ment of civilization; the dependence 
and inter-dependence of men and of 
nations, caused by recent inventions 
and the division of labor; the spirit of the 
times demanding the more harmonious 
settlement of social differences; the close 
relation of true teaching to the growth of 
the Christ-principles,—were all presented 
as strong arguments for a lively interest 
among students in that greatest of all 
themes, The Christian Mission. 

The borough of Huntingdon was or¬ 
ganized March 29, 1796, and therefore 
has already passed its centennial, but the 
town is older than a hundred years. It 
was originally an Indian settlement and 
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up to the times of the Revolution was 
commonly known by the old name of 
• ‘Standing Stone. * * This name was giv¬ 
en by the early white settlers because of 
a stone monument, fourteen feet high, 
which was left by the Oneida Indians 
near the junction of “Stone” Creek and 
the Juniata River. The first claim, based 
on an “improvement,” on the land upon 
which Huntingdon now stands, is said to 
have been in 1755. The town was sur¬ 
veyed in 1767 by Rev. William Smith, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvan¬ 
ia, and by him it was named Hunting¬ 
don, in honor of Selina, Countess of Hun¬ 
tingdon in England, \Vho had given liber¬ 
al donations to the University. The bor¬ 
ough organization was not made till in 
1796, and this event will be celebrated in 
September. 

April 17, 1876, three students; April 
X7, 1896, two hundred and forty-one 
students—so in short may be represented 
the numerical growth of the institution 
now called Juniata College. The origin¬ 
al number three is now preserved in the 
three large and substantial buildings, 
which adorn the campus. But an oppor¬ 
tunity to consider a development, which 
means more than a change in figures, is 
given by the articles, which appear else¬ 
where in this number. The twentieth 
Anniversary was not celebrated like such 
former occasions, but a ledture was given 
instead of the usual mixed program. 
This change was made in accordance with 
a plan of the management to have a ser¬ 
ies of lectures through the school year. 
Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, was the Anniversary lecturer, and 
after some remarks appreciative of our 
institution’s history and reputation, he 
proceeded in his characteristically earnest 
manner to portray those qualities which 
win in the struggle of life. Many of the 


deductions were addressed to teachers, 
and altogether the lecture contained 
points of such direct application as made 
it especially helpful and inspiring. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 

ORIENTAL. 

WirriAM I. Book, Correspondent. 

Since the last issue of the Echo many 
changes have taken place: Winter has 
gone with her gray-hooded hill tops and 
snowy valleys, the robin is here once 
more inspiring us with her sweet songs, 
the little frogs in the meadows are sing¬ 
ing their spring chorus, the buds are 
opening their hard winter cradles and 
peep out into the beautiful sunlight of 
the spring time. Not only have changes 
taken place in the great spectacle of na¬ 
ture, but also in the Oriental Society 
changes have taken place and are contin¬ 
ually taking place. But, glad to say, 
they are all for the better, except in the 
case of the change made in correspondents. 
The present correspondent feels his in¬ 
ability to represent such a noble body as 
the Oriental Society, but will endeavor to 
give a true report of its proceedings. 

The questions recently discussed in de¬ 
bate are as follows: 

Resolved , That indiscriminate alms-giv¬ 
ing is advisable. 

Resolved , That the universalityof death 
makes it a blessing to mankind. 

Resolved , That great men are the pro¬ 
ducts of the books they read and the 
times in which they live. 

Resolved , That the natural resources 
east of the Mississippi exceed those west 
of it. 

Resolved , That our country is in great¬ 
er danger from internal factions than ex¬ 
ternal foes. 

Interesting and instructive essays were 
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read recently in our society meetings by 
Jennie Hetric, subjedt “Salt;” by Vinnie 
Shuss, subjedt “The Coming Tide:” and 
by H. D. Metzger, subject “The Teach¬ 
ers’ Training Schools. ’ ’ Recitations were 
given by Alice Kurtz, Sallie Exmoyer, 
Ella Arnold, Nellie Cox, Clara Sanders, 
Mamie Stager, M. N. Mikesell, and J. H. 
Brillhart; a declamation was given by M. 
M. Bergey; and a biography of Charles 
Dickens by D. A. Hanawalt. Orations 
were rendered by I. Bruce Book, subject 
“Time,” and by I. C. Holsopple, subject 
“Moral Training in Primary Schools.” 
D. C. Reber and C. C. Ellis favored us 
with Topical Talks recently. Mr. Reber’s 
subject was “Odds and Ends.” During 
his talk he spoke of fragments and scraps 
getting at odds, kinds of odds, being on 
ends, other ends, putting an end to, etc. 
Mr. Ellis’ s subj ect was ‘ ‘ Boys. ’ ’ He said, 
“If there is such a thing as transmigra¬ 
tion of souls, when a boy dies he will 
turn into an interrogation-point.” 

The Oriental Choir, the Star Quartette 
and other members of the society have 
favored the the society with music in all 
its meetings. A duet, entitled “The Run 
ofEife,” rendered by Mattie and Katie 
Morgan, was marked especially for purity 
of tone and fine expression. Miss Cun¬ 
ningham of Philadelphia favored us with 
an instrumental solo. 

The present officers of the society are: 
President, Elias Gibson; Vice President, 
M. M. Bergey; Secretary, Lettie Shuss; 
Editor, J. M. Pittinger; Treasurer, M. 
M. Bergey; Chorister, H. D. Metzger; 
Eibrarian, Elias Gibson; Pianist, Clara 
Sanders; Sceretary of Executive Session, 
H. S. Replogle; Committee on Invitations, 
Ella Arnold; Doorkeeper, J. T. Haines. 

The following persons were elected 
active members of the society this term: 
Mary M. Johnson, Mary Snyder, Eucin- 
da Holsopple, Mary Guisler, Emily 


Strunk, Alice Arnold, Ida Bloom, Mamie 
Stager, Nettie E. Karnes, Alice Karnes, 
Esther Fletcher, Rea A. Smith, Isaac 
Ritchey, J. S. Brumbaugh, S. J. Kenepp, 
C. B. Hanawalt, H. S. Donelson, G. H. 
Garner, A. D. Swope, S. H. Beaver, 
Harry Massy, C. A. Studebaker, J. Mark 
Tobias, Hayes Book, S. H. Eininger, E. 
C. Carney, Elmer Schriner, Grabill Bitzer, 
H. W. Boon, Thos. R. G. Gibson, C. A. 
Davis, Theo. G. Eashley, and Chas. C. 
Dunning,—thirty-three in all: 

The following selection was sent for 
the Oriental page by Miss Annie Roop, 
of Wastminster, Md.: 

“A HAPPY HOME.” 

“If we were to gather up the ingredi¬ 
ents that would serve to make the happy 
home, I would suggest that we engage 
the following ingredients: One cup of 
honesty, one cup of congeniality, two 
cups of plenty, three cups of respect and 
four portions of love. Stir the honesty 
and the plenty to a smooth mixture; add 
the four portions of love, well beaten; 
moisten with one cup of congeniality; 
sift in slowly the three cups of respect; 
season with the fruits of the Spirit, and 
add a dash of the spice of unselfishness 
and a pinch of the salt of individuality. 
Tighten with the leaven of constancy. 
Bake in a quick oven.” 


WAHNEETA. 


R. C. Crum, Correspondent. 


Our society began its work of the 
Spring term with renewed energy. All 
members seem awake to the best interests 
of the society. Every effort is being put 
forth to make this the best term’s work 
in the society’s history. 

Accepting the first program of the 
term as a model, we hope, not only to 
keep up to it as a standard, but to sur- 
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pass it in every respeCt. Program ren¬ 
dered March 28th, 1896: 

Chorus, Spring Time is Coming. 
Recitation, The Leper, Lida Johnson. 

Wahneeta Quiver , C. O. Beery. 

Literary Bouquet, Geo. H. Wirt, Roy M. 
Miller, Eminert W. Sperow, Cora 
Kurtz, Hallie Hoffman, Ida Summy. 
Oration, Influence of Personal Example, 

L. R. Donlevy. 

Sextet, What Ails the Men ? 

Debate, Resolved, that College Students 
Derive More Benefit from Literary Soci¬ 
eties than from their Regular Studies. 
Affirmed by F. D. Anthony, 

Negated by E. J. Newcomer. 

Duet, Wahneeta, Misses Johnson and 
Morgan. 

Essay, Cobwebs, Mary Smucker. 

Hardshell Sermon, M. B. Wright. 

Selection, On Gallant Company, Choir. 

The present officers of the society are: 
President, J. W. Eicher; Vice President, 
J. S. Stevenson; Secretary, Cora B. Ross; 
Treasurer, H. C. Beaver; Critic, E. J. 
Newcomer; Editor, J. B. Emmert. 

A number of Wahneetas w r ho have 
been absent for a few terms have return¬ 
ed, among whom are: Jennie Dome, 
Rhoda Swigart, Mary Myers, Gertrude 
Mertz, Margaret Garver, Howard Myers, 
J. M. Hooley, and Julia C. Chilcott. 

The following persons have been elect¬ 
ed aCtive members of the society this 
term: N. Kathaline Cox, Nora Hender¬ 
son, Nellie Wright, Annie E. Laughlin, 
Isophene Landis, Jennie McDonald, S. 
Dari Steele, J. M. Blough, J. H. Royer, 
C. W. Baker, class of ’91, H. S. Piper, 
.class of’94, Shippensburg, D. N. Brum¬ 
baugh, D. S. Mock, Ira N. Foust, G. E. 
Burget, John M. Elias, R. K. Clapper, 
Warren Reed, Florence A. Myers, John 
F. Wirts, Emma Hooper, Venus Speck. 

Our society has not been as much in¬ 
terested in books for its library as it 
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should have been. The members have 
newly awakened themselves and we hope 
in the near future to make a worthy ad¬ 
dition to our library. “Not how many 
books a man has, but how well he reads 
them” seems to have been our rule of 
action, but we hope we have perused 
what we now have sufficiently enough to 
justify an increase. Let us be up and 
doing. 

Sir Thomas Moore says of the island of 
Utopia: “It waxeth narrower towards 
both the ends; which fetching about a 
circuit of compass, do fashion the whole 
island like to the new moon. In the mid¬ 
dle distance between both ends standeth 
up above the water is a great rock, which 
therefore is nothing perilous because it is 
in sight. Other rocks there be lying 
hidden under the waters, which therefore 
be dangerous.” No enemy can enter 
their haven although they may see the 
entrance and the light-house upon the 
high rock in front, because their vessels 
are dashed to pieces upon the hidden 
rocks at the gateway. Should we not, 
each one, make a “Utopia” of our lives? 
May we not, by diligent attention, per¬ 
mit our light to shine from our high rock, 
showing people where and what we are, 
yet ever keep our gauntlet of dangerous 
rocks hidden before us to crush the evil 
thoughts and deeds that ever strive to 
enter our lives? 


The man that talks most about liberty 
often knows least about it. Liberty is 
not, as many suppose, the untrammeled 
privilege of gratifying selfish propensities, 
or exercising so-called personal rights 
that are injurious to others. Liberty 
should never mean anything more than 
the privilege of doing the right, with the 
assurance of protection therein. The 
greatest enemy of liberty, individual or 
national, is selfishness. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA, 

FALL TERM BEGINS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1S96, AND CONTINUES 15 WEEKS. 

FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College. 

Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 

Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 

CHARLES C ELLIS, 
Assistant in English Department. 

J. C. REIFF, 

Assistant in English Department. 


\V. J. SWIG ART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
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WORDSWORTH’S PHILOSOPHY—WAS IT 
SPINOZIAN ? 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 

Coleridge tells with delight the follow¬ 
ing interesting anecdote: In the trouble¬ 
some days, when the revolution spirit 
was rife in England, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were constantly under the 
surveilance of detectives. They were 
the more the objects of suspicion from 
the fact that a concealed detective day 
after day reported that the young men 
would sit for hours along the lakes or 
river-banks and earnestly discuss a mat¬ 
ter in which the deteeive asserted that 
one Spi-“ Noza” figured most promi¬ 
nently. 

Did these early discussions do no more 
than to arouse the suspicions of an uneasy 
crown? Were they the foundation of 
a fixed philosophic bent which fastened 
itself upon the young Wordsworth and 
influenced his whole life? 

David Masson in his essay 011 “Prose 
and Poetry,” page 272, discussing the 
possibility of introducing philosophy into 
poetry says: “The verse of a Shakes¬ 
peare may, it is true, teem with matter 
secreted by the purely intellectual organ, 
the same being so interfused with the po¬ 
etic that the superfluity does not seem to 
be a fault; and a Wordsworth may, in 
beautiful meter, reproduce the philo¬ 
sophizings of a Spinoza.” 

Was Masson justified in linking, thus 
the names of Nature’s poet and the pro¬ 
found philosopher of Amsterdam? An 
answer must be found in true interpre¬ 
tation of Wordsworth with reference to 


that philosopher. What is Spinoza’s 
philosophy? I11 brief, there is only one 
substance. That is infinite. God is that 
infinite siibstance. This substance has two 
distinct attributes, without which it can¬ 
not be: they are thought and extension . 
Thought is invisible extension. Exten¬ 
sion is invisible thought. God is the 
idenity of the two, i. e. the substance in 
which they both unite. The Concept God 
is thus made up of two parts, objective 
extension, subjective thought. This sub¬ 
stance is self-existent, and has as many 
modes, i. e. ways of manifestesting itself, 
as it needs to be fully revealed. Corres¬ 
ponding to the two attributes are two 
great modes , objective and subjective, 
matter, nature, and mind, human life. 

The general concept, the only exist¬ 
ence, therefore, has two great modes of 
revelation— Nature and Man. Nature is 
alive, it lives. Man is alive, he lives. 
These hemispheres of “manifestation are 
phenomena of the one energizing and viv¬ 
ifying substance, God. God then to us is 
comprised in man and nature. His sole 
revelation is through these two forms. 
These two in their manifestations are un¬ 
like, in essence they are identical. If we 
are to go one step further and deny any 
other manifestations to God save those 
made to us, then, indeed, is Wordsworth 
not Spinozian. If Man and Nature are 
God’s sole media to us, then may we 
study Wordsworth for the Philosophy 
of Spinoza. Shall we call Spinoza an 
Atheist? Never, To Him God was all. 
Schleiermacher calls him “the God in¬ 
toxicated Man.” 

Shall we call him a Pantheist? That 
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depends. If by Pantheism we mean to 
bring down God and annihilate God in 
Nature.—See no God but Nature, and 
recognize no higher being than the Uni¬ 
verse, then we may assert that Spinoza 
was no pantheist. If, however, by pan¬ 
theism we mean to carry nature up to 
God, and annihilate nature in God, see 
no nature but God and recognize visible 
nature and human life as modes of a 
higher essence, then indeed, is Spinoza a 
Pantheist, and so is Wordsworth. 

Uet us now see what Word worth con¬ 
tains of these two modes of the one eter¬ 
nal and infinite substance,—i. e., Nature 
and Human life, and how he viewed their 
relation to each other and to God. 

Nature in Wordsworth—what is it? and 
its relation to God? Wordsworth sings of 
God, of man, of nature. To be Spin- 
ozian, he must regard man and na¬ 
ture as two distinct manifestations of the 
central reality—God. 

Nature means the world outside of us, 
—The objective universe, and to him 
this world is alive and distinct from our 
thoughts. Nature has a soul. An active 
principle subsists 

‘ ‘In all things, in all natures, in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unending clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebble stone 
That paves the brooks; the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters and the invisible air, 

* * * from link to link 

It circulates, the soul of all the world.” 

This active principle has personality, life, 
will, and character, and its name is Na¬ 
ture. Each part has its separate soul, is 
a special mode of manifesting the one 
great mode of Extension by which God 
reveals himself to us. “The stars have 
tasks, and the silent heavens their goings 
on,” for there is “A Spirit and pulse of 
good, a life and soul to every mode of be¬ 
ing inseparably linked. 5 ’ 

“Nature furnishes to every creature 
Whatever enjoyments dwell 


In the impenetrable cell 
Of the silent heart,” 

and the moving power of Nature, the 
wind, becomes the “over-soul” of the 
things it touches, adds a new pleasure 
and a new life to everything it touches. 
The dandelion seed or thistle beard on 
the lake is 

“Suddenly halting now, a lifeless stand ! 

And starting off again with freak as sudden; 
Making report of an invisible breeze, 

That was its wings, its chariot, and its horse, 

Its very play-mate, and its moving soul.” 

Nature loves herself, chooses places, 
like “that glade of water,” and “that 
green field hidden far among the trees, ’ ’ 
and as the poet says, “the spot was made 
by Nature for herself. ’ ’ This love passes 
from her own works to man, pours itself 
into the soul of the poets, her special 
friends, who are to speak for her to Man. 
Happy that soul into which Nature 
chooses to pour her love. Even a little 
maiden may be thus glorified: 

“Three years she grew in sun and shower; 

Then Nature said: ‘a lovlier flower 
On earth was never sown; 

This child, I to myself will take, 

She shall be mine and I shall make 
A lady of my own. ’ ’ ’ 

Nature is not a thing, but the poetic 
impersonation of an actual Being: 

“Wisdom and spirit of the Universe, 

Thou soul that art the eternity of thought! 

And giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion; not in vain, 

By day and starlight, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions which built up our human soul.” 

This is God revealed or manifested in 
his objectivity in what we call Nature. 

1 ‘The Being that is in the clouds and air 
That is in the green leaves among the groves,” 
His dwelling in the light of setting suns, 

And the round .ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit that impels all thinking 
things, 
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All objects of all thought and rolls 
through all things. 

What plainer statement of the fa< 5 t 
that Nature is the body, the robe, 
the earth-veil of the great God who is all 
and in all, and who is more than the all 
of Nature than these lines in the Prelude : 

‘ * My mind that looked upon this speak¬ 
ing face of Earth and Heaven, as her 
prime teacher, intercourse with man es¬ 
tablished by the sovereign intellect, who 
through that bodily image hath diffused, 
as might appear to the eye of fleeting 
time, a deathless spirit.” 

And this * ‘bodily image’ ’ may fade, It 
does fade, then is the hour of ecstacy, 
then the hour when we have communion 
w r ith God who abides as life in all. 

In liis own boy-liood, “he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He 
looked! 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean’s liquid mass in gladness lay 
Beneath him: far and wide the clouds were 
touched, 

And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love. Sound he needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; Sensation, soul and form, 

All melted unto him. They swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live. 

And by them did he live; they w T ere his life. 

In such success of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God , 

Thought was not; in‘enjoyment is expired 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Rapt in still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him. It was blindness and love.” 

This life of Nature has definite char¬ 
acteristics,—enjoyment, quietude, cease¬ 
less intercommunion. We have thus 
seen how Wordsworth accepts the cen¬ 
tral idea of Spinoza, that there is one sub¬ 
stance, and that Nature is simply to us 
the revelation of that substance. Let us 
next seek the relation of Nature to Man, 
and the relation of God to man through 


this inter-relation of the two cardinal 
modes of God. 

Nature is not man. Man is not Na¬ 
ture. They each have a soul of their 
own. They are distindl manifestations. 
But they must be wedded; 

“For the discerning Intellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe in love 
and holy passion shall find’ ’ 

As a result ‘‘Beauty, Paradise, Elysian 
Fields, all the ideal dreams of men;” and 
the poet would chant in lonely peace, 
the spousal verse of this great consumma¬ 
tion: 

“How exquisitely the individual mind 
* * * to the extended world 

Is fitted; and how exquisitely, too, 

The external world is fitted to the Mind ! 

They may be joined for they are ‘bone of one 
bone and flesh of one flesh. ’ ’ ’ 

They are modes of the one eternal and 
infinite substance, the Spinozian ‘T am 
that I am.” 

In this view of nature, Wordsworth 
coincides with Spinoza. In its applica¬ 
tion he diverges. Spinoza would disdain 
all finite forms and gaze with open eyes 
full upon the Father Soul. This is too 
bold a gaze for a quiet, tender, Nature- 
enkindled soul. He chooses rather to 
make Nature the medium through which 
as a veil we shall see and feel, and hear 
and know the Father Soul. Hence he 
- writes: 

“A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of desert ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell 
To which in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance soon 
Brightened wuth joy, for from within were 
heard; 

Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its Native Sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-enduring power; 
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And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 

Adore and worship, when you know it not; 

Pious beyond the intention of your thought. 
Devout above the meanings of your will.” 

It is God acting upon us through Nature. 
In order to receive this training we must 
have the qualities of a child. 

1. The simple heart which loves. To 
it the world is sweet and it knows not 
why. Hence Nature refuses to speak to 
science, since science prizes “the trans¬ 
cendent universe no more than as a mir¬ 
ror that reflects, to proud self-love 
her own intelligence.” But if we be¬ 
come as little children, 

“One moment now 7 may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason; 

Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season.” 

2. Reverence, the food and source of 
admiration. (See a sonnet “The world 
is too much with us. ’ ’) 

3. Purity of heart. 

4. Unworldliness of character. 

In the Prelude he tells how 7 what he 
knew from the Bible he felt from Nature. 
From the Bible he believed, from Nature 
he saw God,— 

“Wisdom and Spirit of the universe, 

Thou soul that art the eternity of thought, 
Thatgiv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion. ’ ’ 

The harmony between God’s thought 
in us and in Nature is expressed in the 
beautiful lines: 

“Those hallowed and pure motions of the sense, 
Which seem in their simplicity to own 
An intelle&ual charm, that calm delight, 
Which, if I err not, surely must belong 
To those first-born affinities that fit 
Our new existence to existing things; 

And, in our dawn of being, constitute 
The bond of union between life and joy ” 

Again does he tell how r the Being of 
the world is in all Nature, emphasizing 
Spinoza’s idea. 


Thus while the days flew by and years pass¬ 
ed 011, 

From Nature and her over-flowing Soul, 

I had received so much that all my thoughts 
Were steeped in feeling. I was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of being spread 
Over all that moves and all that seemeth still; 
Over all that, lost beyond the reach of thought, 
And human knowledge, to human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart. ’ ’ 

In the Alps he is enraptured and en¬ 
chanted by the revelation of Supreme Be- 
nig. Later, that experience is analyzed 
and he sees it w T as a moment of glorious 
union of Soul and God. The soul had 
usurped sense and entered that infini¬ 
tude of God of which Nature was to him 
the voice and symbol. 

Essential unity, coupled with the fortu¬ 
nate circumstances of place and time in 
his birth, made Wordsworth The Poet 0/ 
Man. He loses for a season his philo¬ 
sophic spirit and becomes the champion 
of the down-trodden, the oppressed. The 
real is laid aside, the actual is his theme, 
and no brighter sword caught the arena’s 
light than his. But he could not have 
become what he is, had not his early 
training been essentially a philosophic 
one along some such line as that of 
Spinoza. From this maze he came shat¬ 
tered and skeptical. The hopelessness of 
man is set. 

His visit to the continent, preceded as 
it was by a passionate love for the soul of 
Nature and the conviction that there is 
set forth in Book XII of the Prelude in 
which with a melancholy despair he says 
man is either “the dupe of folly or the 
slave of crime.” He is saved from this 
depth by, 

1. His common sense.—So rare in 
Poets. (Abstract science calmed him.) 

2. Human love’s influence. 

3. Nature again moved, and won him 
to her. 
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This again shows the trend of Spinoz- 
ianism. Out of it finally arose the full 
union of the Spinozian elements. Na¬ 
ture inspiriting man, man making Nature 
more sublime and fair, and both enchant¬ 
ed thus because of the essential comple¬ 
ment they gave the other, were recogniz¬ 
ed as modes of the one great Being. 

He is thus closely involved in the phil¬ 
osophy of Spinoza; as closely perhaps as 
a poet can be. He instinctively by reas¬ 
on of his sensitive and loving disposition 
was not inclined to follow Spinoza in cold 
logic to radical extremes, to the ignoring 
and overlooking of modes in the de¬ 
lirious intellectual joy of apprehending 
only the substance, and the modes of this 
substance in the fertile mind of Words¬ 
worth were so wedded as to enrich both 
and make each the fuller complement of 
the other. 

A PHASE OF STUDENT LIFE. 

I. HARVEY BRUMSAUGH. 

Very few are the persons who do not 
at most times desire the company of their 
fellows. The many corporations and 
unions show the value of association in 
business. So there is in college life this 
important factor of direct relationship 
with men of superior abilities and daily 
association with those who are working 
towards the same end. Much of the work 
done by a student in college could be car¬ 
ried on by private study, but he realizes 
that his teachers aid him greatly and also 
that other objedts are to be sought with¬ 
in the “learned walls.” The influence 
of good teachers is universally recognized, 
but the pupil’s constant associates have 
more bearing on his mind and character. 
Aside from the moral and religious influ¬ 
ence there are results due directly to this 
power of personal contact. 

Most schools have representatives from 


various parts of the country and enroll 
persons of varied character and experi¬ 
ence. Meeting on common ground, their 
views of human nature are enlarged and 
by this wide knowledge their powers of 
thought and adtion are increased. 

A student among students comes to 
know himself more truly and discovers 
what powers he has. His companions 
become a high tribunal and his actions 
are passed upon. One who is self-con¬ 
ceited and over bold receives many re¬ 
bukes, gentle or otherwise, which must 
have an influence upon his charadter. 
Again, college associates are not slow to 
recognize true worth, and without lavish¬ 
ing praise. Sincere approval encourages 
further effort from the timid one and gives 
confidence in his abilities. 

Selfish habits are not promoted by stu¬ 
dent life. The literary societies help 
much in bringing persons together and 
in developing mutual dependence. Like¬ 
wise, consideration for class often pro¬ 
duces greater effort than individual mo¬ 
tive; and so far is selfishness overcome 
that in its place a new affection arises 
which is revealed in constant devotion to 
an Alma Mater. 

There is another element of this rela¬ 
tionship which is not fully appreciated,— 
the influence of daily conversation, when 
properly directed. Its training and mould¬ 
ing power is shown in the fadt that a 
good conversationalist generally manifests 
the same easy and fluent manner in the 
higher forms of discourse. ‘ ‘Table talk’ ’ 
is both an aid to digestion and a helper to 
easy conversation, and together with all 
informal talk, should be of a general na¬ 
ture and of wide scope. The student 
ought to be conversant with the latest 
move in European politics, as well as the 
last joke on the professor. To read a 
statement and to tell it opportunely and 
in a satisfactory manner are two differ- 
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ent things; the latter requires either the 
born gift or careful training. Bacon says 
one of the purposes of study is to serve 
for “ornament in discourse.” A seclud¬ 
ed life does not promote this, but the 
many opportunities of college association 
develop the power and bestow the grace 
of elegant conversation. 

These features of social influence are 
not considered the main purpose of stu¬ 
dent life, yet they are worthy of atten¬ 
tion as developing valuable attainments 
which study alchie does not promote. 

FORTUNES TOLD. 

The following poem was written by Miss Florence 
Harshbarger, and read at a special meeting of the Wah- 
neeta Society, given by the Senior girls. 

’Tis ill a fancy’s sketch we are told, 

That one bright day in May; . 

Eight youthful, hopeful maidens, 

To the abode of a gypsy took their way. 
Commencement of life was drawing near, 

And each would the future pierce, 

Armed alike with love diyine, 

Each would fight the battles fierce. 

Jennie, whose heart is like unto carara, 

Whose face and hand alike are fair, 

Crossed the withered hand with gold , 1 
And hearkened to words of sweetness rare. 

“Little care is thy life to know, 

Thou art missed from the home fireside. 
Sunshine and joy thy smiles bestow; 

Thou wilt be led to the altar a youthful bride. ’ ’ 

Second came Maud, earnest, honest, true, 
Whose smile is ever bright for thee, 

Puzzled not is she in science, 

Nor in theorems of Geometry. 

“To teach the youth to shun the wrong, 

To be won by a lover with heart sincere, 

To have a home where all is bright,” 

Exclaims the gypsy standing near. 

Our own wee fair}’ bell of May, 

Sweet, gentle as the flower, 

Whose name she bears with queenly grace, 
And brightens the gloomiest bower. 

Sweet winsome Mabel with eyes 
Of mischievous laughing light, 

Crossed with gold the gypsy’s hand, 

And said, “Please ma’am make it right.” 


“Into each life some pain must come, 

Before thee the future lies rich and g rand. 
Wilt thou steer the helm aright, 

Or upon the rocks thy bright life strand ?’ ’ 
Our Anna touched the outstretched hand; 

The old dame smiled as well she might, 
Before her stood one whose life was filled 
With sweetness, purity and light. 

“Tell me not about the future, 

Said our sister, so full of grace, 

The blood of Jesus alone can atone, 

Alone will the sins of man erase. ’ ’ 

“To the heathen, dear child, shalt thou go, 
Thus thy desire granted shall be, 

The sweet message of love thou shalt bear, 
Across the dark rolling sea. ’ ’ 

The old dame looked upon our Fannie, 

Our sister whose hair is of golden hue, 
And saw within the anxious glance, 

That she would know her fortune, too. 
“The rich and poor alike will bless thee, 
Thou wnlt ever be just and kind, 

To work for Jesus wilt thy mission be, 

In this thou wilt happiness find.” 

Our sister with cheeks which shame the rose, 
Held forth her palm to be read. 

Too well she knew her heart’s own wish, 
Was ne’er to be to the altar led. 
“Contentment and happiness thou wilt seek, 
In the depths of science and art, 

But scorn not thy fair-eyed sisters 
Who study more closely the heart.” 

Next came bounding forth our Bertha, 

With ruby lip .and flashing eye; 

Who is destined to carve a name; 

In flaming light on high. 

“Free as the waters of the deep, 

Uuchained to friend or foe; 

Beware lest in this alone will be, 

The secret of heart-felt woe.” 

The eighth of the sisters, known 
As she whom the children love, 

Pressed softly the hand of the gypsy, 

But from her own removed not her glove. 

She wished not to hear the echos, 

Nor would she know of joys to come, 

Let the past retain its bubbles, 

Let the future’s voice be dumb. 

Then they said, “farewell, dear gypsy, 

Off to our tasks must we go, 

To gain a crown for the life above, 

We must honestly toil in this life below.” 
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NATION TO NATION. 


C. C. JOHHSON. 

As Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Russia have joined both separately and 
unitedly with the United States in friend¬ 
ly settlements of past differences, is this 
not sufficient evidence of the existing 
friendship between these nations? If 
they have recognized mutual interests 
and have met in common council halls of 
arbitration, if they have there entered in¬ 
to faithful agreements satisfactory to all 
concerned, and if they have upon their 
adjournment clasped hands in peace, are 
they not bound as a nation to a recogni¬ 
tion of common kinship? Nations are 
made sisters w T hen their representatives 
join hands; and there flow T s from each to 
each that spiritual life blood which makes 
them one, born of the mother spirit, 
peace. The presence of this principle in 
the sisterhood of nations makes it obliga¬ 
tory upon one nation to courteously call 
attention to the failure or indisposition of 
a sister nation to perform those kindly 
offices wdiich are recognized as virtues in 
the family of nations. The nations of 
Europe have continuously refused to help 
the people of Armenia in their oppres¬ 
sion and persecution. It is the- duty of 
these nations not only by virtue of their 
relation and geographical position, but 
also by virtue of their written pledge, to 
render such assistance to these people in 
their suffering and such opposition to the 
Turkish government in its obstinancy, as 
the principles of fairness and Christian 
charity demand. Their failure to adt 
imposes upon the United States, first, 
its duty to advise, second, its duty to 
co-operate, thirdly, its duty toad! alone if 
necessary. Nations, like people, should 
not assume the fearful and the unconfi- 
dential mood, after they have agreed to 
agree. 


THE CATHOUC QUESTION. 

The agitation of the public mind with 
reference to placing the marble figure of 
Father Marquette, dressed in the garb of 
a Catholic Jesuit, in the gallery of the . 
nation under the Capitol dome, suggests 
a solution to the so-called Catholic ques¬ 
tion in the United States. Naturally 
there is no Catholic question, only as rash 
bigots choose to force one upon the coun¬ 
try. Why can we not assume a more dig¬ 
nified attitude and in the spirit of light 
and reason, attempt to understand the 
circumstances which make this subject 
one of anxious concern ? Simply be¬ 
cause the religious w r orld never w y ould 
freely allow the premises of “reason and 
the wdll of God’ ’ to be laid before the 
people. Most religious creeds would bear 
far more testing than their supporters 
are willing to permit; and no existing 
creed, allowing it to be called such, is 
capable of so much deduction, analysis, 
application and conformation, as the al¬ 
truistic religion of the Great Teacher. 

It not only permits but advises a thor¬ 
ough investigation. This privilege of ex¬ 
amination, trial and comparison which it 
should enjoy and which would only serve 
to strengthen, is denied it by those who 
claim these beautiful Christian pre¬ 
cepts as their rule of faith and daily living. 
This may not seem evident to many; but 
in no case is the truth of the above state¬ 
ment more marked than in these agitations 
which inevitably arise from any unusual 
notice or success of the Roman Catholic 
cause. No professed follower of the 
Great Impartial Teacher is more pro¬ 
nounced in his antagonism to some of the 
radical dogmatic teachings of Romanism 
than is your writer; but it is in the incon¬ 
sistency of method in opposing this grow¬ 
ing Popish power that we find no cause 
for our following; rather should it be con¬ 
demned. Persecution was the flail by 
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which the seeds of true Christianity were 
scattered; a reversal of the operation 
might produce a reversal of the scatter¬ 
ing and of the growth. 

HOW IT GOES TO COME. 

Having arrived in Huntingdon, you 
will not fail to meet the driver of the City 
Transfer. Ten cent pays for your ride 
from the station through the shaded 
streets of a quaint old Pennsylvania town 
that has never felt the shock of the specu¬ 
lative boom, up an imperceptible grade 
made smooth by the careful “city fath¬ 
ers’ ’ and the generous householders, until 
through the intervals between trees and 
chimney tops, 3*011 get the first view of the 
school, crowning the eminence in outline 
against the mountain and the azure blue 
of the north-eastern sky. If you come 
by way of Washington .street, you pass 
a square brick building with a man¬ 
sard roof, where the present Juniata made 
its second home; but a square farther 
brings you to the birthplace of our in¬ 
stitution, a three storied, brick structure 
now the home of Prof. Snavely, Princi¬ 
pal of the Business Department. This is 
historic ground; for scarcely a block be- 
yond the cradle of the school, stands the 
Quiuter home, where the beloved brother, 
President and Elder lived and studied. 
His widow and daughter, Mar}*, still keep 
the old home-seat. The buss now turns 
to the right. As you round the corner 
you may see Rev. John B. Brumbaugh’s 
residence to the left, Prof. D. Emmert’s 
to the right, and Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh’s 
to the front. A short ride briiigs you 
face to face with the students on the 
campus about the college buildings. You 
feel man} - things all at once. Surprised, 
satisfied, homesick, happy-hearted, un¬ 
compassed, and perfectly contented, are 
you in turn as you stand gazing into the 
enclosure, for the grounds are surround¬ 


ed by a white paling fence with a wooden, 
arched gateway at the corner near you. 
Now you pay your driver, and upon rais¬ 
ing your eyes they fall upon the home of 
Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh. On the opposite 
corner is the large brick house of Presi¬ 
dent Brumbaugh, with the cozy home of 
Prof. Swigart adjoining. As you ap¬ 
proach the dormitories, on each side 
of the diagonal path you might notice 
Student’s Hall standing alone to your 
left, the class trees of ’94, ’95 and ’96, 
the beautiful flower beds and the 
maple trees, not to speak of the concen¬ 
tric circles of mountain scenery described 
about the centre, of your circumference; 
but the inquisitive person who so warm¬ 
ly greets you as you alight from the 
coach and now a< 5 ts as your escort and 
baggage-master, keeps plying so many 
questions about mother, father, and all 
the home folks, about Hector, Tabby, 
Brindle and Boss, that you give up your 
sight-seeing in despair. The “muchness’ ’ 
of the occasion is not quite realized until 
you enjoy a moment’s reflection and 
quiet in a cozy parlor chair, while your 
excited sister goes to hunt Miss Florence. 
A happy minute of rest for you if the 
lady in charge is not found so readily, 
thus delaying the return of the over-joy¬ 
ed sister! She makes one nervous, and 
her company is enjoyed more in her calm¬ 
er moments. Glancing at the wall, the 
eye meets the sincerely earnest face of 
Prof. Jacob Zuck, in a large oil painting. 
Other paintings, the gifts of true Juni¬ 
ata friends, adorn the room; and Shake¬ 
speare’s face is among the number. 

The noisy girl now interrupts your re¬ 
verie as she ushers in the hall teacher, 
and soon you are located in a student’s 
dormitory, which now becomes your 
home, and you are soon absorbed in, and 
become a part of the busy life of Juniata 
College. 
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The importance of the work of the lit¬ 
erary societies of a school can scarcely be 
over estimated; or, even properly appreci¬ 
ated until the want of the culture which 
can be derived from it makes the loss ev¬ 
ident in comparison with those who have 
enjoyed the-advantages. The different 
exercises of the societies should be enter¬ 
ed into, by each member with an honest 
determination to reap the benefits, and 
obtain every advantage afforded by the 
faithful devotion to the duties imposed. 
None should deceive themselves by en¬ 
deavoring to appear more learned than 
they are, or appropriate as the result of 
their work, the toil of others. Such a 
course destroj'S every advantage and ex¬ 
poses the member to the just criticism of 
his associates. Plagiarisms are as bad as 
common thefts. 

The writer knows of a clergyman 
whose disappointment was so keen, and 
his humiliation so complete, on being de¬ 
tected in the use of anotliers sermon as 
his own, in a trial for a place, that he 
abandoned the search for the position, 
left his station, and finally died from 
mental worry, the effect of his overtact. 

A person appropriating a parj, or the 
whole of the production of another, is 
certain to be detected; and the exposure 
that necessarily follows, always brings 
shame and disappointment. Whether ad¬ 


dress, oration, essay or paper, all should 
be original, always the produCt of the 
most careful thought. Our best thoughts 
are none too good, but they are always 
better, more acceptable to the audience 
and advantagious to ourselves than the 
reproduction of the thoughts of others, 
presented as our own. Uet all be origin¬ 
al and that will enable them to grow 
strong. 


The location of a school, with reference 
to its surrounding influences, is a matter 
of the highest consideration. Above all 
rises the religious influence that is likely 
to mould the lives and characters of the 
students. The most picturesque surround¬ 
ings would be a poor attraction, were the 
social influences in the community such 
as to poison the minds and lives of these 
brought under their power. And worse 
still, would the account stand, if instead 
of their being led into the paths of virtue 
and the possession of Christian faith, they 
were lured into a life of sin, and destroy¬ 
ed by the poison of infidelity. 

At Huntingdon we are surrounded by 
the grandeur of nature’s adorning; the 
choicest of her gifts, in the Keystone 
state, having been bestowed,la - vishly upon 
this part of the Juniata valley. The 
.social influences bearing upon the daily 
life of the students are of the purest and 
best: and the life of virtue and abiding 
Christian faith is exemplified in the lives 
and emphasized in the teachings of those 
who bear the burden of responsibility for 
the success of Juniata College and its 
perpetuity. 

The one dominent thought burdening 
the mind of 'the accredited founder of the 
school, and its first teacher, Prof. J. M. 
Zuck, was the condition of the church 
which was to be the guardian of the enter¬ 
prise and to foster the work as it grew, 
and the purity of the lives of the individ- 
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ual members of which it was composed. 
When he opened the school, he had faith 
in the cause to which he was about to de¬ 
vote his talents, in which he proposed to 
spei^d his energies, and if need be sacrifice . 
his life; but he was solieitions about the 
quality of the Christian influence that 
was to surround him, and make up the 
life of which he was to become a part. 
He was seeking the place he wanted, and 
we quote his own words form a manu¬ 
script found among his papers after his 
decease, on “ The Location of the 
School.” 

“In locating a school of this character, 
the quality of the resident membership 
is more important than the quantity. 
There are some large congregations in 
which a school might prosper, but there 
are others in which I would not like to 
undertake to buildup a successful school; 
and if I did undertake it, I would no 
more expect to enjoy my work than I 
would expect to be happy sitting on a 
bumble-bee’s nest in haying time. Al¬ 
though the membership at Huntingdon 
is not large, the brethren and sisters there 
really constitute an active, intelligent, 
loving and lovable little band, from little 
twelve year old Cora up to white-haired 
Elder Janies, the latter of whom, taken 
all in all, seems to me to be about the 
most perfect and lovable type of true 
Christian manhood, with which it has 
been my good fortune to come in contact. 

The congregation at Huntingdon, let 
me say, is none of your human hornet 
nests, but on the contrary a little hive of 
busy bees. There is, of course, some honey 
in the combs. The school has been hiv¬ 
ed in a box by itself, and has been increas¬ 
ing so rapidly that it must again swarm 
some of these days, but we have no new 
box as yet and are therefore quite per¬ 
plexed. Shall we let our busy bees fly 


away and take refuge in some hollow tree, 
or elsewhere? If not, let us hurry up 
those boxes, as delays are dangerous in 
swarming time.” 

This was written while the school was 
housed in the building at 1224 Washing¬ 
ton Street, and we were all perplexed as 
to the outcome of the effort to erredt a 
separate school building. He was not 
permitted to witness the marvelous growth 
of school and church together, as some of 
us have. The conditions have changed, 
and new workers have been added to the 
church life here, but the same relation of 
the two factors, church and school, re¬ 
main unchanged, each fostering the other 
and growing together. The same united 
purpose exists. Some of the workers 
have been promoted, to the beautiful 
Paradise of our God, and others have 
been moved forward to fill the places 
made vacant, so that we can still com¬ 
mend the surroundings socially, morally 
and religiously, as being safe, exalted 
and pure—a school and church home for 
those who desire to secure an education 
under these favorable circumstances. 


It is in sadness, and with sincere regret 
that we announce the seemingly, untimely 
death of Samuel H. Kauffman of the 
class of’95, at the youthful age of 27 
years, which took place on May 22, 1896. 
He was a very promising young man, of 
excellent qualities, with the brightest 
prospects; a faithful student and earnest 
devoted Christian. He united with the 
Huntingdon church during his student 
life in 1888. After graduating in ’95, he 
went to Hiawatha, Brown Co., Kansas 
to teach, but his health failed, when he 
abandoned his work, and devoted himself 
to regaining his bodily strength but with¬ 
out avail. We extend our sympathy to 
the family and friends and mourn their 
loss as ours. 
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DREAM TIME. 


c. c. j. 

The lights had been extinguished, 

And the boys had all to bed; 

A silence reigned through hall and tower, 

Save the teacher’s echoing tread. 

Moonbeams streamed through the windows, 
Lighting the dusky hall; 

Strong students lay a dreaming: 

Now stillness reigned o’er all. 

And I thought as I sat in my study, 

Of the homes that the boys came from; 

Of the hopes of the fathers and mothers, 

For the sons who were slumbering. 

Were the aims of the fellows honest? 

Did they work toward any goal ? 

What purpose was in their living ? 

Any noble resolve in the soul ? 

I thought of the night-beaten paths, 

Layed from each room to each home; 

Of the longings from sire and the efforts from 
son, 

Meeting somewhere under the dome. 

To meet and engage in communion, 

To gather new hope and new strength 
Thus into the dream time of school life, 

Is woven the fiber of faith. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Finals. 

Specials. 

Did you pass? 

Theses are all in. 

Has base-ball played ? 

And now behold the Senior, 

How many have you analyzed? 

Reviews are the order of the day. 

What of the Junior Girl’s Review club? 
“ They say “Spot’s” picture is to be in 
the port-folio of ’96. 

What a variety of performances goes 
under the name of Botany! 

John M. Miller, ’94, Ohio, in* glowing 
terms, speaks praises for the “Juniata 
Echo. John is a successful teacher, 
plainly stated. He puts heart into his 
work, and that means much. 


N. N. Cupp, ’95, sends greetings to his 
Alma Mater from Bills, Pa. He just 
closed a successful term of school. 

As he quaffs the morning breeze, 

Brushing the dew from the “Lion’s 
Back.” 

To talk unto the trees. 

Frank Myers, ’94, who still holds his 
position with the Cambria Iron Co,, 
Johnstown, dropped in as a mid-May 
visitor. 

Amos Claar, a former student, sends 
us a breezy little paper, called the Moun¬ 
tain Echo , of which he is editor and pub¬ 
lisher. 

As an immediate financial result of the 
lecture recently given in the Chapel, the 
Literary Societies have been enabled to 
increase the libraries with about sixty 
dollars worth of the latest and choicest 
publications. 

Rev. W. B. Stoddard of Washington, 
D. C., who is traveling and lecturing in 
the interests of the National Christian 
Association spent a few days with us and 
preached in the Chapel, Sunday morning 
and evening, May 10. 

Flora Mae Nininger, student of ’93 and 
’94, now teaching music near her home 
in Virginia says, “I so much enjoyed 
the Juniata Echo sent me a few days 
ago, for it resurrected many an old 
familiar name and spot. 

Lena A. Mohler, ’95, lately closed a 
short term of school near her Covington 
home. She says, “One of my greatest 
pleasures is realized, when memory 
pitches her tents among the yesterdays 
which I enjoyed at Juniata College.” 

Vinnie Mikesell, ’95, says in sending 
her contribution to the endowment Fund, 
“I am glad for the opportunity of thus 
helping some one to the splendid prepar¬ 
ation for life which Juniata College is so 
capable of giving. 
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The students and teachers of ’88 to ’90 
will remember Ada R, Morgan now of 
Dover, Deleware. She is a member of 
the class of ’90, and it was with much 
pleasure that her former friends and the 
new Juniatians met her during her short 
call at the College, May 6th. 

Mr. James M. Davis, representing the 
Kilburn Sterescopic Views, has, through 
his Juniata agent, Chas. O. Beery, inter¬ 
ested quite a number of our boys in his 
business. It was a rare treat to hear 
this gentleman of experience, speak of 
success in life. In a talk to the prospec¬ 
tive canvassers he said, “If anyone here 
thinks that he must lie or cheat in order 
to sell my goods, I want nothing to do 
with him; boys, be honest.” 

The Committee appointed by the an¬ 
nual Conference of the Brethren to visit 
the college, its faculty, and its students, 
came to us again in the persons of Elders 
James A. Sell and Sam’l. Swigart, on Apr. 
17th. In these visits we are reminded of 
the deep religious purposes underlying 
the foundation and continuance of the in¬ 
stitution. Every true student should 
feel a j ust pride in the religious and mor¬ 
al tone of our school, and should labor 
to maintain it. 

Dr. Peter Fahrney of Chicago, on a 
late trip east, stopped off on a visit to the 
College. Doctor is an interesting old 
gentleman. He contemplates the erection 
of a marble drinking fountain as a Fahr¬ 
ney Memorial in front of his grandfather’s 
old home at Mapleville, Maryland. The 
house in which his ancestors were wont 
to mix their potions together with the 
curiously shaped bottles, etc. which the 
old doctor once used, is to be preserved 
in as nearly the primative state as is pos¬ 
sible. Other features are to be added to 
this famous old home-seat, which now is 
known as San Mar. 


The dedication of nineteen framed por¬ 
traits, presented by President Brumbaugh, 
representing nineteen prominent English 
and American men of letters, was the oc¬ 
casion of an enjoyable social in Students’ 
Hall one Saturday evening last month. 
Each author was remembered in a fitting 
extradt, quoted by a literary friend. A 
vocal solo by Miss Irene Kurtz, a recita¬ 
tion by Miss Mable Snavely, and instru¬ 
mental music, interspersed with brief 
chats, constituted a short program; after 
which all enjoyed the refreshments of 
lemonade, cake and side-talks. The Li¬ 
brary and adjoining rooms were tastefully 
decorated with banks of blooming flowers 
and limbs of apple blossom. 

Our missionary to India, Bro. Wilbur 
Stover, sends a certificate which is award¬ 
ed to those who complete the prescribed 
course of missionary reading, arranged 
some years ago. The certificate is print¬ 
ed in India, and contains scripture texts 
in five different eastern languages. It is 
a neatly executed piece of work; and 
when signed by the President and Secre¬ 
tary of the Circle, it should be a source 
of humble pride to the owner. The mis¬ 
sionary spirit is truly synonymous with 
the spirit of education and of teaching. 
It is impossible to conceive of the quint¬ 
essence of the one without the zeal of the 
other. Only he is the true student who 
links himself closely with this broad move¬ 
ment for Christian enlightenment. 

Those who were so fortunate have been 
congratulating themselves ever since, 
that they are among those who support 
the growing ledture course movement, 
and that they joined, by their pres¬ 
ence, in giving to the famous entertainer, 
John R. Clarke a rousing reception. Mr. 
Clarke is a master in his characterization 
of German, Irish and Scotch life. We 
will all remember his “Bairn cuddle 
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duwn.” After reciting several of these 
dialect selections, the lecturer further en¬ 
tertained and inspired us with his new 
production, “AbrahamLincoln,” making 
some master periods of brilliant oratory. 
The success of this first attempt on the 
part of the students, almost insures the 
organization of a students’ ledture bureau. 
We extend our hand to that coming day. 

TO YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 

G. W. SNAVKLY. 

In the mind of every young person 
floats the vision of success and the ques¬ 
tion arises in what line of work may I 
hope for the best results. A young per¬ 
son is sometimes apt to think that every 
vocation is over-crowded, and they do 
not know which course to pursue. While 
it is true that the professions are crowded, 
and that with competent men; yet every 
business man will tell you that there are 
more responsible positions in the business 
world than there are men to fill them. 
This is proven by the difficulty which is 
experienced in securing competent per¬ 
sons to fill the positions of trust which 
are constantly opening and continually 
begging because of the want of men and 
women of ability to take hold of the work 
and carry it on. There are “acres of 
diamonds” in the business world waiting 
for people to develop them and reap the 
rich harvest. 

It is true there are too many young 
men and women in the business world 
who are content merely to fill a subordi¬ 
nate position, to be a drudge with no 
thought of studying the needs of the po¬ 
sitions above them or contriving some way 
to bring their employer more customers 
or adding larger profits or diminishing the 
necessary running expenses of the con¬ 
cern. You must be able to create some¬ 
thing, advance some new ideas, and thus 


render yourself indispensible to the house: 
Such men and women are in demand al¬ 
ways, and unfortunately there is a dis¬ 
tressing lack of such people. 

Every young person has it in his or her 
power to fill a position of usefulness in 
the world and gradually grow to from 
one position to a more responsible one. 

But to do this, they must first more 
than fill the position which they have; 
they must first show that they are worthy 
and competent for higher responsibilities 
before they can expedt to be entrusted 
with more important duties. 

Elmer G. Bradley, John H. Glazier 
and George D. Beaver have been added 
to the list of graduates from the Business 
Course since the last report was made. 

E. G. Bradley is now taking the regu¬ 
lar course of study in Juniata College. 

J. H. Glazier is busily reading law 
with J. R. & W. B. Simpson. 

G. D. Beaver is assisting his father in 
the office of the marble works. 

LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 

WAHNEETA. 

R. C. Crum, Correspondent. 

The Wahneeta Society has changed its 
staff of officers again. The correspondent 
has the honor of occupying the Pres¬ 
ident’s chair, with W. M. Bosserman as 
Vice President, Fannie Shellenberger, 
Secretary; Lida Johnson, Critic; J. M. 
Hooley, Chorister, and J. H. Glazier, 
Editor. 

The committee of the present adminis¬ 
tration are: Program Committee consist- 
of C. O. Beery, Bertha Coder and Maud 
Sperow. Auditing Committee, J. O. 
Good, E. J. Newcomer and Jennie Brum¬ 
baugh. Committee of Arrangements, 
Margaret Garver, Gertrude Mertz, C. W. 
Puncheon and J. F. Bechtel; Door-keeper, 
J. W. Either. 
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Our society has concluded that a short, 
lively, earnest program is more entertain¬ 
ing and more satisfactory during the 
warmer part of the year, than a long 
tedious one. 

The ladies of the Senior class, all being 
Wahneetas, gave a public program Sat¬ 
urday evening, May 9. They portrayed 
their ability to entertain, to quite an em¬ 
inent degree. 

We missed the smiling visage of J. B. 
Emmert, May 9. He was home visiting 
his parents in Waynesboro, Pa. 

One of our most loyal members, E. R. 
Doulevy, has accepted a position in 
Tyrone. 

Chorister, J. M. Hooley, is both an 
amateur and a connoisseur in regard to 
music. Under his directing we antici¬ 
pate some excellent productions such as 
choruses, anthems, solos, duets, quartets, 
sextets, octets, warbles, gargles, trills, 
w. s. w. 

Our library has added twenty-seven 
volumes since our last writing. 

Miss Anna Benson and Mr. E. S. 
Briggs have lately been elected active 
members of the society. 

Miss Bertha Morgan of Dudley, Pa., a 
loyal Wahneeta and a former student 
paid us a short visit May 18th and 19th. 
We are glad to see familiar faces among 
our number. 

How many of us can sing to our moth¬ 
ers as Thomas Moore sang to his ? 

“They tell us of an Indian tree, 

Which—howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free 
And shoot and blossom wide and high— 

Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth, 

From which the life that fills and warms 
Its grateful being first gave birth. 

’Tis thus, though woo’d by flattering friends, 
And fed with fame, if fame it be, 

This heart, my own dear mother bends 
With love’s true instindt back to thfee !” 


Home would be a heaven were all its 
members so loyal and true. How much 
more pleasure we could obtain in our 
school-life, were our relations to our Col¬ 
lege so intimate, and our love for its wel¬ 
fare so intense as Moore’s love for home 
and mother. We should ever feel that 
our institution deserves our highest es¬ 
teem for the advantages it afforded us of 
being intellectually born to a high plane 
in life; and always revert to our societies 
as the assistants in our development 
and culture, and the instruments by 
which we learned to express our ideas 
and conceptions. 


ORIENTAL. 

William I. Book, Correspondent. 

The Oriental Society is growing both 
intellectually and financially. During 
this month there were added to the library 
twenty volumes. The society has pur¬ 
chased books to the amount of thirty 
dollars, all of which have not been ship¬ 
ped. The benefits of the good honest 
work done in the meetings of the society 
during the year are now being reaped. 
Boys and girls who in the opening of the 
school year were timid about speaking 
before an audience, now speak intelligent¬ 
ly and without fear. 

Since our last report, Miss Mary Guis- 
ler, Miss Irene McElhany and Mr. D. E. 
Miller were elected active members of 
our society. This makes a total of thirty- 
six members added to the society this 
term. 

One of the most interesting factors of 
the society which we wish to notice spec¬ 
ially in this report is the Oriental Star. 
The ex-editor, Mr. J. M. Pittenger, and 
the present editor, Mr. E. M. Keim have 
been keeping the Star up to its high 
standard as an interesting and instructive 
periodical of the society. The Star is 
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indeed an important factor in the society. 
Her bright rays have been gently shin¬ 
ing upon the members of the Oriental So¬ 
ciety and all who have attended its meet¬ 
ings, lighting their educational way since 
February 24th, 1892. The articles which 
appear below have been selected from its 
pages. 

The Hiving Present :-Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin truly says: “Never put off till to-mor¬ 
row what you can do to-day.’’ He had 
learned by experience that there is only 
one time for doing an a< 5 t of kindness or 
not. A little girl once asked her father 
wdien to-morrow came. He said, “After 
twelve o’clock to-night.” Her reply was 
“I never saw to-morrow, it is always to¬ 
day.” The great acts of men have been 
done when they embraced the opportuni¬ 
ties. The man who would save the life of 
some one who is crying for help from the 
roof of the burning building must do it 
now or never. The man who would 
prevent the fate of a train running into 
danger is the one who will rush on to give 
the warning unconscious of himself. 
Alexander ascended the throne at the age 
of twenty-one and the age of thirty-two 
found him in his grave, but not until he 
had conquered the world. Past oppor¬ 
tunities are dead. They are like the 
bodies that are unearthed in Pompeii, 
when these bodies are exposed to air, 
they immediately crumble to ashes. 
Cornwallis found his “fox”* gone in the 
morning when he sought for him. Uet 
us adt, adt in the present, remembering 
our to-days are the blocks by which we 
build.—H. S. RepeogeE. 

We ought never to be willing to live 
any year just the same as we lived the 
last one. No one is striving after the 
best things who is not intent on an up¬ 
ward and forward movement continually. 
The circular movement is essential too— 
the going around in the old groves, daily 


tasks, yet even in this tread-mill round 
there should be constant progress. We 
ought to do the same things better each 
day. Then, in the midst of the outward 
routine our inner life ought to be grow¬ 
ing in earnestness, in force, in depth. 
While we make the annual circuit, let us 
see that each successive round shall be a 
little higher than the one just before.— 
J. C. Reiff. 
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VAEEEY KAIEK.OAD 
TIME TABLE—May 17, 1896. 


Eeave 


No. 2.|No. 4 .|No. 6 .IN 0 .8.1sro. 10 


Winchester. 

Martinsburg.... 
Hagerstown 

Greencastle. 

Mercersburg ... 
Chambersburg.. 
Waynesboro ... 
Sbippensburg .. 

Newville. 

Carlisle. 

Mechanicsburg, 

Dillsburg. 

Arrive— 

Harrisburg. 

Arrive— 
Philadelphia ... 

New York. 

Baltimore. 


*A. M. 


6 30 
6 51 


7 12 


7 32| 

7 61 

8 16j 

8 43 
6 50] 

9 03 

P M 

12 17 
2 33 
12 20 
P M 


fA. M 

7 20 

8 02 

8 48 

9 10 

7 45 
9 33 

8 00 
9 53 

10 11 

10 35 
6 50 
9 30 

11 15 

P M 
8 001 
5 531 
3 10 

P M 


■fP. M. 


12 20 
12 42 


1 04 
11 40 
1 24 

1 41 

2 05 
2 27 
2 00 

2 45j 

PM 

5 47 
8 23 
0 15 

P M 


fP. M. 

2 35 

3 22 

4 10 

4 33 

2 50 

5 05 

4 00 

5 27 

5 48 

6 15 

6 38 
6 00 

7 00 

P M 

11 15 

3 53 

10 40 

P M 


*P. M. 


9 10 


10 00 


10 20 

10 39 

11 03 
11 25 


11 45 

A M 

4 30 
7 33 
6 20 
A M 


Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except Sun¬ 
day at 5.45 a. m., 7.00 a. m., 12.30p. m., 3.45 p. m., 8.05 p. 
m., and stopping at all intermediate stations. 

Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. *Daily. f Daily except Sunday. 



No. 1. 

No. 3 

No. 5. 

No. 7. 

No. 27 

No. 9, 

Leave— .... 

P M 

A M 

A M 

A M 

P M 

P M 

Baltimore. 

11 50 

4 55 

8 20 

11 40 


4 40 

New York. 

8 00 

12 15 


9 30 


2 00 

Philadelphia. 

11 20 

4 30 

8 23 

12 25 


4 40 


+A M 

*A M 

fP M 

fP M 


*P M 

Harrisburg. 

5 00 

7 55 

11 30 

3 45 


8 15 

Dillsburg. 


9 10 

1 30 

4 40 


Mechanicsburg.... 

5 19 

8 16 

11 50 

4 05 


8 35 

Carlisle. 

5 40 

8 40 

12 13 

4 28 


8 58 

Newville. 

6 05 

9 05 

12 38 

4 53 


9 21 

Shippensburg. 

6.23 

9 23 

12 57 

5 13 


9 40 

Waynesboro. 


10 40 

2 20 

6 10 


Chambersburg. 

6 43 

9 45 

1 20 

5 35 


10 00 

Mercersburg. 


11 05 

5 43 



Greencastle. 

7 10 

10 10 

1 46| 

6 00 


10 23 

Hagerstown. 

7 30 

10 32 

2 10 

6 25 


10 45 

Martinsburg. 


11 16 


7 07 


Arrive— 







Winchester..... 

9 00 

1 45 


7 55 




A M 

M 

P M 

P M 

P M 

P M 


Additional local trains will leave Harrisburg daily ex¬ 
cept Sunday for Carlisle and intermediate stations at 9.35 
a. m., 2.25 p. m., 5.20 p. m., 6.20 p. m., and 10.55 p. m., also 
for Mechanicsburg and intermediate stations at 8.17 a.m.. 
and 12.40 p. m. 

♦Daily. f Daily except Sunday. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Nos. 1 and 10 have connection at Hagerstown to and 
from Roanoke, Bristol, Chattanooga and New Orleans, 
and points on Norfolk and Western railroad and East 
Tenneasee, Virginia and Georgia railway. 

H. A. RIDDLE, J. F. BOYD, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. Superintendent. 

JAMES CLARK, General Agent, 

Chambersburg, Pa. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


FAEE TERM BEGINS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1896 , AND CONTINUES 15 WEEKS. 

faculty. 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College. 

Literature, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 

Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, 
and History. 

W. J. SWIGART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 

Exegesis. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

Greek and Latin. 

JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 

Mathematics and Astronomy. 

S. B. HECKMAN, 

Modern Languages and Rhetoric. 

DAVID EMMERY, 

Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 

\VM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE E. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 

CHARLES C. ELLIS, 
Assistant in English Department. 

J. C. REIEF, 

Assistant in English Department. 

DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 

CARMAN C. JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 

Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 

Eed. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 


* 





0. L. STEWART, i L. BLOOM, 


ONE PRICE 

Cash Clothier, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

Cheapest Clothing House 

IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 

510 Washington St,, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 

China, Glass & Gueensware, and Lamps, 

Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also carry a fine line of 

After-Dinner Coffee Cups andSancers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni¬ 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 

use FISHER’S BREAD, 

For Sale by all GROCERS, 

G. W. FISHER, 

417 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Cash ! Cash ! Cash! 

No hooks to keep. No book-keeper to pay. 

No losses from had hills. 

All the above items of expense are figured 
off the price of our goods. CASH BUYERS 
should trade where they get cash prices. 

SUMMER DRESS GOODS 

in all the new and pretty shades for this season, 
fresh from the factory, at prices to suit the most 
fastidious. We are selling the famous Armor- 
side Corset direct from the maker at the popu¬ 
lar price of One Dollar. See what the Century 
and Demorest have to say about the enormous 
sales of this famous brand. Full line of 

NOTIONS AND FURNISHINGS 

for ladies’ wear. 

BARRICK & MULL1N, 

Opera Honse Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


DEALER IN 



RUBBERS, &c. 


Lais’ Fine Shoes a Specialty. 

Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. B. KLINE, 

Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. H. WESTBROOK & SON, 
Leaders in Footwear, 

515 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Dr. G. L. ROBB, 

DENTIST, 

509 Washington St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Whoiesaie Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 

512 514 and 514^ Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 





m GOODS! 



""THE readers of this paper and 
i all their friends will always find 
a first class stock of Dry Goods, 
Notions, Trimmings, Laces, Em¬ 
broideries, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ Miss¬ 
es’ and Children’s Jackets, Wraps 
and everything else found in a first 
class Dry Goods Store. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, 
straight forward business, and peo¬ 
ple dealing with us will have little 
cause for complaint. 

We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant ar¬ 
ticles for birthday, wedding, and other 
gifts, to which we invite special atten¬ 
tion. 



HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. W. ZERBY, 

Watchmaker and Jeweler, 

AND DEALER IN 

Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 

516 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



W. H. SEARS, 



Examinations Free. 

At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


HAZLETT BROS., 

Glothiers and Furnishers, 

404 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

DRUGS. —^ 

Everything in the Drug and Drug¬ 
gist Sundry line, such as Brushes, Combs, 
Perfumery, Toilet Articles and every¬ 
thing else usually kept in a first class 
Drug store, can be found at 

STEEL’S, 

$. E. Comer of Diamond, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Finest Soda Water in town. 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 

Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 

Books and Stationery, 

Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 

We can get you any book published at pub¬ 
lishers’ price. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALE 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 

THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 

No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 

R. J. MATTERN, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: 

J. C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 

K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 

Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 

523 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



COPYRIGHTS, etc. 

For Information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 861 Broadway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by ns Is brought before 
the publie by a notice given free of charge in the 

Jrietttific Jtotmati 

Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, $3,00 a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address, JfUN» & CO- 
Puwjshkbs, 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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A SIMMER SCHOOL • » 


a dunmcR 

For Teachers and those preparing for '? 

College will be held at . ’" $|£ 9 | 

* • ' >*-. 

SALEMVILLE, PA if / ^ 

■; - - 

JCI^r 6—AUG. 28. ■ 

. 1 — • % 

Tuition for teachers' course, 


Slight extra charge for advanced branches. 
Boarding at reasonable rates. “ t 

Address ' v .' 

D. C. RBBKR, _ J,/ 


D. C. RFBKR, 


Principal, 

W B have everything kept in a First Blass 1 
General Store. Let all graduates and ~ 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 4 ' ^)| 

6th and Washington Sts., A 

Huntingdon, Pa. | a I 

jos. r. caRmon. : 
- ——-^, S' 

JESSE DECKER, ' A .' 

GROCERIES, .Cl 

Candies, Fruits, Nuts, &c., 

One Door West of Opera House, 

HUNTINGDON. A- : VAK 


UNO. A. PORT. 


J, H. DALES. 


PORT & DALES, V 

DEALERS IN 

Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING , 

Bar. and White Ply. Rocks, Black Langshangs, V„ 

Brahmas, very large Pekin Ducks. We have the best 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs *1 per setting. . V*v - ^ / 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United sSteteBv^' "j'U 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits 

ing to 12 tbs. w. W. KULP, Pottstowfl, Pa. 


JAS. L. WESTBROOK, 

MANUFACTURER OF ' ► 

ffestM's Moos Ico Guo 

CREAM MADE BY STEAM- 

'gStV&SST HUNTINGDON, PA. 





^oJStSSSC HUNTINGDON, PA. 

- -- '. ■ 1 ■« • ; 1 - r 1 ii * . - 'C ” Rrc 

millinery. 

Spring Hats, Bonnets and Millinery NovsltifML v . 

Call and examine pur stock before buying ^ *- 'tt*® 
elsewhere, ; $£? 

ADA MEREDITH*^ ^ 

606 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PhJ ’ ; J $£0 
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ALLUMNI ADDRESS. 


A PLEA FOR SOLITUDE. 


j. c. reiff, ’92. 


In borrowed words, as preface to my 
plea, I sing, 

“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness,— 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful and successful war 
Might reach me never more.” 

I would that I might lead you now to 
some untrodden dell, where closely woven 
shade or overhanging crag shuts out the 
glaring eye of day; where cool and sweet 
the air,—laden with scent of virgin soil 
and freshness by the silent exhalations of 
countless verdant leaves,—rises like in¬ 
cense from Nature’s holy altar as though 
it were a gift of praise. O sacred soli¬ 
tude, divine retreat! Hither would I steal 
and bid my restless spirit drink from thy 
sweet cup, the draught for which it lan¬ 
guished in the feverish world of crowded 
ways and days too full of strife. Hither 
would I go at morning’s early flush that 
I might then behold the marvelous 
change that comes in those deep shades, 
as Night, the vanquished, pales before 
the conquering flood of light, and steals 
aw T ay, leaving its shadow here and there 
to tell of its return; that I might hear the 
matins of the morn, as feathered song¬ 
sters fling thepi lightly on the air so red¬ 
olent and pure. What choruses for mor¬ 
tal ear! They seem the overtures from 
symphonies of heaven; or like the over¬ 
tures to some grand choral strain to which 
man’s untrained ear is deaf. 

Hither at noon, when midday glare and 


heat all voices still. A restful, a “mon¬ 
astic silence’ ’ holds every leaf. The in¬ 
sects fold their noisome wings, and even 
the murmuring waters fall asleep,—and 
all is calm and rest. As evening comes, 
long bars of golden light, countless radi¬ 
ant streaks from heaven’s search-light, 
yon lingering sun deeply penetrates and 
strangely glorifies those hallowed shades. 

To the noble heart there is a power, a 
richness in such solitudes, no less benefi¬ 
cent than Mis pleasing, no less inspiring 
than enchanting, no less soothing to the 
spirit than beauteous to the eye. Here 
is— 

“No eye to watch, and no tongue to wound us; 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around us.” 

This life of ours is often marred and 
burdened by the weight of social strain, 
by frequent calls of Pleasure, by stern de¬ 
mands of Care, by numerous business 
obligations. Society’s oft-made behests 
have crippled many a scholar and ruined 
many an able student. The pensive 
hours of solitude are all too few and far 
apart to us. 

Our talents, unlike our characters, are 
perfected best in solitude, and not in the 
world of active life;—best matured in the 
quiet of the stream, and not in the rapid 
current. Individuality, originality, find 
their source and food for growth within , 
arid not without. The thinkers of the 
world, the movers of men’s souls, have 
sought and loved the solitude of haunt 
and nook, of mountain and of vale. The 
prophet, priest and poet; the orator, phi¬ 
losopher and scientist give not to social 
life the praise; but all were disciplined 
and tutored and inspired in some deep 
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sylvan shade,—some hidden and secluded 
spot; perchance by inclination drawn, by 
inspiration guided, by cruel persecution 
driven, or yet, by “lonely contemplation 
led.” 

Earth’s incomparably greatest teacher 
was indeed a lonely man. Solitude was 
sweet to Him. His Galilee and famed 
Judea often did He tread alone. Alone, 
yet not alone. Perhaps ’twere best to say 
of Him as one has said of such, “Man 
dwells apart, though not alone.” No 
solitude is absolute to him who hears and 
sees,—who worships, thinks, and feels. 
For, 

4 ‘The man to solitude accustomed long, 
Perceives in every living thing a tongue. ’ ’ 

While Nature speaks to us in language 
multiform, there is a power higher—‘that 
fill’st the solitude’ ’—with which,in silence 
man may sweetest converse hold. 

Another says, 

“How sweet, how pasing sweet is solitude! 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper, solitude is sweet.” 

Such friend we all may have in that 
great Spirit which pervades the universe. 
With Him who teaches best, not in the 
crowded paths of men, with Him may we 
commune. 

But, if in solitude we chafe and fret, 

We have not learned life’s fuller meaning yet. 

Then may we oftener be, in calm re¬ 
treat, in touch and fellowship with Him. 
So shall we understand the words, as of a 
soaring water fowl, our honored Bryant 
sweetly sings, 

‘ ‘There is a power, whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 

The desert and illimitable air,— 

Tone wandering, but not lost. 

Thou art gone; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

EXTRACTS FROM THESES. 


JENNIE K. BRUMBAUGH. 

Our aim in education should be to ob¬ 
tain the highest, purest and most refined 
culture of the time. Instruction should 
lead us to see and know the divine, spir¬ 
itual and eternal principle which animates 
surrounding nature, constitutes the es¬ 
sence of nature, and is permanently man¬ 
ifested in nature. 

bertha coder. 

The first man that awoke to the fact 
that he thought, was moved by curiosity. 
He said, “I think, I know, I feel. How 
am I to teach my child to think, know, 
and feel?’ ’ He then inquired into his own 
life, and the manner in which he per¬ 
formed the operations of thinking, know¬ 
ing and feeling, and from these observa¬ 
tions he was prepared to teach his child to 
think, to know, to feel. 

j. WARD EICHER. 

Comenius and Frcebel both found in 
nature the true and natural method for 
training children. If seed be sown in 
winter nature waits for the fit time to 
start the growth and develop the plant. 
In teaching we often give instruction be¬ 
fore the mind is ready to receive it. 
Words are taught before the things to 
which they refer; forms before materials. 
We should begin teaching with examples 
and not with rules. Nature begins her 
work with the inmost parts and then 
elaborates. Eet the understanding of a 
subject come first. Nature works in a 
systematic way and completes everything. 
In a course of study each part should 
prepare the way for the next. 
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J. J. SHAFFER. 

No teaching counts so well as the teach¬ 
ing of such moral principles as go to make 
up life in its higher nature. The teacher 
who implants in his pupil the principles of 
respect for age, honor to the flag of his 
country, love for his parents, respect for 
the laws of the land and love to God, 
teaches infinitely greater lessons than he 
who leads the mind into that philosophy 
which governs the laws Of the material 
universe. 

FANNIE SHEEEENBERGER. 

It is the universal belief that skill and 
facility in everything depends on practice 
and study. It is necessary to. have a 
thorough knowledge of the work which 
we expect to do. before we can do it suc¬ 
cessfully. If one person’s crown shall 
shine more brightly than another’s, it 
will be his who willingly and patiently 
did “whatsoever his hands found to do,” 
towards raising his fellow man to a high¬ 
er level. 

ED. R. ISENBERG. 

I possess an influence and I cannot rid 
myself of it, do what I will. I cannot 
shake it off. It is born with me; it has 
grown with my growth; and has strength¬ 
ened with my strength. It speaks, it 
walks, it moves; it is powerful in every 
look of my eye, in every word of my lips, 
in every act of my life. I cannot live to 
myself. I must either be a light to illu¬ 
minate, or a tempest to destroy. Every 
human being is a centre of influence for 
good or for ill. 

H. S. REPLOGEE. 

The man who expects to make teaching 
a profession must find his training in some 
other than in the High School. The phy¬ 
sician and the lawyer do not think of pre¬ 
paring for their professions in the high 
school. A model school designed to fur¬ 
nish observation and practice to the pu¬ 


pil-teacher, may rise to the level of a high 
school in its more advanced work; but it 
is a pedagogical sin to emphasize prepara- 
ration for a vocation at the expense of 
general culture. 

j. o. GOOD. 

The magazine has now become an es¬ 
sential to every complete library; its ab¬ 
sence denoting either an indifference 
toward the world’s progress in every line 
of scientific invention and research, or a 
lack of appreciation for the questions in¬ 
teresting a reading public. We could not 
do without the magazine, for it is neces¬ 
sary to the very existence of art and liter¬ 
ature, and is an indispensable luxury, 
whose annihilation w T ould send half the 
world to abject poverty in literary sub¬ 
stance. 

WM. I. BOOK. 

Wordsworth regarded nature as the 
shape and image of right reason, reason 
in the highest sense, embodied and made 
visible in order, in stability, in conformity 
to eternal law. The universe to him was 
not a mere reflector of changeful modes, 
not as Coleridge dreamed, “Ours is the 
wedding garment, ours the shroud,’’ but 
an independent self-existence, not a re¬ 
flector of our own moods. He held that 
to gain the highest and truest vision of 
nature, man’s soul should hot be altogeth¬ 
er passive, but that it should act with 
nature. 

MAUDE SPEROW. 

Books, the works of great and wise 
men, are the instruments with which the 
pupil works. Instruments are dead 
things in the hands of an unskilled per¬ 
son, and their use must be learned. The 
same may be said of books. Let the 
student choose those few which Bacon 
says may be chewed and digested. Let 
him make companions of them. They 
are of a kind that will not bring him to 
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grief. “Histories make men wise, poets 
witty; mathematics, subtle; natural sci¬ 
ence, deep, moral, grave; logic and rhet¬ 
oric, able to debate;’’ and to possess 
these qualities in a moderate degree one’s 
reading must be varied; for it is quite as 
important to know what to read as how 
to read it. 

I. B. WHITEHEAD. 

Mifflin county is the only county in 
Pennsylvania in which a normal class is 
held by the Superintendent for the bene¬ 
fit of the teachers. The Superintendent 
receives no compensation for his work, 
but organizes the class and lends his best 
attention to the preparation of his teach¬ 
ers. This shows the true spirit of educa¬ 
tion in the county. Another feature in 
the line of advancement is the director’s 
convention, which was organized in 1890. 
The different school problems, such as 
ventilation, higher wages, and better ma¬ 
terial, are brought to bear upon the minds 
of those who have the welfare of the 
schools at heart. 

SAMUEL STEELE. 

The sensibilities are the springs to ac¬ 
tion which move men to perform all the 
duties of life. If the intellect alone is 
developed and the sensibilities neglected, 
one may be able to reason well and ex¬ 
pound grand and noble truths, but there 
will be no action. Even the utterances 
of such a one would fall cold and lifeless 
from his lips. Let the feelings be cult¬ 
ured to the same high standard with the in¬ 
tellect, and the one possessing such a cult¬ 
ure will not only think noble, pure and 
unselfish thoughts, but will be prompted 
by his feelings to act in accordance with 
these thoughts. Is not such a condition 
of any individual in a community desira¬ 
ble? What might not a nation become 
should such a condition be the prevailing 
element of society ? 


ELIAS GIBSON. 

Why many farmers having good farms 
fail, is due to non-preparation. A man 
who knows little about law could not be 
admitted to the bar as a lawyer without 
first studying law. Neither can a teacher 
who knows little about teaching, who has 
made no preparation, enter the school 
room and make a success of it. What 
community would trust its patients to a 
physician who had not first read medicine 
and prepared especially for his work? 
The lives lost through a doctor’s ignor¬ 
ance are few compared with those that 
have been hampered and led into wrong 
channels and crimes of all kind by those 
who dared to think themselves competent 
to lead that immortal principle born in 
every child. 

IRA C. HOLSOPPLE. 

The student is benefitted not only by 
the present knowledge he gains from read¬ 
ing good books, but it cultivates in him 
a taste for a good class of literature. Such 
tastes are worth more to a man than many 
pages of stale facts. Took about you and 
you can see a great many who cannot 
appreciate the production of a noble-pen. 
How many there are who look at a news¬ 
paper only to find out how the last base 
ball team stands, or who is the champion 
among prize-fighters, and cannot pick up 
a book on morals or manners to read it! 
How many there are who can content 
themselves reading a dime novel, but can 
not read Pilgrim’s Progress, or any such 
literature! Study to cultivate the habit of 
reading good books. 

I. BRUCE BOOK. 

It is nature that leads the mind forth 
to investigation. The ripling brooks, the 
shady woods, the thick groves with their 
beautiful green leaves, all have a charm 
for us. These beautiful retreats of nature 
help us to appreciate more fully the works 
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of God, and determine the action of our 
minds. The divine commandment, “Sub¬ 
due the earth,” given to the first man, 
Adam, appeals to every one to-day with 
equal power as it came to the thousands 
that have gone before. No one can sub¬ 
due the earth until he has become a stu¬ 
dent. The student’s relation to nature is 
largely determined by the knowledge he 
has of nature,—the amount of earth sub¬ 
dued. He that takes nature for his teach¬ 
er lias the world at his command. 

MABEL M. SNAVELY. 

Music is one of the greatest agencies 
in the regeneration of the world, and is so 
interwoven with our religious services as 
to be a part of our very religion. It is a 
powerful lever to attract and hold young 
people, who have a love for music, and 
therefore sacred songs and appropriate 
strains of music have a pure aesthetic and 
moral effect upon assemblies of worship¬ 
ers. Even the simple hymn tunes have 
an inspiring and impressive effectiveness, 
when beautifully sung, and harmoniously 
blended, and can not fail to develop the 
higher spiritual nature. So everywhere 
in the moral and religious world, whether 
at home in the social circle, or in our re¬ 
ligious assemblies, music lifts and devel¬ 
ops the higher moral and spiritual facul¬ 
ties that fit man for communion and fel¬ 
lowship with God. 

• ANNA E. KENDIG. 

The greatest fault with private educa¬ 
tion is its great tendency to produce self¬ 
ishness. The human mind seems to be 
naturally inclined to be selfish, and for 
this reason we are the more responsible 
for guarding against this much despised 
trait of character. We are living in an 
age when true worth is the measure of the 
standard of man. If our public school 
system were to be abolished and private 
education were to take its place, there 


possibly would be in a short time a caste 
system similar to that of the Eastern 
countries. A child that is not allowed to 
go to public school, but is educated at 
home, gets the idea that he is better than 
other children. This idea grows with 
the child, and he becomes a selfish man, 
always retaining the haughty spirit that 
was developed in childhood. 

ANNA E. E. ROSS. 

Physical culture should have the first 
place in the elementary school. The 
teacher and parent should co-operate in 
their work. The parents should see that 
the pupils have proper exercise, air, food 
and clothing, and that they do all they 
can to make them happy, and see that 
they carry out the instruction of their 
teacher. The place to commence physic- , 
al culture is in early childhood; for the 
habits formed in youth will continue with 
them through life. It is the duty of par¬ 
ents and teacher to instill by precept and 
example such principles into the young 
mind that they may have pure, clean 
thoughts, thus to grow into still nobler 
manhood and womanhood. The Greek 
schools have given us' representative men 
in every department. The Greeks have 
given us the greatest orators, the greatest 
poets, the greatest sculptors, the greatest 
philosophers, and the most learned men of 
the world. They lay as a foundation, 
physical culture. If we want men and 
women such as the Greek’s produced, we 
can have them by adopting physical cult¬ 
ure as the basis of our elementary educa¬ 
tion and by carrying it all through life. 

E. J. NEWCOMER. 

No one sees how the sunlight does its 
work upon the plant, but he does see that 
the plant grows, and that sunlight is es¬ 
sential to its growth. Nor does one see 
how the mental forces of our person enter 
into and do their work upon the nature of 
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another, but he sees that there is such a 
work wrought. Thus in the constant 
mingling of the sexes in recitation, the 
measuring of themselves one with another 
intellectually, begets a self-respect, a cir¬ 
cumspection of conduct, that protects 
against undue intimacy, and is a safe¬ 
guard to the young woman as it is a stim¬ 
ulus to the young man. Respect of one 
party for the ability of the other compels 
respectful conduct on the part of both. 
Thus we imitate nature in school life. 

HARRY METZGER. 

It is impossible for us who are enjoy¬ 
ing our beautiful farms and warm fire¬ 
sides, our social and educational advanta¬ 
ges, and all that it means to have been 
born and reared among Pennsylvania 
hills, to contemplate the many scenes of 
exposure and want these primitive ex¬ 
plorers and hardy pioneers were made to 
endure, while seeking a resting place 
from the sufferings and perplexities of 
‘ ‘woeful Europe. 5 ’ We turn with a deep 
sense of thankfulness to these men of “like 
passions with ourselves,” who under 
many discouragements were able to estab¬ 
lish such comfortable homes for their pos¬ 
terity. Let any one now visit their com¬ 
munities and see how prosperity and hap¬ 
piness abounds. We may indeed say the 
wilderness was made to “blossom as the 
rose. ” 

M. N. MIKESEEE. 

The benefits from general library read¬ 
ing cannot well be over-estimated. If the 
learner is held closely to the channel com¬ 
monly followed in the schools, only his 
intellect will be developed at the expense 
of his other equally important faculties. 
Standard fkffion contains a wealth of ma¬ 
terial for the development of the sensibili¬ 
ties that cannot be furnished by any other 
means. Man is better in thought than 
in practice. The characters created by 


the fancy of genius are as real in the 
minds of serious people as any man of 
flesh and blood who has won a place in 
history. Do not intellectual men discuss 
Hamlet as they would Cromwell ? Does 
not Ivanhoe stand over and above any 
primeval knight that ever dashed spur or 
clashed swords in combat? What are 
dates and names and proof of existence to 
one who is seeking an ideal ? 

JAMES WIDDOWSON. 

It would seem that the most important 
object of child study should be to get in 
touch and sympathy with child life, both 
in its intellectual and moral aspects. We 
must appreciate that there are certain laws 
of growth and development which the 
activities of the child will naturally fol¬ 
low, and upon which the matter and 
method of development must depend. 
We must accept also that at any period in 
our lives we have a strong tendency to 
interpret actions and harbor expectations 
concerning the conduct of others, accord¬ 
ing to the standard of our own thought 
and action at that period. Then in order 
to deal wisely with children it will be 
necessary for us to get our thought from 
particular observation of so much of the 
child’s actual life as will enable us to look 
habitually at child life from its own stand¬ 
point. 

MII/TON M. BERGEY. 

Holmes’s ideal of a cultured man was 
one who as a child had tumbled about in 
a library. An example of the moulding 
power of an early acquired taste for good 
reading is found in Lowell. We are told 
that his mother’s memory was so stored 
with choice poetry which she instilled 
into her son from infancy, that a lofty, 
poetic feeling became a part of his very 
being. Bryant, when a boy, cut off from 
other companionship, was guided by his 
father’s example to form the association 
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of good books, until Pope, Spencer, Scott, 
and Wordsworth became familiar friends. 
Having acquired a taste for such reading, 
is it any wonder that at the age of thir¬ 
teen we find him writing a poem of which 
a great critical authority could say, “We 
have never met a boy of that age who has 
attained to such a command of language 
and to so much poetical phraseology.” 
The refined taste which springs from a 
constant companionship with great minds 
will recoil instinctively from what is vul¬ 
gar and demoralizing, both in books and 
in associates. Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Motley, Bancroft, and indeed the leaders 
of the world in intellectual culture and 
refinement are, with few exceptions, a list 
of persons who have been reared in libra¬ 
ries, with good books as companions.— 
Some Elements in the language problem. 

R. c. CRUM. 

The feeling which we w T ish to inculcate 
in the minds of the pupils of to-day, is 
the belief in unlimited possibilities. We 
as teachers must ever be on the alert, 
prying into the powers of our pupils, 
testing their ability to pursue studies for 
themselves. Let us revert to our owm 
experiences and see what were our im¬ 
pressions and influences. How did we 
regard our instructors and their methods 
of procedure in investigating truth ? For 
a time our teachers served us personally, 
as metres, or milestones of progress. Once 
they were angels of knowledge, and their 
figures touched the sky. Then we drew 
near, saw their means, culture and limits, 
and they yielded their place to other 
geniuses. Happy if a few names remain 
so high that we have not been able to read 
them nearer, and age and comparison 
have not robbed them of a ray ! But, at 
last we shall not look unto men for com¬ 
pleteness, and shall not content ourselves 
with their social and delegated qualities. 
The aid we have from others is median- 
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ical compared with the discoveries of na¬ 
ture in ourselves. We should strive indi¬ 
vidually to stamp independence upon our 
work, and pprtray specialized and concen¬ 
trated efforts in surmounting the various 
obstacles that we encounter in our educa¬ 
tional struggle. Why need we be the 
mediocrgs? “It is as easy to be great as 
to be small.” If so, then let us be great 
in our power to overcome the difficulties 
in our intellectual achievements. 

COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 

Tune 18, 1896—A. M. 
Invocation.— Elder J. T. Myers. 
Orations. 

‘*Extemporaneous Acquisition. ”— 
Elias Gibson. The giant oak does not 
become a giant in a day. Man does not 
attain unto greatness or power in a mo¬ 
ment or a day. Extemporaneous acqui¬ 
sition so-called invariably makes weak 
and inefficient men. All true and useful 
power comes to us by gradual processes. 

“The Metaphor.” —W. I. Book. 
Life is full of metaphors; we find them in 
literature, in science, and in art. As 
language is beautified and strengthened 
by the metaphor, so life is given grace and 
power in its metaphors. 

“We Finish to Begin.” —Maud R. 
Sperow. The beginnings of things de¬ 
termine their success and destiny. Life 
is a series of finishings in consequence of 
their antecedent beginnings. If the be¬ 
ginning be hapy and favorable the finish¬ 
ing should be happy and successful. 

“Emiue.” —James Widdowson. The 
oration consisted of a brief presentation of 
the educational principles of Rousseau, in 
which are imbedded principles since in¬ 
corporated in modern education. 

“Twiuight Thoughts. ”—W. E. Spe¬ 
row. Twilight hours are the mystical 
hours, the hours of quiet rest and sweet 
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repose. Here fade the glories of the day 
into the beauties of the night. 

“Old Faithful.” —J. W. Eicher. 
Steady, earnest, continued application ■ 
brings its reward. The faithfulness and 
regularity of Nature’s activities are 
fraught with manifold lessons to us. 

“Christopher Dock.” —E- *B. Rog¬ 
ers. The subject of this oration was a 
pioneer Menonite teacher in the early 
history of Pennsylvania: He wrote the 
first American treatise on education. A 
man whose life must be an inspiration to 
all who study it. His useful life passed 
away when on his knees in the school 
room praying, as was his wont, for the 
cause dearest to his heart. 

“Star Gazing.” —Bertha F. Coder. 
The duties of life shine out like the stars 
in heaven. Some of the first, some of the 
second, some of the third, and some of 
the fourth magnitude. 

“Circles of Thought.” —Ira B. 
Whitehead. As atoms and molecules re¬ 
volve about one another, so do ideas. 
Around such ideas as Truth and Right 
revolve circles of thought that move the 
nations. As some men stand aloft in 
greatness and power, a few ideas stand 
out prominently, and have revolving 
about them circles of other ideas. 

“Am I Responsible.” —E. R. Isen- 
berg. No man dare attempt to shirk 
responsibilities when there is so much 
good to do, so many needy to help, so 
many hearts to brighten. 

“What is Rife?”—M. M. Bergey. 
Life is a drama of ever changing scenes. 
Good and evil face every actor, and suc¬ 
cess or failure will be determined by the 
course each individual takes. Fife should 
not only be a renunciation of evil, but it 
must be emphatically a consecration. 

“Self Definition.” —Miss Mabel M. 
Snavely. Each individual daily defines, 


unconsciously, his or her life in all its 
phases. These definitions are written 
without, open to the critical gaze, and 
are read of all men. 

* ‘Patriotism. ’ ’ —Samuel Steele. Pa¬ 
triotism is a virtue upon whose existence 
and cultivation depends the success and 
perpetuity of the nation. Patriotism has 
made Germany and England and America 
all that they are, and must make them all 
they can hope to be. 

“Rasselas.” —Jennie K. Brumbaugh. 
Rasselas, while surrounded by all that he 
could desire, was not satisfied. To satisfy 
simply the desire of the body is not the 
half of life. The mental and spiritual 
man, if neglected, will assert themselves 
continuously until satisfied, which never 
occurs in this life. 

“The Renaissance.” —Chas. O. Bee¬ 
ry. Greece stands for the speculative; 
Rome for the practical in the progress of 
civilization. The Renaissance gave to 
Italy her marvelous art; to Germany her 
strong religious life; to England her 
splendid literature, and eventually to 
America her glorious spirit of freedom. 

“Keeping Watch.” —FannieS. Shel- 
lenberger. The world owes much to its 
watchers; it demands much of its watch¬ 
ers. Every faithful citizen is a watcher 
to the State. Every devoted Christian is 
a devoted watcher, and every true stu¬ 
dent is a faithful watcher. 

“Eight.” —J. O. Good. Eight is pu¬ 
rifying, vivifying and beautifying. The 
successful life is both luminous and illu¬ 
minating. 

“Pioneers in Physical Science.”— 
M. N. Mikesell. He eulogises such lead¬ 
ers as Thales, Roger, Bacon, Gallileo, and 
Sir Isaac Newton. To the student of to¬ 
day, though he treads in beaten paths, 
still are there possibilities for pioneer work 
in new and undiscovered fields. 
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AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 

Chorus. —“The Lord is Great.” 
Prayer.— T. T. Myers. 

Orations. 

‘ 4 Comenius. ’ ’—Ira C. Holsopple. Co- 
menius, the educator of the 17th century, 
taught how to learn surely, how to learn 
easily and how to learn solidly. He 
taught the education of the whole man. 
May we learn from him to persevere. 

‘ ‘The Pennsylvania German. ’ H. 
D. Metzger. The Pennsylvania German 
has always been an important factor in 
the history of this Commonwealth and of 
the nation. The Palatinates came in 
1683 by invitation of Wm. Penn, Here 
they lived in the greatest frugality and 
simplicity of life. The t sentiments ex¬ 
pressed and lived by the Penna. Germans 
influenced the entire history of the colo¬ 
nies and the states. 

“Woman’s Educational Uplift.”— 
Annie E. Kendig. The position of wo¬ 
man now allows her to possess with merit 
the name of “scholar,” and many now 
aspire to it. Harriet B. Stowe, Clara 
Barton and Frances Willard have demon¬ 
strated woman’s power to grapple with 
the great questions of the day. 

“Gift of the Renaissance to Ita¬ 
ly.” —James A. Dean. Architecture, 
Painting and Sculpture were treated. The 
germ of the great literary revival known 
as the study of the humanities, was 
brought into life in Italy. 

“Sir Thomas Moore. ”—R. C. Crum. 
The Renaissance found three great minds 
in England, Colet, Erasmus and Moore, 
of whom Moore was the greatest. Beau¬ 
tiful his life, beautiful his tragic death ! 
Utopia was the greatest of his works. 

“Metempsychosis.” —J. J. Shaffer. 
What is life? He elucidated his subject 
by illustrations. There is a lesson in the 
transmigration theory for each of us. 


Man shall live again, but not from body 
to body. 

“The Cave of Somnus.”— Florence 
M. Harshbarger. We must leave all 
cares and anxieties before we are permit¬ 
ted to cross the bridge which connects 
this side with the land of Somnus. Som¬ 
nus will not be robbed. We must come 
to him untrammelled. Thus we give our¬ 
selves camly to sleep, and so should we to 
death. 

“The Triple Man.” —E. J. Newcom¬ 
er. The subject was discussed in a logic¬ 
al and philosphical manner, and with the 
force of conviction. 

“College Steps.” —I. Bruce Book. 
The succession of steps illustrate the suc¬ 
cesses and failures which meet the student. 
College life is typical of the eternal life. 

“MaryUyon.” —Annie E. E. Ross. 
Mary Eyon was a pioneer of woman’s 
education. “If I had a thousand lives to 
live, I would give them to this school.” 
The only thing in this land which I fear 
is that I shall not know and do my work. 

“How to See.”—H. S. Replogle. 
Persons differ in their powers of observa¬ 
tion . One may see a landscape in a quag¬ 
mire. What the world needs is seers. 

Conferring of Degrees by the 
President, M. G. Brumbaugh. —The 
address to the class was based on the su¬ 
periority of the gift of trust over the gift 
of knowledge. He recited the legend of 
Meleager whose mother Althea saved 
from dying by her heroic sacrafice of bear¬ 
ing the burning fire-brand in her busom, 
and his unworthily bestowing the results 
of the hunt on Atalanta, forgetful of his 
mother, who held the secret of his life. 
So the lesson comes to all not to prove 
unworthy of Him who holds the fire¬ 
brand of their lives. He said, that while 
we give you the gift of knowledge and 
the gift of trust, remember that it is better 
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to thank God than to thank men for the 
measure of your life. And he urged them 
not to be content with what they have 
attained, but to acquire, and trust, and to 
dignify their choice work by a consecra¬ 
ted life. He then conferred the degree 
of Bachelor in English on the twenty- 
nine young ladies and gentlemen, and the 
degree of Master in English on four who 
had been recommended by the Trustees 
for that degree. 

NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Elizabeth Gibbel, ’91, returning from 
the Annual Conference, stopped with us 
for last week’s events. 

Zella Benedict, ’93, a former Alumni 
poet, is visiting .her class-sister, Jessie 
Newell, on Mifflin street. 

Cloyd Winey, ’94, stopped to see us as 
he passed through on his way to a meet¬ 
ing in his home congregation. 

Laura M. Keeney, ’85, came all the 
way from the Southland—Louisiana—to 
be with us during the closing days. 

J. W. Yoder, ’95, came up to practice 
with the Alumni choir for the music of 
Reunion, and returned for Commence¬ 
ment. 

J. Allan Myers, ’87, lately returned 
from the University with a B. S. degree, 
kept very quiet until the time for his 
History was at hand. 

F. F. Holtsopple, '91, who now preach¬ 
es at P^rkerford, Pa., came with his 
family as visitors to their many friends 
and former associations here. Frank 
preached several sermons while here. 

W. S. Price, ’84, one of three, although 
able to resist many temptations to stop in 
beautiful cities and attractive resorts, 
could not pass the home of his Alma 
Mater without joining in the Reunion. 


May Oiler, ’85, made us all happy by 
her early arrival for Commencement week. 
Miss May is almost indispensible here at 
this propitious season. She never loses 
interest in the welfare of her Alma Mater, 
and many pleasant features of the Alum¬ 
ni exercises and banquet are due tojier 
suggestions. 

Much of the success of our splendid 
Alumni Reception is due to the faithful¬ 
ness and helpfulness of R. A. Zentmyer, 
’82. He is always on hand when needed, 
and his loyalty and devotion to the cause 
here is much appreciated by all. 

Ida M. Pecht, ’86, who has been culti¬ 
vating that beautiful talent for music 
which delighted the audiences of former 
days in Normal history, returned from 
Philadelphia to her Mifflin street home, 
and was present at the Commencement 
exercises. 

Of the members of the Alumni Associ¬ 
ation scattered abroad, the following were 
present at our recent Commencement: S. 
G. Rudy and R. A. Zentmyer, of ’ 82; Cora 
A. B. Silverthorn, of ’83; W. S. Price, of 
’84; Laura M. Keeny, May Oiler, and A. 
P. Silverthorn, of ’85; Ida M. Pecht, of 
’86; J. A. Myers of ’87; Grace Holsopple 
of’88; Emma Carstensen, Margaret Co¬ 
der, Elizabeth Gibbel, Rebecca A. Kauff¬ 
man, F. F. Holsopple, Bruce S. Landis, 
and I. M. McCall of ’91; W. C. Hana- 
walt, Jacob S. Harley, and J. H. Swan of 
’92; Zellea Benedict of ’93; Frank H. 
Eberly, J. Lloyd Hartman, R. L. Howe, 
Hubert B Landis, and I. D. Metzger of 
’94; and Jennie M. Bailey, Margaret 
Nipell, Orra L. Hartle, D. Murray Het¬ 
rick, B. I. Myers, and Jos. W. Yoder of 
’ 95 - 

We were glad to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. Bergey, of Chester county, Pa., 
whose son was a member of this year’s 
class. 
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Ada C. Richard, whom the students of 
'94 and ’95 will remember, is visiting at 
the home of Prof. Snavely. 

Mrs. Newcomer, of Union county, and 
Elder E. D. Book, of Blaine, Pa., were 
interested visitors. We are always glad 
to see the parents of our students. Come. 

Harvey Ressler, and Ardie Wilt with 
his wife, Minnie Ressler, of former days, 
by their presence helped to make this 
Commencement seem like those of other 
years. 

Elders J. T. Myers, of Oakes, Pa., and 
T. T. Myers, of Philadelphia, spent sev¬ 
eral days with us during our Commence¬ 
ment. Both are earnest friends of educa¬ 
tion, and ever welcome guests at Juniata. 

J. Lee Rupert, who prints the Juniata 
Echo, has augmented his facilities by 
adding a new, improved Babcock Opti- 
mus press to his outfit. The success of 
the Echo does not depend upon the 
printer’s facilities, but each may aid the 
other to greater success. 

The Junior and Senior examinations 
this year were conducted by a committee 
composed of County Superintendents 
Potts, of Bedford county; Arnold, of 
Perry county; Gibson, of Cambria coun¬ 
ty; and Rudy, of Huntingdon county. 
The questions were fair and comprehen¬ 
sive on the different subjects. Thirty- 
three Juniors and twenty-nine Seniors in 
the Normal English course were exam¬ 
ined and recommended. 

Prof. I. Harvey Brumbaugh, of Juni¬ 
ata’s faculty, sailed from New York on 
the 6th of June for Europe. He landed 
at Antwerp, then went to Cologne, then 
up the Rhine to Mainz, goes through 
Switzerland, and on to Jena, where he 
becomes a student in the University. He 
and his companion Mr. Haviland become 
members of the family of one of the pro¬ 
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fessors. On his return, in the Autumn, 
he will visit Dresden and Berlin, and 
will arrive here in time for the opening 
of the fall term of Juniata College, 
when he will assume the new position of 
Vice President, to which he has been 
elected since his absence. He is emin¬ 
ently fitted for this position by his natural 
ability, his training and scholarship; and 
every assurance can be given of the suc¬ 
cess of the management of the school, 
with the corps of teachers, and workers 
organized for the coming year. 


LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 

ORIENTAL. 


William I. Book, Correspondent. 

The last programme of the Oriental 
Society rendered June 13th, closed a suc¬ 
cessful year’s work. The newly elected 
officers who are to eondudt the first meet¬ 
ings of the next school year, have enter¬ 
ed upon their duties. They are: Pres. 
I. B. Book; Vice Pres. J. M. Hartzler; 
Secretary, Jennie Metric; Editor, Sallie 
Exmoyer. During the Fall term of this 
school year, twenty-five members were 
added to the society; in the winter term, 
seventeen; and in the .spring term. thirty- 
five,—a total of seventy-seven. 

The amount of money handled by the 
society was seventy-two dollars and fifty- 
eight cents, of which sixteen dollars are 
in the Treasury. Fifty valuable books 
were added to our library. Some of these 
books were donated by members of the 
society who at one time were students in 
the school. Not only were books donat¬ 
ed to the society, but recently a little 
“messenger,” was sent to the society b}' 
a loyal member now studying law in the 
University of Virginia. This little article 
was .sent to D. C. Reber who presented it 
to the society. An explanation of the 
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small objecfl is given in the following 
letter: 

“According to my proposal of some¬ 
time ago, I send you by to-day’s mail a 
gavel made from the wood of the old ro¬ 
tunda of the University of Virginia, the 
structure that stands for the wonderful 
architectural ability, the patriotism and 
wisdom of its founder, and which was 
built under his personal supervision. 

This rotunda of which I have just 
spoken, I may add by way of parenthesis, 
is the most enduring monument of the 
greatness of its founder that man could 
possibly erect. 

This little gavel, a token of my.sincere 
esteem and affeCtion for the Oriental So¬ 
ciety of which we are co-members, is not 
in itself a work of .art by any means; yet 
it is not entirely void of beauty. What 
the eye fails to discover let the intellect 
search out and supply, and its latent 
beauty becomes patent. Then, and not 
till then, is the mission of this little mes¬ 
senger from an age of construction fought 
with uneasiness for the outcome to one in 
peace, steady improvement, and growth, 
fulfilled. 

With best wishes for yours and our 
other friends’ personal success, and for 
the continued prosperity of the grand old 
Oriental Society, I beg leave to subscribe 
myself, Your Friend, 

Gko. C. Moomaw. 

The society showed its appreciation to 
Mr. Moomaw by sending thanks. It is 
hoped that the members of the Oriental 
Society when going out from here will re¬ 
member that we appreciate gifts, as books 
or any suitable donations to the society. 

The following article was selected from 
the pages of the Oriental Star: 

The American Girl.—Much is expected 
of the American Girl to-day. It would 
almost seem as if the ages had waited for 


her, so generous and inspiring are the 
conditions of her life. Education is hers, 
collegiate, professional, industrial, and 
technical; and she is free, if she has taste 
and capacity to define her own sphere of 
work. The world has need of her, and 
will give her a welcome if she can become 
its helper, whether she be of high or low 
degree; and the growing good of this 
world is dependent on a< 5 ts that are far 
from historic. Men confess their need of 
her on school committees, board of state 
charities, as prison commissioners, phy¬ 
sicians, teachers, and in scores of other 
positions that cannot be worthily filled 
without preparation. The women, who, 
for half a century have trodden down the 
rough road that it might be smooth to 
their feet are ceasing from their labors, 
and imploring her to lead on to a yet 
grander era. What will be her answer ?— 
Neuie Cox. 


THE STUDY OF ART. 

ADA C. RICHARD. 

The study of art as a branch of educa¬ 
tion is often thought of as simple drawing 
or as a means for decorating. It is there¬ 
fore often negledted. But let us look at 
the study of art as a means of furnishing 
mental development; as a study absolute¬ 
ly necessary to the education of every 
child; as a development leading to a know¬ 
ledge and appreciation of the beautiful. 
It has been recognized both by wise men 
and by our government, that the study of 
art is the right path to pursue in teaching 
children, that their minds may be turned 
to careful observation, and thereby their 
power of learning be increased. In this, 
development, drawing is second to no 
other branch of study. Just as every one 
of us cannot write well, so we will not all 
be able to draw well; but all can learn to 
draw. Some one has said, “Eat what 
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thy soul loveth;” and if art is given as a 
branch of study to school children, those 
who have a love and a talent for it may 
have the same opportunity as those 
whose souls call for mathematics or music. 

In our loved Juniata we have at the 
head of this important department one 
whose whole soul is in his work; one 
who has such love and appreciation of 
the beauties of nature and of art, that 
only those who have similar cravings 
in other lines can appreciate. He is 
willing to teach it to us; and we ought 
to avail ourselves of the opportunity, for 
the time is fast coming when all public 
school-teachers will have art to teach along 
with the other branches, now taught, and 
yet to be added to the curriculum of the 
public schools. 


THE “FORGE’ 1 EVENT. 


c. C. J. 

There are times and events in pre-his- 
toriceans which seem to be so thorough¬ 
ly locked in obscurity that no one will 
attempt to unbar the gates and “let in 
the light of law” upon the mysterious 
confusion. History feels and reports the 
strong beats of the nation’s pulse as it 
throbs in the excitement of war and po¬ 
litical agitation; but few are the pulsa¬ 
tions that rise into history from the more 
quiet flow of the country’s life-blood, as 
it courses through plebeian veins. Occa¬ 
sionally however the force of circum¬ 
stances compels us to bring to the light, 
some of these happy, but perhaps not his¬ 
torical affairs. I fain would pass what I 
now must notice; for it is possible that 
each participant in the ‘ ‘Forge’ ’ excursion 
guards with jealous care the memory of 
that gala day, and loathes to impart even 
the story of its pleasures to the un-in- 
itiated. We often part with our dearest 


treasures in telling the tales of our ad¬ 
ventures. 

Well! Imagine, ye old students who 
read my story, and remember, ye that ex¬ 
perienced its realities, how that on a cer¬ 
tain day in May the Faculty, the students, 
the steward and his helpers, and a num¬ 
ber of our good friends, arose very early, 
ate a hasty breakfast, walked to the sta¬ 
tion, boarded a special train, crossed the 
Juniata River, rumbled southward over 
the Huntingdon and Broad Top, arrived 
at Marklesburg, climbed into big farm 
wagons, jolted over four miles of indiffer¬ 
ent country road, arrived at,—the place 
of all places under the sun for fresh air 
good water, fine scenery, beautiful color¬ 
ings, rattling rapids, dripping cascades, 
difficult passes, long tramps, tired bodies, 
and inspired souls. Yes, we tramped 
over hills, through vales, along trout 
streams, passed deer-licks, over to the 
cold air hole, climbed upon rocks, fell 
into the too-tempting stream, drew pic¬ 
tures, botanized, and ate, ate heartily, 
and drank, drank to satisfadlion of the 
pure, cool sparkling water. Oh, it was a 
big day, not noisy, but extremely invig¬ 
orating. Ever get home? Oh yes; and 
went to Prayer Meeting the same even¬ 
ing and thanked our God for the beauty 
of our surroundings, for the bounty of 
his blessings, and for the safe return of a 
company so large. 

On motion of Charles O. Beery in 
Chapel next morning, an expression of 
our appreciation for the previous day’s 
excursion, was tendered to President 
Brumbaugh by a unanimous vote. 


At the Alumni business meeting on 
Wednesday of commencement week, the 
Seniors were admitted to membership, 
and subscribed $1270 to the endowment 
fund, this raises that fund to nearly $8000. 
The Banquet w r as a pleasant event. 
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The school year of 1895-6, which closed 
with the commencement exercises on the 
20th inst., has been the most successful 
in the history of the College, in respect to 
the attendance, which has exceeded that 
of any previous year, and also in the char¬ 
acter of the work of the school. Each 
year the scope of the work has enlarged 
and the facilities have been increased. 
No promise need be made for the future, 
as it is only necessary to point backwards 
over the work of previous years to con¬ 
vince any one that no retrograde will be 
allowed, in any respect. The friends of 
Juniata Cortege can feel assured of 
this fact. 

Whatever changes may be made they 
will all be directed towards the raising of 
the standard of the work, and the broad¬ 
ening of the scope of the outlook for the 
future. The “Special Announcement” 
found elsewhere may be a surprise to 
some, but the success of the work and the 
prosperity of the school will not depend 
on the presence or absence of any one 
member of the devoted workers, so long 
as there is a united purpose. No matter 
where we are, we are bound, not as those 
who raise their hand in an oath to do, but 
by a purpose under God, that cannot be 
broken, and therefore admits of no gain, 
say. 

Each department of the work will be 


thoroughly organized for the year of 
1896-7. New energy will be infused into 
it, and special features introduced. What 
is hoped for, prayed for, worked for, and 
the object kept steadily in view, with de¬ 
termined purpose, will undoubtedly be 
realized. The promoters of Juniata Cor¬ 
tege appeal to all these means in their 
efforts to establish the institution upon a 
basis as firm as their purpose and as broad 
as its needs; and they solicit help and in¬ 
fluence, that those for whom they labor 
and sacrifice may realize abundantly of 
the benefits. 


The class, or baccalaureate sermon, 
being the opening exercise, is always 
a prominent feature of commencement 
week. This year, as last, the sermon was 
preached by the President, M. G. Brum¬ 
baugh, Ph. D. As a basis for his dis¬ 
course he named the latter clause of the 
first verse of the twenty-first chapter of 
Revelations—“And there was no more 
sea.” It was an excellent discourse, and 
we had the promise of a synopsis of it for 
this issue, but are disappointed. . It may 
follow in the J uly number. The masterly 
manner in which the Dr. treats any sub¬ 
ject always makes it interesting and 
instructive; but in this case as in all 
others where a figure is used to impress a 
lesson, a full knowledge of the figure is 
necessary to properly appreciate the im¬ 
port of the lesson. The mysterious sea; 
treacherous, changing, dangerous, fearful, 
with all its varying moods, was used to 
impress the lesson of the dangers of life, 
and the absence of the sea, the certainty 
of the haven of rest in peace and safety. 
To appreciate properly the force of the 
figure, one needs to have seen the ocean, 
and know of its terrible power to destroy, 
and of its seeming treachery. It makes a 
forceful figure of the potent power of evil 
and the treachery of sin in the world. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Beginning with the opening of the Ac¬ 
ademic year 1896-97 the following change 
in the administrative work of Juniata Col¬ 
lege will occur. 

The President, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
will continue his teaching in Pedagogics 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
in order to prepare himself more thor¬ 
oughly for his life work, and in order to 
lessen in some degree the exacting cares 
of his labors, will reside in Philadelphia 
from October 1896 to May 1897. He 
will remain President of Juniata College, 
will organize the work in September, will 
frequently visit the College to give a 
regular course of lectures to the students 
on the latest and best in literary and 
pedagogical development and to preach 
in the Chapel, will attend the Special 
Bible Session and participate in its work 
as usual, will be regularly in the College 
to teach and ledture to the students 
during May and June of the Spring Term. 

The active administrative duties during 
the year will be performed by the Vice- 
President, Professor I. Harvey Brum¬ 
baugh, a graduate of the Elementary 
and the Scientific courses of Juniata Col¬ 
lege; a graduate of Haverford College; a 
post-graduate of Harvard University; now 
a student at the University of Jena, Ger¬ 
many; a teacher and scholar of ability, 
whose experience and connection with 
the College eminently fit him to assume 
and discharge successfully the important 
duties of the position. 

Address all communications to The 
Acting President of Juniata Col¬ 
lege, 

Huntingdon, Pa., June 22, 1896. 

The second annual session of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Summer School of Pedagogy, Literature, 
Educational History, Psychology, Child Study, 
Methods, American History, Civics, Geography. 
Kindergarten, Drawing, Music, Sloyd, etc., is 


to be held at Huntingdon, Penna., from July 14 
to 28, 1896. This is a practical, progressive, 
helpful, social summer school for teachers and 
students, who are looking to the active duties 
of life for success. 

A strong faculty is announced, composed of 
the prominent educators of the State. Lectures 
and evening entertainments will be prominent 
features. Address, Miss Amanda Landis, Mill- 
ersville or Huntingdon, Pa. 


literary NOTES. 

The Teacher's Program , a neatly printed and 
handsomely executed monthly magazine, “de¬ 
voted to Education and School Entertainment,” 
edited and published by W. J. Blackburn and 
an old Juniatian, H. G. G. Carter, came to our 
table recently. The gentlemen are to be com¬ 
mended for their interest in this department of 
school work, for nothing fixes itself more per¬ 
manently in the memories of students than the 
“last day” of the district school or the com¬ 
mencement exercises of the city high school. 
To make thesr exercises entertaining and profi¬ 
table thus becomes a study and stamps with ap¬ 
proval the motto of the new paper. 

Ex-President Harrison will discuss our na¬ 
tional finances in an article on “The Secretary 
of the Treasury,” which will appear in the 
August issue of The Ladies' Home Journal. 
He will tell briefly of the origin of our financial 
system; in expansion or development; how the 
nation raises its revenues, and disburses its 
moneys: and details the faults of our system of 
financering. Referriug to the methods neces¬ 
sary to maintain our gold reserve, General Har¬ 
rison expresses himself with evident disapprov¬ 
al, and says that “the present situation wouid 
be absurd if it were not dangerous.” The in¬ 
crease or the diminution of the gold reserve, the 
ex-President asserts, powerfully affects every in¬ 
terest, and the “mending of existing conditions 
will be a task for the wisest and strongest states¬ 
manship. The ex-President clearly intimates 
that successful financering is extremely difficult 
by the present methods.. Upon this point he 
says: “If fifty dollars would suffice to hold $50,- 
000,000 in the Treasury the Secretary could not 
expend that small snm. He must stand by un¬ 
til the gold is gone, and then sell bonds to get 
it back. The result is that the banks and the 
brokers are often able to make play of the Treas¬ 
ury. A financial institution whose board trans- 
a<ffs its business in public is at a disadvantage. ” 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

FAIJ, TERM BEGINS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 , 1896, AND CONTINUES 15 WEEKS. 

FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College, 

Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psycholog}", Methods of Instruction, and 
History. 

W. J. SWIG ART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

Ancient Languages. 

JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 

Secretary of the Faculty, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

S. B. HECKMAN, 

Modern Languages and English Literature.* 
DAVID EMMERT, 

Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 

WM. beery, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 
Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 


CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 

JOHN CASSEL REIFF, 
English Grammar and Orthography. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 
CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

MARY EFFIE COPPOCK, 
Assistant in English Department. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 
Principal of Business Department. 

Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 

Ebd. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 



0. L. STEWART, 

ONE PRICE 

Cash Clothier, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

Cheapest Clothing House 

IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 

516 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

THE LARGEST LINK OF 

China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 

Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also carry a fine line of 

After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Yases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done thereon French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 

—- . . -------—- 

; DR. E. M. SLONAKER, 

Opera House Dentist. 

Special rates to Students Only. 

PAINLESS EXTRACTION. 


Cush! Cash! Cash! 

No books to keep. No book-keeper to pay. 

No losses from bad bills. 

All the above items of expense are figured 
off the price of our goods. CASH BUYERS 
should trade where they get cash prices. 

SUMMER DRESS GOODS 

in all the new and pretty shades for this season, 
fresh from the factory, at prices to suit the most 
fastidious. We are selling.the famous Armor- 
side Corset direct from the maker at the popu¬ 
lar price of One Dollar. See what the Century 
ana Demorest have to say about the enormous 
sales of this famous brand. Full line of 

NOTIONS AND FURNISHINGS 

for ladies’ wear. 

BARRICK & MULLIN, 

Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 



RUBBERS, &c. 


Lais’ File Shoes a Specialty. 

Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. B. KUNE, 

Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. NORRIS & SONS, 

Wholesale and Retail 
' Manufacturers, of all kinds of 

HAJEIInTESS, 

We use nothing but No. 1 Pennsylvania Oak 
Tanned Leather.—Write for prices. 

517 Penn Street., - HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Dr. G. L. ROBB, 

DENTIST, 

509 Washington St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

THOS. GRIM1S0N COMPANY, 

Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 

512 514 and 514Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 








We have a department in which will 
he found a choice selection of elegant 
articles for birthday, wedding, and 
other gifts, to which we invite special 
attention. 


WILLIAM REED & SON, 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


Dry Goods! 

Dry Goods!! 

T HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Eaces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Eadies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry GoodsS tore. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. 


Examinations Free 


At ZERBY^S 


c. r. & w. b. McCarthy, 


4P4 Penn St., 


Cor. 7th and Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, = PA. 


HUNTINGDON, PA 


The Cheapest and most satisfac¬ 
tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 

Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 

Their aim is to give for every dollar, 

The Greatest Value Possible 

and they will take pleasure in showing 
you through their immense stock. 


I). s. 


Reliable Dealer in 


Fine Shoes and Rubbers. 

402 Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 

THE H. H. LANE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


HIGH GRADE WHEELS ONLY. 


JACOBS! JACOBS, R. 

If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 

If you want Steam Heat see him. 

If you want good plumbing see him. 

If you want good iron force pumps see him. 
He does work everywhere See him. 

If you can’t see him write him. 

527 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


W. 


HAZLETT 

Glotbiers and 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



VOL. V. No. 7. 


July, 1896. 


CONTENTS: 





JONH B. KUNZ, 


Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 


Books and Stationery, 

Opposite Opera House, 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box^ A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 

We can get you any book published at pub¬ 
lishers’ price. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 


No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 

R. J. MA.TTF.RN, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: 

J. C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 

K. A. I.ovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 

Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts ol the world, and a regular banki 11 g business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 

523 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



For Information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 861 Broadway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 

fricative JVmmatt 

Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly Illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, 03.00 a 
year; $1.50six months. Address, HUN'S' & CO* 
Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York City. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 

For Teachers and those preparing for 
College will be held at 

NEW ENTERPRISE, PA., 

JULY 6 —AUG. 28 . 

Tuition for teachers’ course, $5.50 

Slight extra charge for advanced branches. 
Boarding at reasonable rates. 

Address 

D. C. REBER, 

Principal. 

W E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

JOS. R. CARMON. 

JESSE DECKER, 
GROCERIES, 

Candies, Fruits, Nuts r &c M 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - - PA. 


JNO. A. PORT. J. H. DALES. 

PORT & DALES, 

DEALERS IN 

Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING^ 

Bar. aiid White Ply. Rocks, Black Laugshangs, Light 
Brahmas, very large rekin Ducks. We have the best 
stock that can be obtained. All eggs $i per setting. 
We have won in the largest exhibits in the United States 
including New York City. Belgium Hare Rabbits weigh¬ 
ing to 12 lbs. w. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa. 

JAS. L. WESTBROOK, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

WestM’s Fans Ice Cm, 

CREAM MADE BY STEAM. 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

MILLINERY. 

Spring Hats, Bonnets and Millinery Novelties. 

Call and examine our stock before buying 
elsewhere, 

ADA MEREDITH, 

6C5 Washington St., HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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School Year of 1896-7. 

In making the announcement for the 
coming year, the management of the Ju¬ 
niata College points back to the past for 
evidence of the assurance that not only 
the promise to provide for the needs of 
the school in its growth will be kept, but 
that more will be provided than is pro¬ 
mised. We cannot see the end from the 
beginning, neither can we know all the 
needs of the way; but we, who have the 
work before us, with all its growing needs, 
will not allow the reproach of failure to 
meet us. The school is advancing, and 
if there were no past to which to revert, 
we can confidently offer it for what it is, 
and recommend it, in unreserved confi¬ 
dence, in what it is to be. Not what it 
is to be in a decade from now, or even a 
year from now, but for what it is to be 
each day of each session, as the sessions 
multiply upon the calendar. 

We have faith in the work of the Col¬ 
lege ; we have faith in the Omnipotent 
power that guides all the destinies of the 


nations of the world, and look in hope 
under that faith to the fostering care of 
the loving Father who so carefully guards 
His creatures that not even a sparrow 
may fall to the ground without His no¬ 
tice, and who so tenderly loves His chil¬ 
dren that He keeps the numbers of the 
hairs of their heads. Is our confidence 
misplaced ? Veril y, nay. Who may boast 
but they who boast in God ? We boast 
not, but in deep humility we look up and 
place our hands confidently in the helping 
hand of the Almighty Power, knowing 
that where He leads it is safe to go. This 
we desire to say ; that, as hitherto, our 
leading has been in the way that was safe, 
and which has been successful in view of 
that which has been accomplished, so we 
push forward on the same road, knowing 
full well that whether the way be smooth 
it is for our encouragement, or whether it 
be rough and beset with difficulties, it is 
for our growth in grace and strengthen¬ 
ing of trust, that we may not rest in our 
own strength but learn to rely wholly up¬ 
on the strong arm of our helper, God. 
We will strive so to merit patronage. 

The College. 

Former students of Juniata College, 
who have not seen the surroundings for a 
few years, would be agreeably surprised, 
as well as pleased with the beautiful 
appearance of the campus. The trees 
have grown until they afford a very pleas¬ 
ant shade, in which the students spend 
much of their study-time during the heat 
of the day and the evenings. 

Each class plants an additional tree, so 
the ground is already well occupied; and 
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soon the clamor will come for more within easy reach. There are many good, 
space to enlarge the campus, and for room philanthropic people among us who could 
for the erection of the additional buildings easily further this project and advance 


already needed to accommodate the rapid 
growth of the school. 

A separate chapel building is greatly 
needed; and there must soon be separate 
society halls where each society can gath¬ 
er its own library and museum. This 
acquisition would be a very great stimu¬ 
lus to better society work and broader in¬ 
fluence of the College as .an institution of 
learning. It would also afford the oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising the solid virtue of 
giving by the members; a virtue sadly 
deficient until stimulated and carefully 
cultivated. 

It is so well known that vast sums for 
the promotion of great enterprises are 
often accumulated from the small gifts of 
those devoted to the promotion of the ob¬ 
ject, that no argument is needed to estab¬ 
lish the truth of the statement; but with¬ 
out the giving of the small gifts the great 
purposes will not be met. Here again is 
our appeal. Help the Echo; the Echo 
helps the school; the school promotes the 
cause of education among us, and in the 
world. All the parts of the enterprise 
must grow together to make one grand 
successful institution of learning, such as 
we hope, under the blessing of God, upon 
the liberality of its friends to see estab¬ 
lished, upon a basis of self-support, that 
can never be shaken. 

Its Needs. 

The College needs more ground upon 
which to broaden its means of future suc¬ 
cess. It now occupies one entire block 
of sixteen town lots 50x150 feet, and the 
alley 15x400 feet, aggregating 126,000 
square feet, or less than three acres. The 
College should own about four times that 
amount of ground for its exclusive use. 
The ground need not be contiguous, but 


the good cause, if they could but see 
their duty. If forty-eight persons would 
each purchase a lot, and donate it, the 
acquisition would be made; but a more 
desirable plan to attain the object and 
secure the interest of a greater number 
would be, for a church to purchase one or 
two lots, and so each member contributing 
would have a life interest in the work. 
There are many churches of the Brethren 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio . that could do 
this, and instead of feeling oppressed 
would be blessed in the consciousness of 
having promoted the work that continues 
to enable them to do more efficient, work 
for the Master through the cause of ed¬ 
ucation. Some of us have worked for 
twenty years to promote this enterprise 
without any remuneration, but adding 
what could be spared to insure its annual 
prosperity; and while we have had the 
blessing of duty done, we want others to 
share the advantages with us of helping 
others, even their own children, to help 
themselves to a better work in life. No 
better use could possibly be made of the 
abundance that is bestowed on us all, 
beyond our real needs than by devoting 
it to the promotion of Christian education. 
Every dollar thus employed counts for 
the world and for God, and in a way that 
it could not be made to count through 
any other channel. 

Pennsylvania Summer School. 

This school, established two years ago, 
has just closed its sessions, which were 
held in the buildings of Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa., where the students and 
faculty were also pleasantly located and 
boarded. The design of the school is to 
afford teachers in the schools an oppor¬ 
tunity of reviewing their studies and keep- 
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ing abreast of the educational movements 
of the times, and to do work along more 
advanced lines in pedagogy, literature, 
psychology, methods, civics, child-study, 
music, drawing, etc. 

The best teachers on the special sub¬ 
jects are associated with the work—prin¬ 
cipals of normal schools, members of the 
faculties of normal schools and colleges, 
and teachers of national reputation—and 
were present and added the influence of 
their study and experience. The work of 
the class room, the round-table talks and 
the lectures in the evenings afforded a va¬ 
riety of work and the opportunity of ob¬ 
taining many fresh and valuable views on 
the subjects treated. 

The members of the school are so well 
pleased with the buildings of Juniata Col¬ 
lege, the surroundings, and the associa¬ 
tions here that they propose to return with 
the next year’s session, arrangements for 
which have been partly consummated. 
The location has afforded the members, 
besides the educational facilities, a very 
pleasant outing. They enjoyed local ex¬ 
cursions to some of the surrounding points 
of interest, as they could arrange the time, 
and on Saturdays general excursions to 
the “ Forge ” and to Bedford Springs. 

Visitors from other sections to the Ju¬ 
niata Valley, and especially to the vicinity 
of Huntingdon, are always charmed by 
the beauty and variety of the scenery, 
gratified by the healthy social sentiment, 
and delighted wdth the pure, fresh water. 
There is no need ot going elsewhere for 
summer recreation, for here is afforded 
the variety of the mountain resorts and 
the cool, delightful air of the seashore, 
lacking only its ‘ £ saltness. ’ ’ These cul¬ 
tured people have realized this and will 
treat themselves to similar pleasure in 
coming summers. 

It is to be hoped that they will be able 
to make the Pennsylvania Summer School 


a permanent institution, and that it will 
become well enough known to attract the 
patronage it deserves. There are abund¬ 
ant opportunities for elementary instruc¬ 
tion in the various summer normal schools, 
conducted for the purpose of preparing 
young people for examinations as winter 
teachers, but this reaches away beyond 
that limit, and its work deserves com¬ 
mendation and support. It is purely 
professional in its character. 

Pennsylvania Editorial Association. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
with its usual liberal courtesy to the Ed¬ 
itorial Association of the state, made the 
twenty-fourth annual excursion of the as¬ 
sociation a pleasure and a success, by fur¬ 
nishing free transportation to all the mem¬ 
bers and their ladies from their homes to 
Atlantic City, N. J., and return. The 
rendezvous was made in Philadelphia, at 
Hotel Hanover, on June 29, and they left 
Broad Street station by special train on 
the morning of the 30th via the new Del¬ 
aware river bridge, thus avoiding the de¬ 
lay and trouble of transfer across the city 
and the river to Camden. 

This great railway system is constantly 
'■ being improved and extended to afford 
greater facilities to the traveling public. 
In.construction, equipment and safety of 
management it is excelled by none, if even 
equalled by any. The influence of such 
a system in developing the country, stim¬ 
ulating trade, advancing education, and 
in promoting general progress, can not 
w r ell be over-estimated ; and the officers 
take the proper view of the situation when 
they recognize the value of the influence 
of the press in promoting the advancement 
of the general interests of the country,and 
extend to its members liberal courtesies. 

There is still one feature of the general 
good which this great system of progress 
could promote to. advantage. It is the 
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matter of liberality to schools or educa¬ 
tional institutions. There are those who 
ought to go to school, and who would like 
to do so, who are hindered because of the 
expense of travel, and to whom the regu¬ 
lar railroad fare is burdensome. A re¬ 
duced rate of fare, and the help that such 
advantage would afford, would materi¬ 
ally lighten their burden. In one case in 
our own institution a young man walked a 
distance of 70 miles across the mountains 
and carried with him his books and cloth¬ 
ing to save the railroad fare, which he 
could not afford to pay. He graduated 
and is doing very successful work. Help 
extended to such an one would have been 
a boon of relief. 

The members of the association were 
pleasantly located in Atlantic City at the 
Grand Atlantic Hotel, near the beach, and 
during their three days’ stay enjoyed the 
abundant provision made for their needs 
and comfort. Atlantic City affords many 
opportunities of restful recreation, as well 
as sight-seeing. Much credit is due the 
secretary of the association, R. H. Thom¬ 
as, for his care and thoughtful attention 
in securing successful excursions for the 
members. It all required time, thought 
and some hard work. 

The weather was delightful. There 
were 110 accidents and everything con¬ 
tributed to the pleasure of the event and 
the success of the excursion. 

As Others View Us. 

We have frequently expressed the 
thought that the surroundings of Juniata 
College, in this picturesque Juniata Val¬ 
ley, were in themselves an inspiration 
in an educational sense, and that no more 
desirable place, in all respects, and in all 
matters that contribute to make a desira¬ 
ble location for a successful school, could 
be found anywhere. We have the pleas¬ 
ure of presenting to our friends the views 


of a few or the members of the faculty of 
the Pennsylvania Summer School, which 
has closed its work for the year. 

The members of the school are all cul¬ 
tured, and so naturally affiliated with the 
social element which bears the same rela¬ 
tion to the community. Persons coming 
to Huntingdon always find society pleas¬ 
ant and enjoyable, and those aiming to 
engage in study, or who are already ed¬ 
ucated, naturally affiliate with the educa¬ 
ted portion of the community; but this is 
the case everywhere except when the in¬ 
dividuals so closely incase themselves in 
their own environments that they become 
selfish and lose interest in those who are 
working for the mental and moral exalta¬ 
tion of their fellows. These good people 
found agreeable associates as well as help¬ 
ful surroundings. 

IMPRESSIONS OF HUNTINGDON. 

As the birthplace of the writer, return¬ 
ing after an absence of a full generation, 
Huntingdon possessed more than an ordin¬ 
ary interest. This relative interest has, 
after a sojourn of a fortnight developed 
into a positive liking for the place. The 
work of the past two weeks has been more 
than ordinarily pleasant, made so very 
largely by the appreciation shown of 
efforts which I cannot but feel were wor¬ 
thy of less consideration. 

The cordial greetings which w r e received 
and the kindly consideration for our wel¬ 
fare which were manifested by the pleas¬ 
ant acquaintances we met and the agreea¬ 
ble friends we made during our short .stay 
in this beautiful mountain town, have 
bound us to the place, so that it is with 
positive reluctance that both students and 
teachers pack our trunks and grips to 
leave. 

To the citizens of the town who have 
thus so largely contributed to our pleas¬ 
ure and to the trustees of Juniata Col- 
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lege who have housed our school so satis-' 
factorily, and made our stay so home-like 
and so restful, I wish, in this way, to re¬ 
turn the thanks of myself and the entire 
school, faculty and pupils alike. We 
shall long remember our temporary home 
and many of us anticipate with pleasure 
our return a year from now, when we 
hope that the Pennsylvania Summer 
School shall be as much improved as it 
shall then be older and its managers be 
more experienced. The verdict of one 
and all has been that Huntingdon and the 
quiet halls and campus of Juniata College 
is an ideal place for our summer school, 
and peculiarly adapted to the purposes for 
which the institution was founded. 

W. W. Deatrick, 
President Pa. Summer School. 
Professor Phychology and Pedagogy, 

State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 

Our Summer School could not have 
found a more delightful home than Juni¬ 
ata College, Huntingdon, Pa. The build¬ 
ings are modern and commodious, the 
people hospitable and refined, and the 
scenery charming and grand. Both fac¬ 
ulty and students were delighted beyond 
measure, and voted unanimously to make 
it our permanent home. Yes, we all want 
to come again to enjoy the romantic 
beauty of the Blue Juniata. 

Samuel A. Baer, 

Supt. Schools, Reading, Pa. 

It is but voicing the sentiments of the 
students of the Pennsylvania Summer 
School when I make the statement that 
the buildings and the grounds are admir¬ 
ably adapted to our line of work. 

Every want and comfort has been sup¬ 
plied in the midst of a home-like environ¬ 
ment. The surroundings of the college, 
the hills, the mountains, the opportunities 
for study in geology, botany and art, the 
outlook upon the world about us is in 


pfitself a liberal education to the right- 
minded student. Jos. S. Walton, 
Supt. Chester County Public School. 

Huntingdon is one of those places whose 
beauty and attractiveness grow upon you. 
It does not reveal all its treasures at once. 
Though the traveler passing through the 
place on an express train will at once see 
that Huntingdon is charmingly situated, 
he cannot know of the many beautiful 
walks and views, and of the invigorating 
air that are quickly observed by those who 
are fortunate enough to have an opportu¬ 
nity to remain here for a few weeks. 

But, after all, the chief attraction of 
Huntingdon to me was found in the com¬ 
panionship of the noble, courteous, schol¬ 
arly men who have made Juniata College 
so well known in educational circles. 
May they live long to continue the noble 
work in which they are engaged. 

W. W. Rupert, 

Supt. of Schools, Pottstown, Pa. 

Dr. Albert E. Maltby, Principal of Slip¬ 
pery Rock State Normal School, gave in¬ 
struction in form study, sloyd, and nature 
study. He expresses himself as much 
pleased with the surroundings and equip¬ 
ments of Juniata College at Huntingdon 
for the purposes of a summer school of 
methods, and is sure that the future of 
the school is bright. 

He is delighted with the romantic sur¬ 
roundings, and says: the beauty of the 
hills and the grand natural scenery fur¬ 
nish an inexhaustible amount of interest¬ 
ing relaxation, while the mind may be 
brought into closer relations with all that 
is true and beautiful. The trustees of the 
college have certainly been extremely 
kind in granting the use of the buildings, 
etc, and the Pennsylvania Summer School 
will in a measure increase the attendance 
of this excellent college in the Juniata 
Valley. 
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Cape May, N. J. 

Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh: 

My Dear Sir: —The managers of the 
Pennsylvania Summer School are under 
many obligations to the trustees of Juniata 
College for the use of the buildings, the 
grounds and the library during the ses¬ 
sion of the school. The very cordial 
greeting that the trustees and teachers 
gave us made us feel that Huntingdon 
welcomes in deed and in truth. The op¬ 
portunities for educational conference and 
extended social intercourse were greatly 
increased by the untiring efforts of the 
college authorities. Our delightful excur¬ 
sions, taken for pleasure, were made pro¬ 
fitable to a great extent by the directions 
and the instruction given by your teach¬ 
ers, some of whom always accompanied us. 

As a retreat for a summer institute and 
for educational purposes in general, Juni¬ 
ata College possesses unsurpassed advan¬ 
tages. The beautiful mountains which 
surrounded it can be seen from nearly ev¬ 
ery window, the remarkable variety of its 
mineral world and its flora make it a great 
laboratory for the science teacher and a 
rich field for nature-study—an ideal spot 
for study for the student in newest meth¬ 
ods in science teaching; while the hospi¬ 
tality of all concerned is a guarantee that 
the next year’s session of Summer School 
will be heartily welcomed by our newly- 
made friends at the college. 

While our school has in many ways ex¬ 
pressed t'he gratitude that the members 
feel for the very kind treatment while 
with you, yet your reward will be fully 
apprecieted only when you reflect that our 
object to the cause of education by means 
of the school has met with success, and 
that the generous aid you have given us 
has been a potent factor in attaining the 
end. Sincerely yours, 

Addison Jones, 

Supt. School, West Chester, Pa. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

C. C. EUEIS. 

Delivered at the Alumni Meeting January 18 1896. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — Fellow-Alumni: 

We meet to-night once more in the 
halls we love ; once more we bring to this 
shrine the tribute of our heartfelt devo¬ 
tion. We come to linger on the brink of 
the beautiful fountain at whose waters we 
slaked our thirst in the days that are past 
forever, and we round out in these hours, 
passing swift on their way, the first score 
on her years whom we honor to-night. 
For a score of years ago—a gferm, a vision, 
a dream—she lay in the brain of her 
founders ; to-night a growth, a reality, a 
power; a germ still we hope of the “ yet 
to be,” our College stands. But God 
grant that when five score years have flown 
and in the century’s lap they lie, 

And other hands than ours 
Shall place the laurel on her brow, 

~ And other lips than ours 

Shall voice the praises we sing now ; 

And other hearts than ours, 

So cold and silent then, 

Shall beat in love and warmth 
For their Alma Mater still; 

that then she may be just as strong in her 
life just as pure in her thought as she 
has ever been in the God-given years 
agone. 

But who shall tell the future or peer 
within its shadow; and who shall read 
that story hid from eyes of mortal man ? 
But after all, the future day is molded, 
shaped, and fashioned by the life we live 
to-day ; and so my fellow T -travelers from 
these College walls and from life’s morn¬ 
ing sunshine, you have much to do with 
the important question, What shall our 
College be to-morrow f You shall fix her 
status not alone for to-day, but for ever. 
She passes under the shadow whenever 
your life is eclipsed; she maintains her 
greatest glory when your life is pure and 
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strong. She is great if you are great, and 
her honor is the reflex of your own. 

To-night, might I choose a watchword 
for him who goes or has gone from his 
Alma Mater to contend in earnest strug¬ 
gle for the right to inscribe his name on 
the register of life—a motto to burn in his 
heart and to glow in his soul ever unsat¬ 
isfied with present attainments—I should 
ask him to carve upon his shield this sent¬ 
iment from the poet: “ This life shall be 
a challenge , not a truce. 5 ’ 

The world of the unknown seems great¬ 
er to-night than ever before, and the Pro¬ 
mised Hand is nearer to-night than ever 
before; but the giants, too, have grown 
larger on nearer approach, and the need 
for stout-hearted men of power to go in 
and possess the land is greater than ever 
before. But there are those who, instead 
of braving the giants which confront them 
and pushing back the barriers which con¬ 
fine them and flinging down the challenge 
to this great world of the Unknown to re¬ 
veal itself—there are those who quench 
within the God-given desire to know and 
stifle the inborn question of the soul, and 
make truce with ignorance and folly and 
sin. Over the battlements bristling with 
the interrogation points of honest inquiry 
there floats ever the snow-white flag of 
truce, and the battle is off and ignorance 
reigns. 

Napoleon said once: “The true victo¬ 
ries, the only ones which we need never 
lament, are those won over the dominions 
of ignorance.” But the glory of such 
victories never comes to him who fears the 
conflict and marches away under the flag 
of snow. Such an one has not the qual¬ 
ities that gave to the world a Faraday or 
an Edison, or the marvelous achieve¬ 
ments of a Newton. Audubon and Agas¬ 
siz conning the story of the birds and 
fishes, Hugh Miller in the quarry tracing 
the footsteps of God, Mitchell and Her- 
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schel wandering among the stars—these 
men made no truce with ignorance. They 
challenged its revelations and rested not 
until before them stood revealed the mys¬ 
teries which were mysteries no longer; 
and the world was bettered and strength¬ 
ened and enlightened for the hours that 
they had lived. The attitude of the learn¬ 
er, the eternal questioner, is the only at¬ 
titude which a graduate can afford to as¬ 
sume—willing,like Socrates, to learn from 
the humblest man and making truce with 
ignorance under no pretext whatever. 

Not alone on the intellectual, however, 
but too often on the moral field of strife, 
to-day the tendency is toward the truce 
in lieu of the challenge, the retreat in¬ 
stead of the charge; and the press and the 
pulpit grow strangely silent so often on 
vital questions of moral import that we 
are forced to ask whether there is still a 
battle “ ’twixt the right and the wrong,” 
or whether perpetual truce has been pro¬ 
claimed, or more basely, bought. 

Men brave enough to know the right, 
and noble enough to do it; men cour¬ 
ageous enough to see the wrong and eter¬ 
nally to defy it—these are the men the 
twentieth century wants. Men too great 
to compromise with wrong, too firm to be 
shaken by its legions; men whose hearts 
are true as steel, whose souls are fairly 
aglow with truth; men whose lips can 
speak the things which their hearts feel, 
and whose hearts always throb for the 
thing that’s right; men—manly men— 
men whose being claims kindred with the 
skies, whose spirits are indeed a breathing 
of the Eternal One. 

May such alone ever answer our roll- 
call and claim a heritage by the Blue Ju¬ 
niata. 

Perform well that duty which lies near¬ 
est to you; thus you will gain strength and 
courage for the labor to follow. 
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WILL IT Pay? 

Written by the late Prof. Jacob M. Zuck, during the 
time when the School at Huntingdon was closed on ac¬ 
count of the small-pox epidemic, 1877-8. 

This is a question that, in some form 
or other, is asked by almost every man as 
often as his heart beats, especially if the 
heart be a selfish, worldly one, panting 
after pelf, power or pre-eminence. From 
the financial statement that has already 
been made, I know some of you are say¬ 
ing to yourselves that the enterprise don’t 
seem to have paid very heavy dividends 
thus far; but, begging your pardon and 
indulgence, permit me meekly to maintain 
the contrary opinion. It has paid , and 
that, too, grandly and handsomely—not 
in dollars and dimes, but in other things 
as much better than gold and silver as 
truth is better than falsehood, or as a dol¬ 
lar’s worth of intelligence is better than 
the same amount invested in pig, pastry, 
feathers or tobacco smoke. It has been 
sowing the seeds of knowlege and truth 
in the hearts of the young; it has awak¬ 
ened a deeper interest in education and in 
intellectual pursuits and attainments; has 
calmed unnecessary fears; has modified 
the views of hundreds of our best brethren 
and sisters, changing some of them from 
opponents into warm friends; it has ban¬ 
ished to Guinea, Ujiji, or to some other 
Eden, where ignorance is bliss and supe:- 
stition the hand-maid of religion, many of 
those loud and blatant prejudices which 
only a few years ago went stalking about 
in broad daylight, causing their clamor to 
be heard through the pulpit, the press and 
the Annual Council. Best of all, it has 
brought souls to Christ, some of whom 
might not otherwise have found Him, and 
any of whom is worth more than all the 
world. Who, then, dare say that the en¬ 
terprise has not paid? Yes, it has paid, 
and should I not be permitted to hear an¬ 
other recitation or assign another lesson, 
I w T ould consider the work a success thus 


far, and would not regret having engaged 
in it. When the workman clears away 
the rubbish, digs out the cellar, lays a 
good foundation and builds until he gets 
a little above ground, does he consider the 
work that far a success or a failure ? And 
then if the job is not completed, in all 
probability it will be the fault, not of the 
architect or artisan, but of him or them 
whose duty it is to provide materials and 
pay the workman. If they fail to do this 
and refuse to compensate their employe 
for what has already been done, of course 
he will suffer loss, and may feel that he 
has been badly treated; but he can have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
tried to do his duty and that he had done 
a good job. The mechanic is responsible 
for his own work, but not for the folly of 
his employers. I trust you will see the 
point, and also feel it, and that right 
keenly. 

The true teacher has higher rewards 
than the paltry sum that he earns from 
month to month or year to year. Com¬ 
pared to these the things of time and sense 
after which we scramble are but as the 
small dust of the balance or the fleeting 
bubble, now pretty and within our grasp, 
and now gone and lost forever. When 
teaching in the public school I used to ap¬ 
preciate the love and confidence of even 
the smallest children; and now that my 
pupils are of larger growth and many of 
them my brothers and sisters in the Ford, 
you may rest assured that I appreciate 
their kindly feelings none the less, and 
find therein one of my highest and sweet¬ 
est rewards. “ I would rather write my 
name upon human hearts than upon ta¬ 
blets of brass or gold, or upon monuments 
of the most enduring marble, ’ ’ said some 
one, and so say I, especially if those hearts 
throb with the life divine and beat in uni¬ 
son with His whose name is Eternal Eove. 
Then no matter how small my income, or 
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how little of it I save, I can feel that I am 
helping polish jewels more precious and 
lasting than the choicest gold or the finest 
silver, and which will gain new lustre and 
reveal new duties as the ceaseless ages roll. 
Yes, my friends, the investment pays even 
in time; but what is better, it draws in¬ 
terest throughout eternity, and that is 
more than you can say of the money you 
put into your farms, bank .stock, railroads, 
oil wells and woolen mills. 

But let us again ask the question, “Will 
it pay ?” and figure out the result in the 
way a school boy would, or as would a 
business-like Christian who minds his 
“p’s’’ and “q’s,” always has an eye on 
the main chance, and although he loves 
not the world, yet has a considerable hank¬ 
ering after a good many of the things 
therein contained, but merely, of course, 
to keep them from falling into the hands 
of people who wouldn ’ t know how to take 
good care of them. Thoughtful man ! 
But let us get our slate and pencil and go 
to work. 

A modest estimate for the size a Breth¬ 
ren’s school,when it becomes well known 
and fairly established, is an average at¬ 
tendance of 250 or 300 students, and it 
would be no Utopian dream were we to 
suppose that these numbers might be 
doubled, considering the wide field from 
wdiich w 7 e would draw our patronage, and 
also the fact that this field is becomihg 
wdder and more promising every year. 
But let us say 250. A low rate for tui¬ 
tion is $30 per year, in the regular courses. 
Special branches would increase this 
amount, but we will let that go. Then 
25ox$30=$7,5oo,the income from tuition. 
The income from the boarding department 
and the rent of rooms ought to net at least 
as much as the cost of tuition, and this 
would make the net earnings of the school 
$15,000 per year. The teachers ought 
to have about $10,000 of this, which would 
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give them salaries of from $450 to $1000 
per year and board. Then $15,000—$10,- 
ooo=$5,ooo, a sum sufficient for current 
expenses, repairs, employes’ wages, and a 
dividend for the stockholders. A six per 
cent, dividend on $10,000, the amount we 
propose to invest, would be only $600, 
and $5,000 less $600 leave $4,400. 

Now I ask if this is a visionary esti¬ 
mate. I think not. I would rather aim 
too low than too high in this matter, as I 
don’t want to hold out this educational 
work as a speculative scheme. There is 
money in it if all goes well, but it is not 
the money that we are after and it should 
not be money that those who subscribe 
are after. Let us, my brethren, do a gen¬ 
erous thing once and awhile for the love 
of it. Eet us plant a seed, no matter 
who eats the fruit. Eet us cast some 
bread upon the waters, no matter how 
many days it may be in returning or 
whose hand may gather it when it does 
return. Somebody says that if we don’t 
sometimes lift our souls above the jingle 
of dollars and dimes they will shrivel up 
until it would take about five hundred, of 
them to fill a mosquito’s bladder. I don’t 
quite sanction this, of course, but isn’t it 
a little wonderful what a small amount of 
generosity and what an infinitesimally 
small amount of intellectual and spiritual 
food some men and women can manage 
live upon such a life as it is! I know a 
man who was a member of the church 
several years ago but it was feared that 
he wouldn’t stay on board the good ship 
very long and he didn’t. And why not? 
Nothing stronger than tea or coffee and 
I think he generally preferred water, at 
home, at least. Did he chew or smoke? 
None of your vile tobacco, which costs, I 
don’t know how much every week. Did 
he cheat or lie or steal or abuse his wife 
and children ? He never thought of be¬ 
ing guilty of such wickedness. Well 
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then, he must have been a busy body, 
perhaps a sort of ecclesiastical fine-tooth 
comb or tailor’s scissors, pouncing' upon 
this one’s head or snapping at that one’s 
coat, cap or bonnet. On the contrary he 
considered himself above such pious weak 
mindedness. Then what was the matter? 
Oh, nothing much, except that he was 
too stingy to take a church paper, or pay 
his quota of church tax, or contribute his 
one cent to the Danish fund or, indeed to 
any fund except the one he carried in his 
breeches pocket. In short he seemed un¬ 
willing to do anything that looked like 
letting a dime pass through his fingers 
unless it was on its way to that breeches 
pocket. He never learned this: (Illustrat¬ 
ed by holding a coin in the open hand) 
“Go forth thou bright faced coin may the 
Lord bless thee on thy mission and enable 
thee to do some good.” He learned 
only this: (Illustrate by gobbling up the 
coin and raking it into the pocket) “Now 
I got you, always room for one more !” 

Can such a man be a Christian ? No 
more than a thorn can bear figs or a 
thistle olive berries. He may maintain 
his place in the vineyard of the Lord for 
awhile, but of what use is he while there ? 
Of about as much use as a dead or dying 
branch on any vine in an) r vineyard. 
And a whole congregation of such Chris¬ 
tians, if such a thing were possible, would 
be about as lovely a sight as an orchard 
full of dead and dying apple trees, and 
it wouldn’t matter how much every tree 
looked like every other tree. God wants 
life and growth and fruit and not merely 
withered leaves, worm-wood, bark and 
dead branches. 

DOES EDUCATION PAY? 

HARR\* F. SHONTZ. 

This is an age of speculation. The 
absorbing question is “Will it pay?” 
The value of an enterprise is estimated in 


dollars and cents. This phase of curios¬ 
ity is considered a virtue. Indeed, it is 
esteemed an absolute essential to financial 
success. In subjecting education to this 
crucial test, the question^ assumes a two¬ 
fold aspedl. Education is a spiritual pos¬ 
session, and we must estimate it by its in¬ 
trinsic value and its current value. 
Most people value it on account of the 
latter. They applaud its power to exalt 
men to positions of honor and wealth. 
They also admire its social worth, but 
little do they comprehend its real signifi¬ 
cance to the soul of its possessor. 

Parents often discourage their children 
in their ambition to complete an educa¬ 
tion. They value the “almighty dollar” 
above the intellectual life of their off¬ 
spring. All manner of excuses are fram¬ 
ed. Sometimes it is that their child never 
intends entering a profession. Their boy 
expects to be a farmer or a mechanic. 
The daughter never expects to be an ac¬ 
complished musician, author, or teacher. 
This is a tremendous mistake. It arises 
from a wrong conception of the real mean¬ 
ing of educatiou. 

Education means the drawing out of 
the innate powers of the mind. It means 
mental development and intellectual ex¬ 
altation. It means capital in store, tal¬ 
ents put to use. It means life elevated, 
deepened, broadened, enhanced, magnifi¬ 
ed, dignified, beautified, and glorified. 
An education is worth a thousand times 
its cost in any occupation of life. It 
makes all nature wear a new and better 
meaning. 

No argument is needed to convince 
people that education fits men for the so- 
called higher positions of life. A casual 
observation teaches that fact. The lucra¬ 
tive positions are held by the educated 
men and women. Modern civilization 
recognizes and demands the educated and 
the cultured. The colleges are fitting 
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men and women for the responsible sta¬ 
tions of life. To the youth of lofty aspi¬ 
rations in any department an education is 
indispensable. But, to fit men for the 
higher walks of life is not the truest or 
best objedt of education. It has a grand¬ 
er, sweeter meaning and purpose. 

Education, instead of being a prepara¬ 
tion for high position in life, is life itself. 

It is high living in any station in life. 
What is life? Is it aught but feeling, 
thought, action? The first two control 
the latter. Right feeligs, pure thoughts 
and noble actions make a successful life. 
We all want to make the most of life. 
This can be accomplished only by the ju¬ 
dicious exercise of fully and rightly de¬ 
veloped powers. Partial development 
tends to irritability. “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” A watch that 
will not keep corredt time is a nuisance 
to its possessor. It deceives and often 
makes one the subject of bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. A mechanic makes ill success with 
dull tools. His work is bungled, his pa¬ 
tience soon exhausted, and his life mis¬ 
erable. So it is with mankind going 
through life with dull-edged mental tools. 
With the majority life is a succession of 
failures. A partial development encour¬ 
ages ill-devised attempts, with consequent 
failure, which no development would 
prevent. A man without fire-arms will 
not shoot any one. A man without a 
watch will not depend on it for correct 
time. 

In many respedls the mind may be 
compared to a w r atch or clock. The 
brain corresponds to the metal out of 
which the machinery is made. The var¬ 
ious faculties correspond to the wheels, 
levers, and springs. Education developes 
the powers of the mind as the watch¬ 
maker developes the watch. The educa¬ 
tor is the mind-maker. Our minds are 
seventy-year clocks, yea, eternity clocks. 
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In order to make them valuable time¬ 
keepers every faculty and power should 
be carefully and thoroughly developed, 
correctly shaped, and their various rela¬ 
tions ascertained. 

A mass of unshapely metal is of no 
practical benefit to humanity until it as¬ 
sumes shape and form. The mint trans¬ 
forms crude metal into valuable coin. 
Factories convert raw material into ar¬ 
ticles of usefulness. Thus utility is de¬ 
veloped from crudity. The hand of the 
smith and the wheel of the factory are 
the two mighty instruments of material 
development. The brain of man con¬ 
tains latent possibilities the most wonder¬ 
ful. It is the business of education to 
mould these possibilities into instruments 
of value and usefulness. Every faculty 
of the mind should be developed by train¬ 
ed and competent artists. Our colleges 
and higher institutions of learning are 
mind factories. Here are the accomplish¬ 
ed mental mechanics. Here are manu¬ 
factured the most stupendous machinery 
of the universe. It is mind that makes 
the man. It is man that makes civiliza¬ 
tion that makes conditions for happiness. 
It is happiness that makes life worth liv¬ 
ing. When right methods of mental and 
moral development shall become the uni¬ 
versal practice, the millennium is at hand. 

It is very true, mind-stuff is of differ¬ 
ent qualities. Some is 18 carat gold, 
and is the most precious psychologic 
metal. Others are pure silver, and are 
likewise very valuable. Some are iron 
and are perhaps the most useful. Others 
again, are pure clay, or mud, and when 
well alloyed with human vice, make a 
mental and moral cess-pool. But, even 
such material could be moulded into 
something useful if put into the hands of 
skilled mental mechanics. Bricks, crock¬ 
ery, and many other useful articles are 
made of mud. Every metal has its uses. 
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We don’t build bridges or barns of gold 
or silver. Neither do we manufacture 
watches of clay or wood. The true edu¬ 
cator should be a mental chemist and ar¬ 
chitect. He should be able to discern 
the elements of mind-stuff, and to ascer¬ 
tain its qualities. Here is where edu¬ 
cation suffers,—in the hands of its prac¬ 
tices. The great majority of our teach¬ 
ers are bunglers, especially in country 
and village districts, and this is where 
the best brain-stuff is found. Many towns 
and cities fare little better. The teachers 
are neither versed in psychic chemistry, 
nor skilled in the art of mental architec¬ 
ture, mind-building. Their aims are 
indefinite, and often wrong. They aim 
to have pupils master text-books, forget¬ 
ting to teach them to master thought. 
Text-books are a means, not an end. An 
intelligent purpose is a master qualifica¬ 
tion of a teacher. The great question 
that should constantly confront him is, 
“Why do I do this?” Mental power is 
what he should harness. 

Hence, the great value of attending 
college, subjecting one’s mental energies 
to the hands of skilled artists. We need 
both breadth of knowledge and facility of 
mental activity. In short, the intellec¬ 
tual machinery should be thoroughly fit¬ 
ted up, oiled, and regulated. Thorough¬ 
ness of perception, fullness of memory, 
brilliancy of imagination, correctness of 
judgment, fluency of thought, and force 
of will are boons worth striving for. When 
a youth is bent on acquiring an educa¬ 
tion, he generally obtains it. If without 
means, he makes means. These are of 
the stuff that wins. Most great men 
have attained their heights in spite of 
poverty or stress of circumstances. Good 
brain material is superior to difficulties. 
To one who is determinedly and intelli¬ 
gently bent on receiving an education it 
is assured. Could the youth of our land 


become conscious of what they are miss 
mg by the non-development of their pow¬ 
ers, our colleges would not accomodate 
half the students seeking admission. 
New colleges would spring up every¬ 
where. But, in the language of David 
‘‘They have eyes but see not; ears have 
they but hear not.”* How true that is 
even of this generation! Eyes backed up 
by the highest mental culture become 
microscopic and telescopic. Ears com¬ 
municative with a superior intelligence, 
become telephonic. The beauty, and 
grandeur, and harmony, and sublimity of 
nature and the universe' are enhanced 
and magnified a hundred, yea, a thous¬ 
and times by the cultivation and refine¬ 
ment of the mind. 

I hope the time will soon arrive when 
education will not be looked upon as ne¬ 
cessary only to those expecting to occupy 
high positions in life. We need educat¬ 
ed farmers, merchants, mechanics, and 
workmen. A keen insight into the reali¬ 
ties and mysteries of life is an inestimable 
acquisition in any walk of life. Our very 
life,—real soul life,—depends upon the 
power of the mind to comprehend true 
wisdom, and adapt itself to its environ¬ 
ment. All nature is a feast to those 
who have sufficiently refined tastes to ap¬ 
preciate her bounty, and relish her dain¬ 
ties. Our happiness depends upon what 
and how we appreciate. 

Education should be general. There 
is no reason why the milk-maid should 
not understand the chemistry of the fluid 
she extracts. A knowledge of astronomy 
makes night luminous and interesting 
even to a beggar. What a source of de¬ 
light a knowledge of botany, zoology, 
and chemistry would be to the agricul¬ 
turist? The laws of natural philosophy 
have a peculiar value to the mechanic 
and the machinist. A practical knowl- 

* Psalms, 115: 5, 6. 
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edge of physiology and hygiene is inval¬ 
uable to everyone interested in having a 
healthy physique. Every mother should 
have a mind well stored with a knowledge 
of cookery, choice literature, moral 
philosophy, and common sense. The ad¬ 
vance of civilization depends largely up¬ 
on the mental, moral, and physical de¬ 
velopment of mothers. The adage “We 
must educate, or we must perish,” bears 
repeating. 

Knowing the great value of education 
and also the superior merits of Juniata 
College, it is the imperative duty of every 
alumnus and student to use his or her in¬ 
fluence to induce others to partake of her 
beneficent bounty. She commands a 
most beautiful situation. Cozily nestled 
among picturesque mountains, firmly es¬ 
tablished on the banks of the romantic 
Blue Juniata, tutored by adepts in the 
profession, she deserves a very large pa¬ 
tronage. To us who know her inner- 
soul life as an Alma Mater she has a pe¬ 
culiar charm. We love her for her real 
intrinsic worth. We appreciate what 
she has done for us. We take pride in 
commending her to others. Her past 
record has been bright and luminous, 
and we heartily wish her a glorious and 
triumphant future. 

BIBLE WORK. 

A large number who come to the col¬ 
lege I think appreciate the importance 
of Bible .study and come with the inten¬ 
tion of doing some work along this line; 
but as the list of literary studies is made 
out first, they find their time so fully taken 
up that there is no room for study of the 
Bible. This will always be so as long as 
students come with the purpose of taking 
the two courses at the same time; and as 
our students generally have need of the 
literary drill, we must expect a continua¬ 
tion of the neglect, in part, of Bible work 


till this need is supplied; and to adapt the 
work to the wants of the students we are 
compelled to arrange the class work ac¬ 
cordingly. 

What we would like to do, is to run two 
courses in Bible work, so as to accommo¬ 
date those who have time for only one or 
two classes per day—and all can do this— 
as well as those who would come to make 
Bible work a specialty. This can be done, 
and if we can get a class of this kind for 
the coming year, we will be pleased to so 
arrange. As will be noticed by examin¬ 
ing the course of study in the catalogue, 
part of the 1 ‘ Bible Course ’ ’ is included 
in the “ Literary Course,” so that the two 
courses are not necessarily separated one 
from the other; and those who do not wish 
to take a special Bible course can, by tak¬ 
ing a few additional periods, get a very 
good knowledge of the Bible, a knowledge 
that every student should have to make 
life a success, either in teaching or any 
other calling in life. For an educated man 
or woman to be ignorant of the teachings 
of the Bible is a burlesque on the institu¬ 
tion from which they came. We are glad 
that the time has come that all educators 
are expected to be well on in Bible study. 
Without it they are not fit to fill the posi¬ 
tion of teacher, as the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of the child is quite as important as 
that of the mental. 

Can we not have a good class of young 
ministers and Sunday-school workers for 
the coming year ? We will be glad to ar¬ 
range for a class of this kind; and while 
you are pursuing a course of Bible study, 
you will also have the advantage of taking 
a part of the literary course in connection 
with it—such as mental philosophy, elocu¬ 
tion and vocal music. If we ever expect 
to become acceptable workers for the 
Master, we must become disciples by be¬ 
ing learners. Of all studies, the Bible is 
the greatest and most important; and to 
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teach it and live it we must study. Study 
to show thyself approved. And the ap¬ 
proval of God will prove the benediction 
of your whole life. h. b. b. 

NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Prof. J. A. Myers, now completing a 
course of study at the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, will become a member of the 
Faculty during the year. 

We learn from The Mountain Echo that 
H. S. Replogle conducts a normal train¬ 
ing school at Woodbury, Blair county for 
six weeks, from July 13 to August 22. 
We wish him abundant success. 

Alfred P. Silverthorn, ’85, late the 
Principal of the schools at Rockhill Fur¬ 
nace, has been elected Principal of the 
schools at Ridley Park, Pa., and accepted 
the position. Ridley Park is an immedi¬ 
ate residence suburb of Philadelphia, and 
in easy reach of the educational work of 
the schools of the city. 

Noah J. Brumbaugh, ’88, of Union, O., 
and Miss Rosa Flora, of Centre, O., were 
married July 5 th. They expect to reside 
at Hillsboro, O., where they will be 
pleased to receive their friends after Sep¬ 
tember 1st. We extend congratulations, 
and add our sincere wish that their hap¬ 
piness may be complete, and that success 
may crown all their efforts. God bless 
their union ! 

The college buildings have been thor¬ 
oughly renovated and put in order for the 
opening of the fall term of school on the 
seventh of September. The outlook for 
the coming year is good, and no effort 
will be spared to make it as successful in 
good work as any in the past. The way 
leads on, and the outlook broadens with 
every step. With unlimited facilities and 
careful management there can be 110 fail¬ 
ure. 


Jennie J. Brumbaugh writes, since her 
return home, that “the three years of 
school that she spent here,which she calls 
‘the old place,’ are the most pleasant and 
important years of her life. ’ ’ She is at her 
home at Union, O., as a dutiful daughter, 
helping her parents and trying to lighten 
their cares. What pleasant memories 
must cluster around the place where du¬ 
tiful students have obtained the training 
that fits them for the responsibilities of 
life; and how cheering to those who 
guided their labors and research, during 
those years, to have them send expres- ; 
sions of regard and evidences of friendly 
devotion I > 

The reunion of Juniata College stu¬ 
dents will be held this year at Ludlow 
Falls, Ohio, on Saturday, August 8. It 
is designed to make this a special anniver¬ 
sary in commemoration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Col¬ 
lege. An interesting program has been 
arranged for this occasion. Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, the President of the College, 
and Profs. Heckman, Ellis and Reiff, of 
the College, will also be present. Ludlow 
Falls can be reached from the East and 
West by the Big Four Railroad, and from 
the North and South by the C., H. & D. 
Ample accommodations will be made for 
all who will be present. 

Juniata College Announcement. 

School Year of 1896-97. 

The Fall Term of Juniata Couukge begins 
Monday, September 7 , 1896, and continues fif¬ 
teen weeks. No College in this country has 
increased as rapidly during this financial de¬ 
pression as Juniata. We are grateful for the 
growth of a school that bears so good a name, 
and that has done so much to aid young men 
and women in their work, and preparation for 
teaching and for the responsible duties of life. 
We desire to maintain all the work that we 
have been doing at its present high standard, 
and we will, if study and experience count 
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for anything, make the work increasingly help¬ 
ful. 

Every department of the College is thorough¬ 
ly equipped, and in excellent working order to 
afford the very best training, and do thorough 
work under the teachers selected to lead the 
students in their studies. 

The new College Preparatory Course is attract¬ 
ing a large number of our more earnest students, 
and now, in accordance with a recent law of 
of the state of Pennsylvania, Juniata is one of 
the Affiliated Colleges under the “College 
Council of the State of Pennsylvauia.” Its 
work has been approved and the students in our 
Classical Course have the same standing as the 
students of the other first-class colleges of the 
Commonwealth. Graduates of our Scientific or 
Classical Course will now receive, without ex¬ 
amination, a state certificate entitling them to 
teach, during life, in any public school of this 
state. Graduates will also be admitted without 
examination into the post-graduate departments 
of the great Universities of this country and of 
Germany. We solicit students for these courses 
because of the above, because the expenses are 
remarkably low, and because the w r ork is up to 
the highest standard set by the state. 

The Bible Department is now thoroughly or¬ 
ganized. We have excellent rooms iii which to 
conduct this work, and special attention oil the 
part of the faculty will be devoted to the work of 
the coming year. There is also a fine library of 
the choicest literature in biblical themes, open 
constantly for the use of the students. We 
earnestly solicit students for this department, 
because we desire it to become the largest and 
most important factor in the work of the school. 

The work in the Physical Sciences has taken 
on broader and more practical lines. We offer 
courses in Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Physiology, and Geology. Original research 
and laboratory work are conducted along these 
lines. Increased power and skill must result 
from the increased advantages. 

The work in English will be conducted on 
new lines. A number of excellent courses in 
Literature, critical and constructed work in 
Rhetoric, Grammar, both technical and applied, 
and lectures on new phases of our language 
problem will be given. 

Geography, Physical, Political, and Commer¬ 
cial receive careful attention, and will be sup¬ 
plemented by original research along fruitful 
lines. Our library is admirably equipped in 
these lines. 


The mathematical studies, elementary and 
advanced, will, continue to be thoroughly pre¬ 
sented. A special feature of the work will be 
the presentation of mathematical and mechan¬ 
ical work, preparatory to a thorough course in 
mechanical engineering, surveying, and archi¬ 
tecture. 

Courses in French, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, and Greek will be offered. The student’s 
attention is especially invited to the new elec¬ 
tives in the English Course. By the proper 
selection of electives this course may now be 
taken as a complete College preparatory course. 
Those selecting this line will be able, on their 
diploma, to enter the leading Colleges of the 
country, or they may continue the regular Clas¬ 
sical Course in this College. The work in this 
course will be thoroughly correlated and fitted 
to the most modern College ideas. 

Teachers will find method in all the work 
they may select. All the branches required in 
public school work are taught in a manner em¬ 
phasizing the pedagogical side of the work. 
The courses in Elocution, Drawing and Paint¬ 
ing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Business, in¬ 
cluding Stenography and Typewriting, and 
comprehensive courses in Bible work, are all in 
the hands of competent and experienced teach¬ 
ers. 

The work in Pedagogy will be on broader and 
fresher lines than ever before. The latest good, 
and the most philosophic work will be explained 
and exemplified. 

In short, the earnest student will find here 
every aid to successful work along every scholas¬ 
tic and professional line. We have no room for 
idlers. We are crowded with earnest, conscien¬ 
tious workers. The spirit of the work is most 
helpful and inspiring. 

The natural advantages of picturesque scen¬ 
ery, healthful climate and pure water, and the 
special provision made for the convenience, com¬ 
fort and healthfulness of the students in the col- 
lge buildings, are additional attractions of. the 
institution. The centre of the student life is in 
the dormitories, which heretofore have been in¬ 
adequate to the school’s growing numbers ; but 
with the room afforded by the new recitation 
rooms in the Student’s Hall, and the changes 
made in the old buildings, we can accommodate 
all who come and apply early for rooms. For 
catalogues and other information, address 
I. Harvey Brumbaugh, 

Vice-President, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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faculty. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College, 

Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Pedagog3 I. * * * S. * 7 . 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

Vice President. 

Ancient Languages. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Methods of Instruction, and 
History. 

W. J. SWIGART, 

Evidences of Christianity, Elocution, 
Exegesis. 

JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 

Seeretarj- of the Faculty, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

S. B. HECKMAN, 

Modern Languages and English Literature. 
DAVII) EMMERT, 

Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 
Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 


CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 

JOHN CASSEL REIFF, 
English Grammar and Orthography. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 
CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

MARY EFFIE COPPOCK, 
Assistant in English Department. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of Business Department. 

Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 

Efd. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

KAU, Term begins Monday, September 7, 1896, and continues 15 weeks. 







0. L. STEWART, 

ONE PRICE 

Cash Clothier, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

Cheapest Clothing House 

IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 

516 Washington 81., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 

China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 

Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also carry a fine line of 

After-Dinner Coffee Clips and Saucers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive J*isites. Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni 
ata College, ot Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 

DR. E. M. SLONAKER, 

Opera House Dentist. 

Special rates to Students Only. 

PAINLESS EXTRACTION. 


Cash ! Cash ! Cash ! 

No books to keep. No book-keeper to pay. 

No losses from bad bills. 

All the above items of expense are figured 
off the price of our goods. CASH BUYERS 
should trade where they get cash prices. 

SUMMER DRESS GOODS 

in all the new and pretty shades for this season, 
fresh from the factory, at prices to suit the most 
fastidious. We are selling the famous Armor- 
side Corset direct from the maker at the popu¬ 
lar price of One Dollar. See what the Century 
and Demorest have to say about the enormous 
sales of this famous brand. Full line of 

NOTIONS AND FURNISHINGS 

for ladies’ wear. 

BARRICK & MULLIN, 

Opera House Block,, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 

Boots, Sloes, Gaiters, Slips, 

RUBBERS, &c. 

Lais’ Fine Sloes a Specialty. 

Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. B. KLINE, 

Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

I*. NORRIS & SONS, 

Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 

HARNESS, 

We use nothing but No. 1 Pennsylvania Oak 
Tanned Leather.—Write for prices. 

517 Penn Street., - HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Dr. G. L. ROBB, 

DENTIST, 

509 Washington St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 

512 514 and 514Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 




Dry Goods! 
Dry Goods!! 


T HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. 


We have a department in which will 
be fonnd a choice selection of elegant 
articles for birthday, wedding, and 
other gifts, to which we invite special 
attention. 


WILLIAM REED & SON, 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


L. W. ZERBY, 

Watchmaker and Jeweler, 

AND DEALER IN 

Fine Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 

816 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



is! ii Lens for h lyes, 


Examinations Free. 


At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 


JACOBS! JACOBS, R. W. 

If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 

If you want Steam Heat see him. 

If you want good plumbing see him. 

If you want good iron force pumps see him. 

He does work everywhere see him. 

If you can’t see him write him. 

527 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


c. r. & w. b. McCarthy, 

Cor. 7th and Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, = PA. 


HAZLETT BROS., 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

404 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


The Cheapest and most satisfac¬ 
tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 

Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 

Their aim is to give for every dollar, 

The Greatest Value Possible 

and they will take pleasure in showing 
you through their immense stock. 


T). S. LYRIST, 

Reliable Dealer in 

Fine Shoes and Rubbers. 

40 a Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 
THE H. H. LANE MANUFACTURING CO., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



HIGH GRADE WHEELS ONLY. 
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Hopeful Progress. 

Again the demand is made npon the 
Trustees of Juniata College to provide for 
the growing needs of her students. The 
last building can scarcely be finished for 
occupancy until the need of another is 
made apparent. The new Students’ Hall 
barely from the contractor’s hands, al¬ 
ready requires an addition as a home for 
the books that could not be cared for 
properly in the library room ; and by the 
time this number reaches its readers the 
additional building, as a great alcove, 
sixteen by twenty-six feet in the clear, 
with the transept, eight by sixteen feet, 
fire proof throughout, will be under con¬ 
tract. 

No'better evidence of the progress of 
the College could be desired than that 
additional buildings are so frequently re¬ 
quired, to supply her growing needs, and 
this also evidences her success as an insti¬ 
tution in which her patrons and friends 
have confidence. So, let them open their 
hands to this need and supply it. Sup¬ 


ply it liberally, with an abundance that 
may be more than enough for every need 
now and for years to come. Wha£-"g^eat 
things could the friends of this enterprise, 
for pure education do, to which they 
could turn in coming years with equal 
satisfaction, as that great thing of having 
aided in ereCting the necessary buildings 

needed to carry on the work? 

In our last issue we said the College 
needs more ground upon which to broaden 
its means of future success, and still no one 
has offered to purchase the ground, and 
no chuich in the territory named has 
volunteered to make the purchase suggest¬ 
ed. Education is a slow process, and all 
these movements are of slow growth; 
but while we delay, talent is wasted and 
souls are lost—lost by straying and com¬ 
ing under wrong influences. The in¬ 
fluences at Juniata College are safe and 
the facilities, as far as completed are 
adapted to the ends intended. 

This is what one of the thoughtful 
young ladies of the Pennsylvania Summer 
School writes in reference to the College: 
“I speak for the six Steelton teachers 
when I say we all carried home with us 
the very best impressions of ‘Juniata 
College. ’ The beauty of the surround¬ 
ings, the healthfulness of the place, the 
convenience of the buildings all make it 
a desirable school. But best of all was 
the religious influence felt throughout; 
and I can say with ccnfidence that no 
one can be under this influence without 
coming away with purer and nobler ideals 
as to life. Those who have the care of 
the young under their control could find 
no better institution of learning, in which 
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to place them than Juniata College.” 
This good school appeals to those who 
have the means, to help extend this good 
influence. 

USebool Year 18H6-7. 

The opening of the new school year 
shows bright prospects of unusual success. 
Already five weeks have gone, and ex¬ 
cellent work has been done. Some chang¬ 
es are apparent. More students have 
entered directly upon the classical course, 
and are engaged in the work of that 
course than at any time in the history of 
the work, and provision has been made 
for their needs. 

The new professor, G. W. A. Lyon, 
has shown himself well adapted to the 
work of the college; and, with his wife 
occupies an acceptable place in the school 
work. They are located pleasantly in 
the ladies building, and are beloved by 
all. Some changes have been made in 
the work of some of the teachers, to 
adopt the whole to the need of each stu¬ 
dent, and so there is harmony among the 
busy workers. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh has given tw T o 
chapel talks to the students, and preached 
one sermon for us this term. We have 
the promise of a treat in the lecture to be 
delivered on his next visit to the -College. 
His work will be carried on principally 
by lectures instead of class work. That 
form of teaching has been too much ne¬ 
glected of late. Nothing so quickens the 
preception and broadens the mental grasp 
as to listen, repeatedly, to didactic lec¬ 
tures on subjects that must be compre¬ 
hended, to complete a subjeCt. The 
medical men of years agone, who received 
all their teaching by didaCtic lecturers, 
can attest this faCt. Every effort is be¬ 
ing made to equip those who go out from 
Juniata College fully for the work of life, 
before them. 


SKETCH—WASHINGTON IRVING. 

M. T. MOOMAW. 

Washington Irving, the “Father of 
American Letters,” was born in the city 
of New York, April 3, 1873, a short time 
after the “Father of our Country” had 
completed his work of freeing the Amer¬ 
ican colonies from the thralldom of Brit¬ 
ish rule. It -was in honor of this event 
that his mother gave to baby Irving the 
name of “ Washing ton: ” “ Washington ’ s 
work is ended, ’ ’ said the mother, ‘ ‘and 
the child shall be named after him.’ ’ 
Young Irving received not only the name 
of the great hero. When General Wash¬ 
ington came to New York as the first 
President of the new Republic, a Scotch 
maid-servant of the Irving family, seeing 
the General enter a shop, followed him 
and presented the lad saying: “Please 
your honor, here’s a bairn was named 
after you.” And the grave Virginian 
placed his hand on the, boy’s head and 
gave him his blessing. 

Irving’s parents, though of good origin, 
began life in humble circumstances. His 
father, Wm. Irving, belonged to one of 
the most respectable families of Scotland, 
which traced its descent from William 
De Irwin, the secretary and armor bearer 
of Robert Bruce. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Sarah Sanders, came 
from a respectable English family. She 
possessed a fine intellect, and a gentle 
and loving nature. They came to New 
York in 1763, and espoused the American 
cause in the War of the Revblution. 

Irving, as a boy, w 7 as full of vivacity, 
drollery and innocent mischief. He had 
a love of music, and a great fondness for 
the theatre. Of course, if he wished to 
indulge his taste for the theatre it had to 
be done “on the sly.” It is said that 
whenever he could afford the indulgence 
he would steal away early to the theatre 
in John street, remain until it was time 
to return to the family prayers at nine, 
after which he would retire to his room, 
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slip through his window and down the 
roof to the back alley, and return to en¬ 
joy the after-piece. 

Young Irving’s school education was 
desultory, pursued under several more or 
less incompetent masters, and was over 
when he reached sixteen years of age. 
He studied Latin a few months, but 
made no other incursion into the classics. 
He did not like routine study, but de¬ 
lighted in such literature as Robinson 
Crusoe and Sinbad, and devoured books 
of travel. He seems to have been a 
dreamer and a saunterer, he himself says 
that he used to wander about the pier 
heads in fine weather, watch the ships 
departing on long voyages, and dream of 
going to the ends of the earth. 

At the age of sixteen he entered a law 
office, but made a very indifferent student 
and never acquired either a taste for the 
profession or much knowledge of law. 
He liked rambling and society better than 
law books. 

Irving’s health, always delicate, con¬ 
tinued so much impaired when he. came 
of age, in 1804, that his brothers deter¬ 
mined to send him to Europe. On the 
19th of May he took passage for Bor¬ 
deaux, where he remained six weeks to 
improve himself in the language, and 
then set out for the Mediterranean, visit¬ 
ing Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
meeting some very prominent people and 
enjoying the gay and charming Italian 
society to the fullest extent. After about 
six months stay in Italy he visited Paris 
and London, spending from four to six 
months at each place, and finally reached 
home in February, 1806, with his health 
restored. 

He again took up law in a half-hearted 
way and was admitted to the bar, but 
made very slow progress in the profes¬ 
sion. Society more than ever attracted 
him and devoured his time. He became 
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one of a knot of young fellows of literary 
tastes and convivial habits, who delight¬ 
ed to be known as “The Nine Worthies” 
or “Lads of Kilkenny,” whose sworn 
duty it was, in the slang of the present, 
to “paint the town red,” on every con¬ 
venient occasion ; but we are glad to 
know that they soon learned that there 
was a more profitable way of spending 
their time and energies. We wfish to re¬ 
mark here upon a commendable trait in 
the character of our subject, which no 
doubt had much to do with saving him 
from the downward tendency that threat¬ 
ened him about this time, and that was 
his high regard for women. He always 
believed that women possessed more no¬ 
ble virtues than man; and his actions to¬ 
ward the sex ahvays conformed to his ro¬ 
mantic idea. 

At last w r e find Irving giving some de¬ 
cided evidence of the choice of a career. 
He associated himself with his eldest 
brother, William, and James K. Pauld¬ 
ing in the production of “Salmagundi,” 
a semi-monthly periodical, in small duode¬ 
cimo sheets, which ran through twenty 
numbers, and stopped in full tide of suc¬ 
cess. Its declared purpose w ? as ‘ ‘simply 
to instruct the young, reform the old, 
corredl the town and castigate the age.” 
It was an imitation of the “Spectator” 
and the “Citizen of the World,” and of 
course shared the fates of all imitations; 
but its wit w T as not borrowed, and its hu¬ 
mor w r as to some extent original. In Ir¬ 
ving’s contributions to it may be traced 
the germs of nearly everything he did 
afterwards; in it he tried the various 
stops of his genius; he discovered his own 
pow T er; his career was determined; there¬ 
after it w r as only a question of energy or 
necessity. 

Notwithstanding the success of “Sal- 
mangundi,” Irving did not immediately 
devote himself to literature. He w r as 
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then, as always, greatly influenced by 
his surroundings, and these were unfa¬ 
vorable to literary pursuits. We are 
glad, however, to be able to record the 
fact that he did not allows much time to 
pass by unimproved. In 1809, when he 
was 26 years old, Irving completed and 
published the work that was to make him 
famous. “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York” has n^only made its author 
famous, but it has given a soubriquet 
to the old aristocratic families of New 
York that is likely to follow them as long 
as any of them are in existence. 

The announcement of the history was 
a humorous and skillful piece of adver¬ 
tising. Notices appeared in the newspa¬ 
pers of the disappearance from his lodg¬ 
ings of “a small, elderly gentleman, 
dressed in an old black coat and cocked 
hat, by the name of Knickerbocker.” 
From week to w 7 eek the newspapers con¬ 
tained paragraphs, purporting to be the 
result of inquiry, which stated that such 
an old gentleman had been seen traveling 
north in the Albany stage; that his name 
was Diedrich Knickerbocker; that he 
went away owing his landlord, and that 
he left behind a very curious kind of 
writing, which would be sold to pay his 
bills if he did not return. This was man¬ 
aged so skillfully that one of the city of¬ 
ficials was on the point of offering a re¬ 
ward for the discovery of the missing 
Diedrich. This little man in knee- 
breeches and cocked hat was the germ 
of the whole Knickerbocker legend 
which has stamped upon the commercial 
metropolis of the new "world the indeli¬ 
ble Knickerbocker name and character. 

The success of the Knickerbocker His¬ 
tory was far beyond Irving’s expectations, 
but a number of respectable old Dutch 
families resented the ridicule put upon 
their nationality, aud prepared to ostra¬ 
cise our young author from all social rec¬ 


ognition. But the author’s winning ways 
soon dissipated the social cloud, and even 
the Dutch critics were erelong disarmed 
by the absence of all malice in the gigan¬ 
tic humor of the composition. 

It would seem to us that at this period 
Irving would have had no doubt as to 
his proper career, but he still halted. 
For several years he did nothing. Final¬ 
ly he entered into a mercantile partner¬ 
ship with his brothers, which was to in¬ 
volve little work for him, and a share of 
the profits that would assure his sup¬ 
port. But his success at business was 
poorer than his success at doing nothing. 
After struggling through the war of 1812 
his firm failed absolutely and Irving was 
compelled to turn his attention to litera¬ 
ture again. It was after the close of the 
war with England, in 1815, that Irving 
crossed the Atlantic the second time, in¬ 
tending to remain away one year, but 
seventeen years intervened between then 
and the time of his return to America, 
and momentous were they to Irving. It 
was during these years that he succeeded 
in harnessing his genius and bringing 
forth literary productions that won the 
applause of Europe and placed the first 
star in the banner of American literature, 
where it has ever since shone with un¬ 
diminished lustre. 

“The Sketch Book,” published in 
1819, and ‘ 1 Bracebridge Hall’ ’ following 
shortly after, were the first fruits of his 
European labors. 

In 1826 we find our author domiciled 
at Madrid, and settled down to a long 
period of unremitting labor. It was here 
that he opened up to us the fascinating 
domain of early Spanish history and ro¬ 
mance. It was here that he produced 
those charming stories, “The Alham¬ 
bra,” “The Conquest of Grenada,” “The 
Legends of the Conquest of Spain,” and 
4 ‘The Lives of Columbus and his compan- 
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ions.” It was Irving’s intention, when 
he went to Madrid, merely to make a 
translation of some historical documents 
concerning the voyages of Columbus, but 
upon examining the Spanish archives he 
stumbled upon a rich mass of material 
concerning Spanish colonial history, 
which led him to take up the task of pro¬ 
ducing the works above mentioned. In 
the atmosphere of this ancient Moorish 
Castilian capital Irving seemed to be in 
his element, and he gives us many beau¬ 
tiful pictures from his wanderings in this 
land of dreams. 

In 1829 Irving received the appoint¬ 
ment of Secretary of Legation to the 
Court of St. James, which after some 
hesitation, and upon the urgency of his 
friends he accepted. Other marks of 
distinction and honor were the award of a 
gold medal by the Royal Society of Lit¬ 
erature and the bestowal of the degree of 
D. C. L. from the University of Oxford. 

Yielding to his longing to see his na¬ 
tive land, Irving retired from the Lega¬ 
tion and sailed for New York, where he 
arrived May, 1832. The ovation that 
his countrymen gave him on his arrival 
was a fit comparison to the one received 
by his great name-sake about forty years 
before. 

After making a tour of the South and 
West, Irving bought a little farm on the 
bank of the Hudson at Tarry town, near 
histoid “Sleepy Hollow” haunt,and gath¬ 
ering around him some of his near rela¬ 
tions, established an ideal home. Here 
he spent the remainder of his life, with 
v the exception of four and one-half years 
of diplomatic service at Madrid, under 
Tyler’s administration. Besides numer¬ 
ous miscellaneous productions, his works 
of this period were, “Biography of Gold¬ 
smith,” “Mahomet and his Successors,” 
“The Legends of the Conquest - of 
Spain,” “Life of Washington,” and 


“Life of Columbus.” 

In his early manhood Irving formed 
a strong attachment for Miss Matilda 
Hoffman, but she died before they were 
married and it is said that he could never 
bear to hear her name spoken, even by 
his most intimate friends; so we are not' 
surprised that he never married. 

Washington Irving died on the 28th of 
November, 1869, at the close of a lovely 
day of that Indian summer which is no¬ 
where more full of melancholy charm 
than on the banks of the lower Hudson, 
and which was in perfect accord with the 
ripe and peaceful close of his life. 

Of the general character of our author 
and his work a great deal could be said, 
but time and space will allow only a few 
remarks. One who was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Irving, in a letter to a 
friend said of him: “He is thoronghly a 
gentleman, not merely in external man¬ 
ners and look, but to the innermost fibres 
and core of his heart. ’ ’ 

There were no shady sides or mysterious 
phases to his life; it was open and pure. 
His charader is perfectly transparent. 
He was a man of generous impulses and 
a sympathetic nature, and one who was 
always quick to see the good in men, and 
slow to see their faults. 

As to the quality of his genius there 
can be no doubt. The American that 
could captivate public attention at the 
moment when Scott and Byron were the 
idols of the English reading world must 
surely have possessed a genius of a high 
order. 

The American people certainly owe a 
debt of gratitude to Irving, first for 
bringing the national literature out of ob¬ 
scurity and placing it upon a favorable 
footing with European literature; and 
secondly, for giving us a wholesome lit¬ 
erature, which will ennoble as well as 
please. 
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CLOUD FANTASIES. 

ADAI.INE HOHF BEERY. 

Up from the west stream rays of billowed white¬ 
ness, 

On sapphire ocean edged with paler blue; 

But momently the vapors grow in brightness, 
Touched with a brush of glad and changeful 
hue. 

The great gold orb upon his rim reposing, 

With amber sheen the purple overlays; 

Far Orient phantoms, dimpled arms disclosing, 
Blush into rose at the old lover’s praise. 

Dark, tattered shapes proclaim the night ad¬ 
vancing, 

And dim and mellow grows the afterlight; 

Upon the scene the half grown moon comes 
dancing, 

With coronet of silvery stars bedight. 

The graceful fleeces east-bound now are speed¬ 
ing, 

At morning tryst to meet the freshened sun; 

In soft confusion from the sky receding, 

They leave clear silence, and the play is done. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

G. W. A. LYON, A. M. 

When a young man enters college, the 
question naturally arises, What is to be 
done with him in order to secure the best 
results ? At a time within the memory 
of some of us the solution was easy. He 
was sent to college in order to improve 
his mental qualities, with some supervis¬ 
ion, perhaps, over his moral nature. He 
was required to do a certain amount of 
mental labor daily, and the time not 
spent in class room was at his disposal, 
subject only to the restriction of the col¬ 
lege laws. During his vacant periods, 
the studious would study, the lazy would 
loaf, the knavlshly inclined would play 
tricks, and the sportively inclined would 
devote his leisure time to sport. Each 
followed his natural bent, and paid as 
little attention to other matters as he 
could. The result in each case was bad. 

At last, a great awakening came. 
Those in authority observed that God 


had placed a great responsibility upon 
them; that He had ordained that all 
things work together for good, and that 
they are ministers of His to do His pleas¬ 
ure; that things of an evil tendency can, 
by wisdom and prudence, be turned to¬ 
ward good. They recognized the fact 
admitted by all physiologists, that without 
a sound body there cannot be a sound 
mind; that the wear and tear of the brain 
can be repaired only by an adtive, vigor¬ 
ous circulation of healthy blood. They 
perceived that the overstudious and the 
lazy should use their muscles in order to 
gain a proper circulation, 1 and to give a 
nutritive blood supply to the overworked 
brain and body. On the other hand, 
they felt that the prankish and the sport¬ 
ive should have their animal spirits re¬ 
strained and directed into a proper chan¬ 
nel; that, by a just proportion of mental 
and physical work, the mind and the 
body could be made a harmonious whole. 
They undertook, then, a supervision over 
college athletics, and the result is almost 
universally admitted to be good. 

The advantages of physical culture, as 
now understood, are manifold. It is well 
known that if a young man be made to 
work, he can strengthen his muscles, but 
only those directly concerned in the la¬ 
bor. Then, too, he will not have that in¬ 
terest, that thrill of life, that feeling of 
exhilaration, that proud satisfaction 
which comes of exercise in God’s free 
air, and which alone can stimulate the 
vital organs to proper action, and give to 
the brain its full development. Two 
boys start on a two mile walk, one for 
duty the other for amusement. A casual 
glance can distinguish the one from the 
other. Each has gained something, but 
how different the real results. 

The special advantages of team work 
are. even greater. Of course, only those 
should be allowed to compete whose 
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physical development is perfectly satis¬ 
factory, and proper restraint should al¬ 
ways be exercised. Among these advan¬ 
tages may be mentioned the arousing of 
the spirit of emulation, the vigorous ac¬ 
tion of the muscles, quickness to perceive 
and take advantage of a chance, readiness 
of the muscle to obey the mandate of the 
brain, courage to grapple with a difficulty, 
skill in laying plans, regularity of atten¬ 
dance, implicit and prompt obedience to 
those in authority. These powers are 
surely developed in the youth, and each 
and every one will be needed by him to 
the fullest extent when, in manhood, he 
comes into competition with his fellow 
man. And who shall say that he is not 
the better therefor ? 

At Juniata College, a member of the 
Faculty is present at every meeting for 
team work, and the Faculty has complete 
control over the players, the amount of 
work, and the length' of time allowed. 
This method has at other colleges, proved 
beneficial, especially to one who is not in¬ 
clined to study; for the knowledge that 
a failure in class work will probably cut 
him off from participation in his favorite 
sport often proves a stimulus to labor, 
when other means would fail. This in¬ 
centive is not of the highest, truly, but if 
the boy can thereby be made to study, is 
not the plan worth trying ? Indeed the 
plan can fail, only when those in author¬ 
ity do not do their full duty. 

But the lighter forms of athletics should 
not be negledted. Every student should 
be encouraged to take exercise of some 
kind, and exercise in the open air when 
possible. For those who cannot have 
the team work with its superior advan¬ 
tages, there should be the gymnasium, 
the tennis court, the croquet ground, or 
the walk into the country, which, be it 
understood, should always have some 
pleasurable motive. Some plan should 


be adopted by which the young women 
especially may have systematic and reg¬ 
ular physical exercise every day, that 
Juniata College may yearly send forth 
from her halls young men and young 
women developed in every power, physi¬ 
cal, mental and moral, with which God 
has blessed mankind. 

THE OHIO REUNION. 

W. Iy. SHAFER, ’95. 

Reunions call together old associates, 
renew friendships, and are very pleasant 
to. the real participants, those who may 
be reunited. Strangers to college life 
may indeed think that the descriptions of 
events and associations of past college 
days are dull and uninteresting, but in 
the true student’s heart, they will be long 
treasured. And, as he or she recalls with 
friends the triumphs and the victories, 
the disappointments and the defeats, 
which all college students experience, the 
thought comes how exceedingly happy 
were those days, and now how T pleasing 
are the recollections. 

Such experiences came Saturday, Au¬ 
gust 22nd, to a number of former Juniata 
students, Ohio’s tribe of “Juniatians.” 
Memory did not fail to recall deep and 
lasting impressions made among Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s hills. All petty differences were 
overwhelmed in the flood of more pleasant 
recollections. The dark clouds which ap¬ 
peared here and there in the panorama of 
college life only heightened the contrast 
and served to intensify the appreciation 
of the occasion. 

Reunion day opened cloudy; but, ere 
long, sunshine came in brightness and 
glory. During the forenoon students 
and friends of Juniata gathered at Mr. A. 
F. Mikesell’s residence,one-half mile north 
of Covington, Ohio. Handshakings and 
friendly chats on minor topics preceded 
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the announcement to dinner. As usual 
on such occasions, dinner was a very 
important feature, as well as pleasant and 
invigorating. Nowhere can so much 
good feeling and sociability be realized 
as at a reunion dinner. About sixty 
persons portook of the creature comforts 
and “the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul. 

After physical wants had been satisfied, 
all were called into the beautiful grove 
where were found a number of goodly 
people’ffom Covington and vicinity. As 
Prof. O. P. Hoover, of Dayton, Ohio, 
chairman of the day, arose, the quietness 
of the wood was manifest. Amid pleas¬ 
ant surroundings, entertaining recitations, 
enthusiastic speeches, and inspiring songs, 
the fire of Juniata loyalty rekindled and 
spread in the soul of every one who 
ever had an interest in the college. 

The following program was rendered: 

Invocation was pronounced by Elder 
D. D. Wine; after which “Juniata” 
was given by a chorus of students. The 
secretary, Eena Mohler, ’95, then read 
the report of last year’s meeting. J. M. 
Pittenger, ’97, of Pleasant Hill, Ohio, 
read an introductory essay, “Juniata 
College in Miami Valley.” A selection 
from “Josiah Allen’s Wife” was recited 
in an effective and natural manner by 
Vinnie Mikesell, ’95. This w r as suc¬ 
ceeded by a solo and quartet, “Come 
Where the Lillies Bloom.” The kind 
assistance of Miss Pearl Minton, of Ea¬ 
ton, Ohio, and of Mr. W. A. Reck, of 
Covington, was much appreciated. Mrs. 
Lizzie D. Rosenberger, *91, gave the 
“Histon^” of the association members in 
a poem, characteristic of her excellent 
style. John M. Miller, ’94, of Dayton, 
then recited '‘Jest ’Fore Christmas.” 
Prof. S. B, Heckman, of Juniata’s Fac¬ 
ulty, addressed the assemblage in a few 
well chosen words. The basis of his 


thought was the importance of college 
work and the result of college training. 
With telling force and stirring earnest¬ 
ness Prof. C. C. Ellis, ’90, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, and another of Juniata’s teach¬ 
ers, delivered an address, “Juniata Since 
’76.” He spoke of the growth and de¬ 
velopment of Juniata during two decades 
and emphasized the present efficiency of 
the college work. After a trio “Protect 
Us Through the Coming Night,” by Mrs. 
Rosenberger and Mrs. Ida Templeton 
and Mr. W. A. Reck, the chairman 
gave a few closing rernaks, and the meet¬ 
ing adjourned for a business session. 
John M. Miller was elected president for 
next year and M. Effie Coppock, ’94, 
secretary. Some new members were en¬ 
rolled, but many old ones were unavoid¬ 
ably absent. 

The Juniatians present were; Prof. 

C. C. Ellis, ’90; Prof. S. B. Heckman; 
Perry Hoover, Ph. D.; J. M. Miller, ’94; 
Jennie K. Brumbaugh, *96, Union; Mol- 
lie Brumbaugh, M. Effie Coppock, ’94, 
and Nannie Coppock, Tippecanoe City; 
Charles Studebaker, West Charlestown; 
I. J. Gump, ’95, and wife, New Carlisle; 
Ben. S. Overholser, ’95; George Bashore, 
and John Pittenger, ’97, Pleasant Hill; 
O. L. Hartle, ’95f J- A. Cromwell, Brad¬ 
ford; Geo. A. Brindle, Mansfield; Lizzie 

D. Rosenberger, ’91, and Ida Templeton, 
Lena A, Mohler, ’95; Bessie Wine, Ma¬ 
mie Wine, and C. L. Rosenberger, ’93; 
W. L. Shafer, ’95, and M. N. Mikesell, 
’96, Covington. 

Everybody was sorely disappointed, 
when it was made known that Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh could not be present. How¬ 
ever, it seemed that the one hundred and 
thirty people who had assembled were 
well pleased with the delightful time spent. 
No better place can be found for the re¬ 
unions than Mr. Mikesell’s grove; and 
all were heartily thankful for the hospi- 
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tality of the Mikesell family upon this 
and former occasions. 

Long live Juniata, and growing be her 
influence for education for life here and 
hereafter! 

WHAT IS THE RESULT? 

CHALICE W. BAKER, ’91. 

This is an economic question and 
comes to us when debating what part we 
shall perform in the activities of this 
great world. We allow ourselves to be 
carried along with the shifting scenes of 
the world for a certain period of our lives, 
but there comes a time when w r e no more 
want to remain passive to the dictates of 
others. We desire to turn out into the 
world to aCt and do for ourselves. Then 
is the time that this question comes to us 
with increased force. This is one of the 
trying times in one’s life. We are anx¬ 
ious to make a start at something but do 
not know just where to strike the first 
blow. How eagerly we look about to 
see where we can make our small invest¬ 
ment and thus increase our talent. We 
notice the fluctuating prices of real estate 
and stocks. We look into the various 
business vocations of men and wonder 
where we had better cast in our lot. All 
this is perfectly right. It is business and 
shows wise management. We must con- 
siderwell our adventures else they yield 
no returns. 

One other question should enter into 
that long list of trade and business voca¬ 
tions that we are debating at this time. 
That is the question of education. How 
many of us, when calculating how 7 much 
we can earn or what we can do, think 
only of the hands as being the earning 
power! What can I do with my hands, 
seems to be the question. In this way 
we utilize but part of our powers. It 
may be possible that at some time or 


other we will be deprived of these organs. 
We w r ould then be put to a very very great 
disadvantage if they constitute the only 
earning power. How would it do to edu¬ 
cate this brain of ours and allow it to help 
earn something? It can aCl as a direct¬ 
ing powder for the hands, and then we can 
do more and better work. If the brain 
thus helps to earn something then it is a 
paying investment. This is what the 
brain of a skilled tradesman is doing for 
him. This is a safe investment. No one 
can steal it from the brain. Real safe in¬ 
vestments in other lines are not so readily 
made today. Since we find one that is 
safe why not make use of it ? Good op¬ 
portunities do not last always. 

Occasionally we find some men who say 
that there is no benefit in education, that 
they never went to school. We commend 
such men for all they have done. But 
could they have done more if they had 
had better education ? It is true that a 
man can live without a good education. 
We have types of all kinds about us today. 
But a man can live better with the aid of 
an education. It is not a question of mere¬ 
ly moving about or staying in this world 
but of living in such a manner that we 
will live on after we are dead. There are 
men living today whose bodies have long 
since returned to the mother earth. , 
These men will live for ever. They 
were educated men. Their lives have an 
influence to this day among men. Their 
lives are a help to mankind and these 
men have received rewards for their la¬ 
bors although perhaps not altogether in 
the coveted dollar. 

Do we as a people feel our obligation to 
the influence of education today ? Do we 
realize what it has done and is doing for 
our nation ? We boast of our government 
and nation; we prize our liberty. If the 
Fathers had not been educated to that de¬ 
gree where they could see the blessings of 
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liberty we would .be slaves to England to¬ 
day. What has wrought all this change 
from serfdom to freedom in other coun¬ 
tries ? It is the noiseless, yet powerful in-, 
fluence of education. What is savagery? 
Take education out of an enlightened race 
and you will have savagery at its lowest 
ebb. Educate a savage and you will have 
a man. Education bridges the chasm be¬ 
tween our degree of enlightenment and 
the savage state. And history does not 
make this bridge as long as one might 
think. By education only can we take 
man out of the lowest plane of living and 
place him on the highest plane of intelli¬ 
gence and enlightenment. Have we as a 
nation profited by this influence ? Are we 
more favorably situated in this degree of 
civilization and enlightenment than if we 
were in a savage state? Does the liberty 
and intelligence of the masses assist us in 
earning? If so, then it is a good invest¬ 
ment for it pays. Somebody in former 
generations spent time, money and ener¬ 
gy for the education. We are reaping 
the benefits. It is paying us as their good 
investment. 

There is something in some men that 
makes us see them differently. What is 
it? Is it his riches, his stature or his 
clothing? No, these do not speak to us 
very loudly. It is his superior intellect¬ 
ual culture—his education that appeals to 
us. His very appearance speaks almost 
audibly and gives to us an inspiration to 
attain to something higher. This kind 
of men and women are always in demand. 
Positions are open, ready and waiting for 
them. Such earn a larger salary than 
others. Why is this? We said the only 
difference between them and other men 
lies in their education. Education then 
must earn the difference in salary. Here 
it pays. It is the difference in education 
that makes one man more valuable to his 
employer than another. One man earns 


$50 per month, another earns $75 because 
his services are more valuable. Some 
men earn $25 per tiionth. They go to 
school one or two years and then are able 
to earn twice that sum. Does it pay? 
We know of no better investment. We 
can depend on this. True worth must 
precede reward. There is a demand for 
educated men. Education is a safe in¬ 
vestment and causes no regret to those 
who are fortunate enough to possess it, 
while much regret is felt because of a lack 
of it. 

THE ALUMNI ENDOWMENT REPORT. 

AN EXPLANATION. 

For those who are diredtly interested 
in the business as herein reported an ex¬ 
planation is not necessary but for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with 
it we explain. 

The Alumni Endowment Fund was 
started 111 June, 1889, by a number of the 
members of the Alumni Association, 
which had been previously organized. 
The object was to establish a fund for the 
purpose of giving aid to worthy young 
people who might wish to avail them¬ 
selves of the benefits thus offered. 

The plan is briefly this: Members of 
the association desiring to lend a helping 
hand subscribe to the fund in one of two 
forms, either a principal amount on which 
they pay interest, annually, or a certain 
amount to be paid annually without ref¬ 
erence to a principal. 

These are the forms of the pledges: 

FORM OF BEQUEST NO. I. 

/ give and bequeath to Wm. Beery , 
Treasurer of the Endowment Fund , or his 
successor in office , the annual interest of 
. dollars to be ex¬ 
pended in scholarships , etc., under the direc¬ 
tion of the Trustees of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation of funiata College , Huntingdon , 
Pa ., interest to cease upon payment of said 
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principal sum. This is not a legal obliga¬ 
tion but a moral one. 

Name . Class of. . 

Address ._. 

Date .. 

FORM OF BEQUEST NO. 2. 

I agree to pay to William Beery , Treas¬ 
urer of Endowment Fund , ot his successor 

in office .. dollars, 

on or before fune 1st of each year, to be ex¬ 
pended in scholarships , etc ., under the 
direction of the Trustees of the Alumni 
Associatio?i of Juniata College , Hun¬ 
tingdon , Pa. This is not a legal ob¬ 
ligation , but a moral o?ie. 

Name .... Class of . 

Address .. 

Date .. . 

Many of the early graduates have sub¬ 
scribed to the fund, and nearly all of the 
members of the later classes are subscri¬ 
bers. This shows an increasing interest 
in the project. 

The money thus accumulated is loaned 
to stu dents to pay their tuition in their 
senior year or in post graduate work. 

Since this fund has been in operation 
twenty-three, by means of its aid, have 
been enabled to graduate from the college, 
and four benefits have been given to past 
graduate students. 

Of the money thus loaned, $362.90 has 
been paid back into the fund, ready to be 
us€d again. 

This j^ear there are ten beneficiaries, 
seven seniors and three post graduates. 

REPORT OF TREASURER OF ALUMINI 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Seventh annual report of Wm. Beery, Treas¬ 
urer of the Alumni Endowment Fund. 


1895. DR. 

June 26. To balance on hand.*$130 40 

1896. 

June 18. To interest on pledges. 162 00 


“ “ College note. .. 7 50 

“ int. on note of Dr. G. M. B. 10 00 
“ “on beneficiary note. .. 261 00 


“ “ on note of Dr. G. M. B. 6 45 
“ “ on principal of pledges 200 


1896. 


CR. 

By 6 beneficiaries .. 

“ Postage . 

“ 2 receipt books.. 
‘ * Doan to College. 
“ Balance on hand, 


$579 35 

$240 00 
■ 1 S3 

20 

130 00 
207 32 


SUMMARY OF RESOURCES. 

Subscriptions, Form 1..... 

“ “ 2 . 

Beneficiary notes..... 

College note.. 

Note of Dr. G. M. Brumbaugh. 

Subscription of class of 1896. 

New Subscriber, Form 2. 


$579 35 

$3942 00 
550 00 
1232 00 
150 00 
100 00 
1220 00 

33 33 
207 00 


Total .*.- -$7434 65 

Heretofore this report was sent out in 
the form of a circular, to the members of 
the alumni association only. It is pub¬ 
lished in the Echo this time so that it 
may be read by our friends who are not 
members of the association . but who 
will doubtless be interested in what the 
graduates of the school are doing, in a 
financial way for their alma mater. 

William Beery, ’82, 
Treasurer. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Nannie Coppock is engaged in school 
work near home again. 

The Summy Sisters expedt to be home- 
helpers for this year. 

O. L. Hartle, ’95, will teach near 
Bradford, O., this winter. 

C. L. Rosenberger, ’93, is busy as a 
patent fence manufacturer. 

Dr. Harry P. Fahrney, ’88, enjoys a 
growing practice in Fredrick, Md. 

J. J. Bowser expedts to return to us in 
the spring, accompanied by his sister. 
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Lena Mohler, ’95, goes to Fruitdale, 
Ala., to teach in the seminary at that 
place. 

Charles A. Studebaker and Homer 
Bright, Ohio students of last year, are 
teaching. 

W. H. McDannal, Mt. Pleasant, Md., 
will assist his father in business for a 
while now. 

Laura Meyers, of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
hopes to take up her studies here again 
in the winter. 

Lewis M. Keim, '94, has been advanced 
to the second degree of the ministry. He 
will teach and preach this year. 

Earl F. Smith, a student of ’94-5, still 
thinks kindty of Juniata College. He 
expects to take the technical course at 
the Ohio University. 

J. J. Shaffer, ’96, came to see us re¬ 
cently, and preached in the chapel on 
Sunday morning, He teaches at Hovers- 
ville, Somerset county. 

Joseph A. Crowell, of Ohio, will resume 
his studies here in the spring term; and 
his friend, Sherman Wenrick, may be ex¬ 
pected in the winter term. 

W. L. Shaffer is located as a teacher 
near Covington, O. He is the faithful 
reporter of the famous ‘ ‘feast of reason 
and flow of soul” in the Mikesell grove. 

Although the visits of William Price are 
more frequent than those of most Alumni, 
we never tire of his chats nor do we grow 
weary of reporting in the Echo, a notice 
of his calls. 

Ward Eicher, ’96, teaches about four 
miles from his home in Westmoreland 
county. This is Ward’s first year’s 
teaching; he will not say much, but the 
school will be taught. 

Bert Landis, ’94, after stopping at two 
very important geographical points, 
Huntingdon, Pa., and Tippecanoe City, 


Ohio, has arrived in the Southland, where 
he will engage in teaching. 

The Brethren Church of Washington, 
D. C. is under .the pastorate of Albert 
Hollinger, and holds regular services, and 
Sunday school at corner of Pennsylvania 
avenue and Fourth Street, S. E. 

Harvey S. Replogle, ’96, of New En¬ 
terprise, Pa., was ele< 5 ted to the ministry 
August 22, last, by his home church. 
He has returned to continue his studies, 
in the Classical course, at Juniata Col¬ 
lege. 

Morris Mikesell, ’96, succeeds John J. 
Gump and will, like Horatius, hold the 
bridge over which ignorance would pass 
to his pupils, until they, inspired by him, 
succeed in hewing away the transept 
and are free. 

W. W. Cupp, ’90, is proud of ayoung- 
M. G,, with whom he played while 
he talked to Juniata’s representative 
on a visit to Somerset county. W. W. 
will not teach this year, his eyes hav¬ 
ing been affected. 

Charles O. Beery, ’96, after traveling 
extensively in the New r England States 
has gone south to teach in Alexandria, 
La. Charles is well equipped now 7 , and 
in addition he is full of the spirit; so he 
will be successful. 

The Misses Harley were called home 
early in the term on account of the se¬ 
rious illness of their grandmother. Later 
we heard of her death and still later of 
the death of an aunt also. We extend 
our sympathy in this hour of sorrow. 

Ewing J. Newcomer, ’96, has begun 
his work as teacher of a country school 
near his home in Fayette county. He is 
highly pleased with his work, and no 
doubt his pupils are well pleased also, for 
Mr. Newcomer believes in doing one 
thing well. 
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Elias Gibson, ’96, will fill the position 
as teacher of the Grammar school at 
Stonerstown, Bedford county, Elias 
came back to Juniata and went into the 
library just as he was wont to do in his 
school days. This is right; for, once a 
student of Juniata means always a stu¬ 
dent here. 

Miss Dora Horner, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Pa , a student of four years ago, still re¬ 
members her Juniata friends and makes 
pleasant their visits to her home. Her 
brother, Dr, Horner, lately graduated 
from Jefferson Medical College, and re¬ 
turning home from a summer’s practice 
in Philadelphia, stopped at Huntingdon 
to visit his brother who is at school here. 

Quite an interest is being taken by 
most of the students in the line of physi¬ 
cal culture. Tennis, croquet, and cross¬ 
country walks are the several amusements 
among the girls; while the boys are play¬ 
ing base-ball, foot-ball, or tennis, and afAT 
walking running or riding over the de¬ 
lightful country roads. [Notice Prof. 
Lyon’s article in this issue.] 

A number of invitations to the wedding 
of alumnus W. H. Cover, ’85, and Miss 
Bertha May Trout, both of Altoona, Pa., 
have come to the professors and students 
of the college. We certainly wish for 
the parties of this happy union, a long 
life, full of the greatest blessings which 
can possibly fill their brightest anticipa¬ 
tions. 

Our new teacher, Prof. G. W. A. Lyon, 
and his amiable wife are now fairly initia¬ 
ted into the life of their Pennsylvania 
home. Mrs. Lyon is a warm friend of 
every girl in the school, and she takes 
great delight in helping to make the leis¬ 
ure hours pleasant and profitable; while 
on the other hand, the Professor is equal¬ 
ly solicitous of the. welfare of all the boys, 


and helps to make their games agreeable 
and remunerative. 

N. N. Cupp, ’95, says in a late letter: 
“Naturally I think of Juniata college and 
of the friends -who are interested in the 
work of the school.’’ Please notice the 
adverb, naturally; and then think how^ 
strong must be the ties w r hich bind us to 
our alma mater , and how deeply must 
the interest in the cause of education be 
planted in the soul of our men and wo¬ 
men, that it comes to be ‘natural’ with 
them to be concerned about the welfare 
of Juniata! May this be the nature of us 
all! 

During the vacation one might have 
found Prof. C. C. Ellis preaching, talk¬ 
ing and visiting among the Ohio people; 
Professors Beery and Johnson singing, 
talking, walking and riding around 
through Westmoreland county; Beery 
again in Cambria County and Johnson in 
Washington, later in Somerset County; 
Professor Emmert first in Somerset Coun¬ 
ty, then in Hagerstown and vicinity; and 
Prof. J. H. Brumbaugh, as usual quite 
adtive, in many different places,— : all in 
the interest of Juniata College. 

. One of the strong indications of J unia- 
ta’s growing strength is the increased 
number of the alumni w r ho have returned 
for post graduate work. Besides the four 
student-teachers, Reiff, Ellis, Reber and 
Johnson, seven others who have com¬ 
pleted the English course are pursuing 
the work of the Classical course. Of 
these seven, five, Misses Harshbarger 
and Snavely, and Messrs Book, Replogle 
and Good, are members of the class of 
’96. Lloyd Hartman, ’94, having spent 
two 3^ears since his graduation in teach¬ 
ing, is working hard; and William Hana- 
w r alt, ’92, who has continued his teaching 
quite successfully since his graduation, is 
one of our most earnest students. 
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We engaged in quite a little move- 
around on the third Saturday of this 
term. Old room fifty-two was emptied 
of its former contents, the physical appa¬ 
ratus, bones, skulls, skeletons, fossils, 
and other mysterious articles being moved 
to room one hundred and thirty-two, 
fourth hall, formerly occupied by Prof. 
Suavely as a commercial hall, later by 
Prof. Emmert as an art hall. Room 
fifty-two was then filled with nicety 
painted benches, presenting somewhat of 
a chapel appearance, while the drawing 
tables were removed to room B, Students’ 
Hall, where our artist and his pupils are 
doing wonders under a northern light. 
The work in physical sciences will now 
take on a broader and more experimental 
meaning. At one end of the recitation 
room is an apartment fitted up for work 
in Chemistry; at the other end a door 
opens into a room lately filled with the 
old and many new apparatus for experi¬ 
ments in Physics. 

LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 

WAHNEETA. 

F. D. Anthony, Correspondent. 

I. After a separation of two months 
and a half, the Wahneeta tribe of Juniata 
College have again gathered themselves 
together and resumed the work of their 
weekly councils about the camp-fires 
they love so well. The prospects are 
bright for an increased amount of earnest 
society work for the current year. Let 
every member avail himself of the oppor¬ 
tunities so richly afforded, so that each 
and every one may play an important 
part in upholding her social and literary 
advancement. 

II. The present administration is sus¬ 
tained by the following officers: president, 
Joseph Stevenson; vice president, F. 
D.- Anthony; secretary, Rhoda Swi- 


gart; critic, R. M. Watson; editress, Jen¬ 
nie Dome; treasurer, Edna Keeny, chor¬ 
ister, Jesse Emmert. 

III. The membership of the society 
has been increased by the following names: 
Misses Mary J. Bean, Cora Keim, Anna 
Smith, Mattie L. Weybright, Maine A. 
Beam, and Edythe E. Dopp; Messrs. Ed¬ 
ward S. Fahrney, A. O. Horner, Theo¬ 
dore Jackson, Justus J. Ross, S. Homer 
Seiber, Lawrence Myers and John L. 
Reichard. 

IV. Earnest and continued effort is 
the essential part in the development of 
any scheme, work or project. To be a 
fluent speaker or a successful writer, one 
needs to be continnually free with his 
possibilities in that direction. Too fre¬ 
quently it occurs that one feels his ina¬ 
bility to perform his part in society work, 
thus impeding its progress and bringing 
personal injury to his mental powers, and 
his self-reliance. Remember that you 
should ever regard it a duty to 4 ‘do your 
work, and thus reinforce yourself.” 

V. Misses Florence Harshbarger and 
Mabel Snavely, Messrs. Lloyd Hartman 
and J. Omar Good, former graduates of 
the school, have returned to engage in 
the study of higher branches. We are 
glad for their presence and we appreciate 
the attention they give to the welfare of 
our society. 

VI. The following program was ren¬ 
dered on Saturday evening, September 
26th, 1896: Chorus, “Hark! The Song of 
Jubilee! ”; Recitation, “How He Saved 
St. Michaels’,” Zelda Hartzel; Vocal 
duet, Miss Morgan, Mr. Messmer; De¬ 
bate, Resolved; That, the inventor has 
been of more benefit to the world than 
the discoverer. Affirmed by J. B. Em¬ 
mert, negatived by F. D. Anthony; Cho¬ 
rus, “Fairy Voices”; Oration, “The 
Home Maker,” H. R. Myers; Recitation, 
“Scotland’s Maiden Martyr,” Esther 
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Fuller; “Wahneeta Quiver/’ Jennie 
Dome; Instrumental solo, Mabel Snavely. 

ORIENTAL. 

John M. PiTTENGFR, Correspondent. 

We have met once more within the 
walls of dear Juniata. The society has 
begun another year of work. Thus far 
it has been pleasant and we trust benefi¬ 
cial to all who are engaged in the work. 
Not how often we perform an assigned 
duty in this literary work, but how well, 
is what will count for us now and in days 
to come. 

We are glad to welcome a number of 
new members and we mean to help them 
all we can. 

Our programs thus far have been short. 
The members have been prompt in per¬ 
forming the duties assigned them. 

On Saturdad evening, Oct. 3, the So¬ 
ciety rendered a special program. We 
give it in full; 

History of Cuba, C. C. Dunning; Re¬ 
ferred Question, Give an Account of Cu¬ 
ba’s Recent Revolt Against Spain, D. A. 
Hanawalt; Debate, Resolved, That Cuba 
is Justified in her Attempt to Gain her 
Independence from Spain, affirmed by 
Jos. T. Haines, J. M. Pittenger, denied 
by H. C. Keim, Edward Byers; Paper. 
Commerce of Cuba, H. S. Replogle. 

The newly elected officers were in¬ 
stalled on the evening of Oct. 3, also. 
They are: president, H. C. Keim; vice 
president, M. L, Pressel; secretary, Miss 
Lolita Borst; editor, Miss Libbie Rosen- 
berger. 

Four members of our society who were 
members of the Junior Class of’95 have 
returned to complete the course this year. 
We wish that all of those who were in 
that merry class, and have not returned 
to finish the course, could be with us. 
We send them our greetings and best 
wishes wherever they may be. 


CLUBBING LIST. 

We club the Juniata Echo with the following 
periodicals at the prices named: 

Cosmopolitan , $1,00 both for $1.35 

McClure's, 1.00 . “ “ 1.35 

Munsey , 1.00 “ “ 1.35 

Youths' Companion , 1.75 “ “ 2.15 

(when new subscribers to Companion.') 
Household , 1.00 “ “ 1.35 

Ladies' Home Journal, 1.00 **. ** 1.50 


We will club with any other paper or period¬ 
ical at liberal rates. 
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Additional trains will leave Carlisle daily except Sun¬ 
day at 5.45 a. m,, 7.00 a. m., 12.30p. m., 3.45p. m., 8.05p. 
ra.. and stopping at ail intermediate stations. 

Trains No. 2 and 10 run daily between Harrisburg and 
Hagerstown. *Daily. f Daily except Sunday. 
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WINTER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 , 1896 , AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


FACULTY. 


M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

President of the College, 

Philosophy, and Pedagogy. 

I. HARVEY BRUMBAUGH, 

Vice President. 

Greek and Latin. 

J. H. BRUMBAUGH, 
Psychology, Methods of Instruction, and 
History. 

W. J. SWIG ART, 

-Elocution, Evidences of Christianity, 
Exegesis. 

JOSEPH E. SAYLOR, 

Secretary of the Faculty, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

S. B. HECKMAN, 

Modern Languages, Literature and Rhetoric. 
G. W. A. LYON, 

Physics and English. 

DAVID EMMERT, 

Botany, Drawing, and Painting. 

WM. BEERY, 

Vocal Music, Harmony, and Voice Culture. 


Miss IRENE F. KURTZ, 
Instrumental Music. 
CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS, 
English Grammar. 

JOHN CASSEL REIFF, 
English Grammar and Orthography. 
DANIEL C. REBER, 
Assistant in Mathematics. 
CARMAN COVER JOHNSON, 
Geography. 

G. W. SNAVELY, 

Principal of Business Department. 

Miss ELLA ARNOLD, 
Stehography and Typewriting. 

EUD. H. B. BRUMBAUGH, 
Dean of Bible Department. 

J. B. BRUMBAUGH, 

Life of Christ and Exegesis. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 
Lecturer on Hygiene. 






0. L. STEWART, 

ONE PRICE 

Cash Clothier, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

Cheapest Clothing House 

IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts.. 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 


Boots, Sloes, 

RUBBERS 



5 * 

&c. 



Miss' Fine Shoes a Specialty. 

Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods, guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 


621 Washington St*, 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 

516 Washington St,, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 

China, Glass & Queensware. and Lamps, 

Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also carry a fine line cf 

After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Jimi 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 

DR. E. M. SLONAKER, 

Opera House Dentist, 

Special rates to Students Only. 

PAINLESS EXTRACTION. 


Cash ! Cash ! Cash! 

No books to keep. No book-keeper to pay. 

No losses from bad bills. 

All the above items of expense are figured 
off the price of our goods. CASH BUYERS 
should trade where they get cash prices. 

SUMMER DRESS GOODS 

in all the new and pretty shades for this season, 
fresh from the factory, at prices to suit the most 
fastidious. We are selling the famous Armor- 
side Corset direct from the maker at the popu¬ 
lar price of One Dollar. See what the Cathay 
ana Danorcst have to say about the enormous 
sales of this famous brand* Full line of 

NOTIONS AND FURNISHINGS 

for ladies' wear. 

BARRICK & MULLIN, 

Opera Hons. Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. B. KLINE, 

Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 

HUNTIGNDON, PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. NORRIS & SONS, 

Wholesale amt Retail 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 

II A It N ess. 

We use nothing but No. r Pennsylvania Oak 
Tanned Leather.—Write for ju ices. 

517 Penn Street., - HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Dr. G7 L. ROBB, 

DENTIST, 

509 Washington St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY, 
Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, <Scc., &c., 

512 514 and 514Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 
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Dry Goods! 

Dry Goods!! 

T HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Daces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. 

> We hare a department in which will % 

( be found a choice selection of elegant \ 
t articles for birthday, wedding, and l 
< other gifts, to which we invite special f 
> attention. ? 

WILLIAM REED & SON, 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

JACOBS! JACOBS, R. W. 

If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 

If you want Steam Heat see him. 

If you want good plumbing see him. 

If you want good iron force pumps see him. 

He does work everywhere see him. 

If you can’t see him write him. 

527 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 

C. R. &. W. B. MCCARTHY, 

Cor. 7th and Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

The Cheapest and most satisfac¬ 
tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 

Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 

Their aim is to give for every dollar, 

The Greatest Value Possible 

and they will take pleasure in showing 
you through their immense stock. 



L. W. ZERBY, 


jp AND DEALER IN 

Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Specta¬ 
cles, Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 

B10 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



W. H. SEARS, 


Examinations Free. 

At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 

HAZLETT BROS., 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

404 Penn St, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

D. S. LYNN^ 

Reliable Dealer in 

Fine Shoes and Rubbers, 

402 Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 

C. H. MILLER HARDWARE CO., 

BICYCL.ES, 

SKATES, 

OIL HEATERS 

Opera- House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 

Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 

Books and Stationery, 

Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 

A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 

We can get you any book published at pub¬ 
lishers’ price. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 


Uppermost Qualities and Lowermost Prices in 

CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 

AT 

HUGO MAYER’S 

Golden Eagle Clothing Store, 

Corner 4th and Penn Sts.> Huntingdon , Pa. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

JDHIATA BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

In Juniata College Buildings, 

HUNTINGDON, PA., 

Furnishes a Complete Business Education, in 
all its departments, Students may enter at any 
time during the school year of Juniata College. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

For Catalogues, and full information, address, 

JUNIATA. COLLEGE, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OP HD NTISGDO S, PA. 

No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K, ALLEN LOVELY, President 

R. J, MATTERN, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS: 

1 . C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J. R. Fletmer, 
K. A. to veil, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 

Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 


Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts ot the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 


W E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6th and Washington Sts., 

Huntingdon, %a. 

JOS. R. CARMON. 

UNO. A. PORT. J- H. DALES. 

PORT & DALES, 

DEALERS IN 

Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 



GEO. W. BLACK, 

Repairs 

Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Spectacles, 

FRENCH CLOCKS, MUSIC BOXES, &.C., 
Promptly, at low prices. 

412)4 Penn Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
VISIT DOC. SWIVEL’S n Ta«. no 

503 Washington Street. 

Laundry and Floral Departments Connected 

Flowers furnished for Weddings, Funer¬ 
als, etc., on short notice. 

HI. 1 L. SUMMERS, 

FANCY GROCERIES! FRUITS, 


CANDY, CHEESE, ETC, 

Corner 5H1 and. Penn Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Press to the Front 

The world does not bear men on to 
success who are idle or indifferent. The 
familiar adage, “There’s luck in leisure” 
is a terrible delusion and leads to indo¬ 
lence and vice. Where one person has 
fame and fortune thrust upon him or 
has obtained either by waiting, McCauber 
like for 4 ‘something to turn up, ’ * a few 
times ten thousand have sunken into 
hopeless oblivion and have been lost to 
view. 

Those who would succeed must push 
to the front, and attain recognition by 
persevering effort; and only those who do 
so, and whose energy never tires may 
hope to receive the applause of the world. 
There are many who are justly worthy 
of recognition who never receive it be¬ 
cause of their modesty and retirement, 
and this is an unfortunate circumstance, 
but in these times of rushing and hurry¬ 
ing, the world does not have time to stop 


and analyze character, weigh merit, and 
decide as to the relative ability of men 
and women. 

This hurrying, bustling age is influenced 
very much by the estimate persons place 
upon themselves without much question¬ 
ing. If a man comes boldly forward and 
asserts that he is a great physician, an 
able lawyer, a noted scientist, or a devo¬ 
ted Christian, the world is ready in most 
instances, to accept his statement as a 
matter of fact, rather than take the troub¬ 
le of investigating the case to determine 
the truth or falsity of the claim. If he 
says he is “but a poor worm of the dust,” 
the world says “You look like it” and 
kicks him out of the way, upon his own 
verdict. 

It should not be forgotten that merit is 
“Bound to win” if it can be led to place 
a proper estimate upon itself, and then 
push steadily to the front. As it is true, 
that 

* 'Lull many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air;” 

so, it is also true that merit of a royal 
quality may be found in the loneliness of 
the great crowd, in the quiet retreat of 
solitude, and concealed under an exterior 
so modest, and by a manner so retiring 
that those best acquainted with its posses¬ 
sor may not be aware of its existence, and 
not recognize it. It requires a long time 
to learn the real value of character, its 
purity and its royal nature, in some peo¬ 
ple, while others may be read to exhaus¬ 
tion by a passing glance—a small volume 
quickly finished. 
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Yiclous Habits 

All bodily habits which have a tenden¬ 
cy, by their indulgence, to impair bodily 
strength, and weaken bodily vigor, are 
vicious, and are so regarded by all per¬ 
sons who have the selection of men for 
responsible positions, for risks, as in life 
insurance, and by the general govern¬ 
ment in granting pensions to its soldiers. 
No person who is known to be debauched 
by licentiousness, who is weakened by 
over indulgence in alcoholic or other in¬ 
toxicating liquors, or substances, or who 
has his nervous energy impaired by the 
use of tobacco would be selected for a po¬ 
sition as a teacher, a clerk, a book keep¬ 
er, as a bank teller or cashier, or for any 
responsible position in life or place of in¬ 
fluence. The pension department of our 
government will not grant a pension to 
any soldier, no matter how much disabled 
when such disability has been the result 
of vicious habits and every certificate of 
examination, for pensions by a board of 
surgeons, must set forth whether or not 
there is any suspicion of the presence of 
such habits; and no life insurance com¬ 
pany will pay a claim that has become so 
by voluntary indulgence in vicious habits, 
any more than it would when the claim 
has been the result of crime. 

All licentiousness, of whatever form, 
is debasing and sinful, whether enacted 
under the cover of law or legal processes, 
or in defiance of all law. The curse of 
God rests upon such practices, and ulti¬ 
mately the mark, as the “mark of Cain,” 
comes upon those who sin in licentious in¬ 
dulgence, that all the world may read 
their record and know them. And in 
harmony with this we read “No drunk¬ 
ard shall inherit the kingdom of God, 
and yet, with all the effort made to pre¬ 
vent it, men and women rush madly into 
the fearful vortex that carries them to 
eternal ruin. It should be enough to 


point to these thing, and say there is 
danger; but instead, men would scarce be 
restrained were an angel of God with a 
flaming sword placed in their way. How 
sadly perverse is human nature! 

That which impairs the mind and lim¬ 
its its powers is sin. God demands the 
service of our bodies and the full exercise 
of our minds, and we may not injure the 
one, or impair the other without incur¬ 
ring the gravest responsibility. The use 
of tobacco does both. Hon. Andrew 
White, president of Cornell University 
says: “Uet me say that I never knew a 
young student to smoke cigarettes who 
did not disappoint expectations. ” He 
has been a close obserever of the causes 
of failure among students, and he says 
further that in thirty years of observation 
he cannot recall a single exception to the 
rule. Abundant testimony of the most 
reliable character could be furnished to 
support the statement that no tobacco 
user ever excels, or fully meets expecta¬ 
tions, and it does not matter in what form 
he uses it, or whether by smoking, chew¬ 
ing, or the old disgusting habit of “snuff¬ 
ing.” All are vicious. 

Philanthropists have long hoped for a 
period of educational advancement, and 
high moral integrity, in the world’s his¬ 
tory that should be free from all these vi¬ 
cious habits, as well as all other forms of 
vice, but the progress is disappointingly 
slow and the centuries to follow may not 
witness the desired reform. Still every 
one may aid in promoting that end by 
freeing himself from all forms of vice, 
and cultivating purity of body and mind 
instead. The power of personal influence 
is so far reaching, and potent in advanc¬ 
ing moral reforms, that, under God’s 
blessing that which seems far away, and 
impossible of access may be brought near, 
to rejoice the hearts of the faithful work¬ 
ers, in His name. 
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A PHASE OF GREEK LIFE. 

DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 

Reported by Carman C- Johnson. 

For the last few years a number of lec¬ 
tures have been delivered before the col¬ 
lege, and they have been a source of 
knowledge and inspiration. The first 
for this year was given by President 
Brumbaugh on the evening of Oct. 26. 
The following is a synopsis of his talk on 
“A Phase of Greek Fife.” 

The year 1000 B. C. probably marks 
the time of Homer. Until this period 
Greece neither existed in name nor in 
faCt, for she had not as yet taken on 
even the loosest form of union in govern¬ 
ment. The only recognized authority in 
this primitive period was that of the 
pater familias; and his jurisdiction ex¬ 
tended only to those of his immediate 
family. The term, family, in those days 
applied not only to parents and children, 
but also to the childrens’ children, the 
slaves, the retainers, the property; the 
flocks and to anything that might belong 
to the home-place. The tie which bound 
the family together w T as necessarily a 
strong one, for the persons of this union 
recognized in it their only and highest 
protection. The pater was at once a 
dear father, a divine priest, and an un¬ 
yielding king. 

T By reason of the encroachments of for¬ 
eign and even domestic enemies it seemed 
wise betimes, to affect a union between 
several families for mutual safety. These 
temporal alliances became permanent 
pow r ers. A change from the blood-tie to 
the land-tie was thus affeCted, for only 
adjacent families became allied powers; 
and a compaCt was made on the basis of 
protection to all lands owned by the con¬ 
tracting parties. Thus the scope of per¬ 
sonal interest became broader, arousing 
a jealous care for every human being and 


every foot of soil and every piece of prop¬ 
erty within the circle of the patriot’s hills. 
This was the birth-period of the Grecian 
State. 

The original owners of the land in 
making a compaCt for military protection 
did not dispose of their land-titles, and in 
consequence of this the land, having 
passdd from father to son, never became 
a State possession. There arose then the 
landed-class, known as the aristocracy, in 
contrast with the slaves and their descen¬ 
dants. The family council lost its hold 
upon the people, and governmental au¬ 
thority gradually became vested in offi¬ 
cials who held their positions by virtue of 
land ownership. Only those who were 
in the line of heritage had anything for 
which to hope: the slaves and retainers 
became the negleCted element of society. 

Here the question of education claims 
our attention, and we find that only 
children of the aristocratic families were 
permitted to attend the schools. This is 
as one would expeCt, for the primary ob¬ 
ject of education in those days w T as the 
development of a strong citizenship, and 
only the aristocrats became citizens. 
Education, furthermore, naturally came 
to be a preparation for ruling, for only 
citizens could administer in public affairs. 
The unfortunate serf-child, being disre¬ 
garded in the educational provisions of 
early Greece, grew farther and farther 
away intellectually from the aristocratic 
neighbor’s boy. The old Greek reasoned 
thus: my boy will take his position in the 
State as a citizen; what shall be the course 
of his training ? * He must be a * ‘speaker 
of words and a doer of deeds.” In order 
to attain the elegance of speech, one 
must be filled with noble thoughts; for 
this the boy must read Homer. Not 
only must he read, but he was obliged to 
sing these heroic lines. Thus every one 
who took the course preparatory to his 
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schooling in the public service as a candi¬ 
date for citizenship, was graduated,—was 
steeped in Homer. His soul was musical 
with the ancient lays of his fatherland. 

Not only were the mind and the soul 
considered in the early training of the 
Hellenic youth. Throwing the discus 
for the hand, casting the javelin for the 
arm, running for the legs and wrestling 
for the whole body, were the regular and 
systematic courses through which the 
master of the gymnasiums led these 
youthful spirits. They became precious 
bundles of nerve and muscle, to be used 
in defense of their peninsular home, 
against the many covetous invaders from 
foreign shores who were tempted to meet 
them in the mountain passes or along the 
rock-bound coast. 

Tet us follow a Grecian boy through 
the course of his life until he reaches the 
state of manhood and final old age. Hav¬ 
ing been under most strict home-ruling, 
at seven years of age the boy stands in 
the door of his father’s home, waiting for 
the appearance of the morning sun. 
At the first sight of the fiery disk as it 
shoves itself above the eastern hills, a 
light touch from the faithful slave signals 
the start to school. Quietly they wend 
their way to the room of the harp-master, 
the pedagogue remaining on the outside, 
while the little fellow enters the room, 
bowing to the master and prostrating him¬ 
self before the gods, in worship. Naked 
he sits in the sand on the floor hearing 
the stories of Troy and war. The master 
accompanies his recital or song with the 
music of the harp. The pupil repeats 
the lesson of yesterday, and prepares the 
one for the morrow with his little wax 
tablets and stylus. At noon he lunches 
with his attendant,who waits for him out¬ 
side; and in the afternoon, the master of 
the gymnasium takes care of him until 
sunset. Then he goes home and soon re¬ 


tires to his hard couch; for luxury was 
discarded that the boy might be strong. 
This was the routine of school life until 
the youth comes to be fourteen years of 
age. Then he leaves home, sleeps and 
loafs about the public building, and stud¬ 
ies the ways of men, particularly interest¬ 
ed in questions of war and of politics. At 
sixteen he presents himself for citizen¬ 
ship. Upon the public platform, in view 
of the assembled populace, he takes the 
oath of allegiance to the State, promising 
to 4 ‘defend her and to leave her better 
than he found her. 5 5 From an old war¬ 
rior he receives the sacred arms of his 
country, vowing to ‘ ‘defend them both 
alone and with others.” The new citi¬ 
zen now belongs to the State, and to her 
he feels that he owes a duty, the limit to 
the performance of which he does not 
hope to reach short of his fiftieth year. 
He either fights or thinks. 

The commonwealth of Greece having 
at this time, about 450 A. D., attained 
to that perfection of organization and 
that safety from war which needed not 
the contiunal service of her citizenship in 
arms, wiiat was more natural than that in 
this stage of her advancement she should 
produce thinkers, talkers, and writers of 
extraordinary ability ? This she did; and 
the effedt of her citizens' efforts served 
but to strengthen, from the intellectual 
side, that abiding faith and trust which 
every Greek held in his State. In the 
writings and orations of this period, the 
ideal of life and the end of all true living 
were pictured in devotion to the govern¬ 
ment and laws of their country. Here 
the Greek read his motto and saw what 
he ought to be. Satisfaction to him was 
found only in the service of his State. 
No thought of a hereafter seemed to 
point to a higher spiritual existence; so 
that w T hen Socrates and Plato came to 
look beyond the State for a more perfect 
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life and then to enunciate their views, 
they spoke to an unresponsive people. 
Greece was all of heaven to the Greek. 
To destroy his confidence in the all in all 
of his earthly round, was to him what 
the loss of confidence in heaven must be 
to the Christian. How sad the picture 
of the decay of Greece, when, her philoso¬ 
phers and teachers having aroused the 
spirit of unrest among the citizens, and 
having begun to point to a life more 
spiritually grand than that of heroism in 
battle, she sank down in the agony of her 
soul, only to be lifted by the light of 
truth! 

THE PLACE OF GERMAN AND ITS 
VALUE AS A STUDY. 

D. C. REBER, *91. 

Written languages are the deposits of 
human thoughts. Wherever there is 
mind there is thought. Many thoughts 
are lost because they are not clothed in 
such a form as to reach the mind of our 
fellows. Thoughts are preserved in the 
memories of others when conveyed to 
them. But the most sure form for 
worthy thoughts to be felt in the world 
is to mold them into words, the vehicles 
of thought, and to deposit them in writ¬ 
ing. 

Great is the joy realized by him who 
has given birth to some powerful inspir¬ 
ing thought. And almost the same emo¬ 
tions are awakened in the thousands who 
perhaps after the lapse of centuries are 
enabled to enjoy the meditations of that 
same unchangeable truth. 

Hence the value of all language study. 
As mind is the machinery that produces 
thoughts and is strengthened and enrich¬ 
ed in its operations, so mind is fertilized 
by thinking the thoughts that sages have 
thought. Language then is at once the 
vehicle and the generator of thought. 


The modern world enjoys the rich leg¬ 
acy of the intellectual giants of antiquity. 
The Greek and the Latin languages so 
rich in their gems and germs of thought 
are known as the ancient or classical lan¬ 
guages. Classic means, of the first or 
highest rank; authoritative as a model. 
In the educational system of John Sturm, 
they held the most prominent part. They 
formed the major part of the education of 
the monks, clergy, and the learned for 
many centuries. Latin became the me¬ 
dium of the Catholic church to perpetuate 
its dogma; philosophy and literature to 
the time of Sir Thomas Moore were con¬ 
veyed to the world through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Latin. 

Even the Jesuitical organization which 
was the right arm of the Roman Catholic 
church to check the Reformation required 
its teachers to be versed extensively in 
the Latin tongue. The real worth of the 
dead languages and their literature is still 
recognized in the curricula of our modern 
colleges and universities. 

But the day when the “humanities’ 5 
predominated the learning of the world 
is past. Parallel with the humanistic 
and theologic tendencies that emanated 
from the great Reformation, there began 
to flow a practical or scientific tendency 
also. This spirit grew first in the town 
schools of the sixteenth century. The 
Innovators led by Montaigne and Bacon 
in the sixteenth century;‘by Milton, Ra- 
tich, Comenius and Locke in the seven¬ 
teenth century; by Rousseau and the 
Philanthropinists in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, all widened the influence of the ten¬ 
dency towards the practical in education. 

This movement is characterized in 
educational history as realism or the mod¬ 
erns. By this term we mean exactly the 
study of the physical sciences, modern 
languages, modern literature and his¬ 
tory. So that in modern education the 
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tendency is to learn the mother 
tongue rather than to speak as the 
Greek or the Roman did; to study the 
present rather than the past; to master 
the practical rather than the classical. 
So strong has this idea become that it 
has almost crowded the ancient classical 
languages out of our college courses sub¬ 
stituting the German or the French. For 
a technical training, preparatory to a pur¬ 
suit of the old professions, viz: law, medi¬ 
cine and theology, Latin and Greek are 
necessary; but for our new professions, 
such as those of machinist, chemist, ge¬ 
ologist, etc., and for the pra< 5 tical duties 
of life, the moderns are preferable. 

German is the language of the people 
who occupy the greater part of Central 
Europe and in race and language form 
one nation and call themselves “die 
Deutschen” since the twelfth century. 
German is from the Latin “Germanus” 
meaning a German. 

Sometimes this term is applied in a 
still wider sense, including besides the 
people of Central Europe those of the 
same common origin, viz: the people of 
Holland, England, and the Scandanavian 
peninsula. 

German belongs to the northern divis¬ 
ion of the Aryan family of languages 
composing with the Scandanavian tongue, 
the Teutonic group. The people of 
Denmark, Iceland and the Scandana¬ 
vian peninsula 4 spoke the Old Norse. 
Those tribes along the mouth of the 
Rhine spoke the Low German; while 
the people at the sources of that his¬ 
toric river spoke the High German. 
This language was known as the Old 
High German from 380-1150 A. D. 
The literature of this period contained 
a few heathen ballads, translations of 
creeds, prayers, Latin hymns, and pass¬ 
ages from the Bible. From 1150-1350 
A. D. a transition of language was 


made from Old to Middle High Ger¬ 
man. This was patronized by the no¬ 
bility and princes as opposed to the 
monks, heretofore the only patrons of 
learning. Soon the townspeople began 
to patronize learning. 

During the fourteenth to sixteenth 
century, when the Italian Renaissance 
was leaving its impress upon the nations 
of Europe it left a significant result in 
that it caused the development and for¬ 
mation of modern languages. While the 
Italian became adapted best to poetry and 
song, the Spanish was not .fully formed 
until later. The French became the me¬ 
dium for debate and animated discussion 
with its center of influence at the Univer¬ 
sity ot Paris. This period with the 
French influence so potent produced 
Chaucer who gave the English language 
its permanent form. The German 
through the Minne singers became adapt¬ 
ed to the eloquence of the Reformers. 
But it was not until Martin Luther trans¬ 
lated the Bible into German (1522-1534) 
that that version established the language 
called the New High German. This is 
what is now studied so intensely during 
recent years in our secondary schools and 
colleges. 

But you ask, “Wherein is the special 
benefit to be derived from its study ?’ ’ 
We reply that any study has two educa¬ 
tional values. First, is its culture value. 
German possesses this same value in com¬ 
mon with all the other languages. It af¬ 
fords an excellent culture for the memory 
and kindred faculties. Second, it has a 
practical or utilitarian value. German is 
a living language, and hence it is an ac¬ 
complishment, and also a convenience to 
the tourist. The German being a kin¬ 
dred language of the English through the 
Anglo-Saxon sustains therefore a valua¬ 
ble relation to it as a means for obtaining 
a greater insight into their similarities, 
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and into the meanings of words derived 
from the German. 

German may be offered for Greek or 
Latin for entrance into colleges of the 
United States, and an excellent familiar¬ 
ity with it is required of those who would 
pursue advanced technical courses. Ger¬ 
man thought is recognized as most potent 
in scientific and philosophical researches. 
German schools are admitted. to have the 
highest rank in educational fields. Ger¬ 
man literature is rich in its content. 
Will it not be very profitable to come into 
mental contact with such a language and 
its literature, not*only as an end in culture 
but also as a preparation for the true end 
of education, externally related; namely, 
useful living. 

German literature is very extensive in 
its scope. We may study the classics of 
the literature, recognized as the writings 
of Lessing, Schiller and Goethe. We 
may choose rather to read the prolific 
German literature that has appeared since 
1830. This is mainly fictitious in its 
character. But if your scope is not great¬ 
er than that, you have failed to come vi¬ 
tally in touch with German thought. 

German thought has won its highest 
honors in history, criticism, philology, 
pedagogy, and philosophy. And the 
works of highest authority in the before- 
mentioned departments of learning are 
written in the German language; and so 
for the purposes of far-reaching investiga¬ 
tion a familiarity with the language is 
indispensable. 

THE NEW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

G. M, BRUMBAUGH, M. D., ’79. 

The Library of Congress is the great 
library of the Nation. The wealth of 
books is annually increased by the opera¬ 
tions of the copyright system, two vol¬ 
umes of every publication copyrighted, 


being under the law deposited here, and 
by extensive purchases and international 
donations. The books are for the use of 
Congress and of the people under cer¬ 
tain necessary regulations. The library 
for a great many years has been massed 
in the central part of the west front 
of the Capitol. 

Next year the new library building, 
the great granite book palace, will be 
completed, and it will be one of the finest 
interiors in the world. Great capacity, 
economy of storage, abundant light, per¬ 
fect ventilation and equally perfeCt ar¬ 
rangements for placing any desired vol¬ 
ume before great numbers of readers— 
all combined with wondrous beauty, will 
make this a never ending source of na¬ 
tional delight. 

It stands immediately east of the Capi¬ 
tol, being separated from it by an ex¬ 
panse of green sward and varied foliage; 
and the two immense buildings are con¬ 
nected by a subway or tunnel through 
which books are to be carried to and fro 
on electric cars. About one thousand 
tons of books alone, in oddition to pic¬ 
tures, maps, music and other similar 
treasures, are to be transferred to the new 
building in April or May next, and this 
will be done either through the tunnel or 
more probably by systematically putting 
the books in open boxes and moving by 
numerous carts under the supervision of 
trained book experts. 

The building, built after the Italian 
Renaissance, covers nearly 354 acres of 
ground, being 340x470 feet with four in¬ 
ner courts 150x75 to 100 feet. New 
Hampshire white granite forms the outer 
walls and Maryland granite the inner 
courts. There are neariy 2,000 windows. 

The torch of science surmounts the 
lantern about 200 feet from the ground 
and the entire torch and dome are covered 
with heavy gold leaf. The total cost of 
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the structure and grounds will be about 
$3,000,000.00, 

On the keystones of 33 of the window 
arches are 33 human heads copied in 
granite from the ethnological collection 
of the National Museum, being types of 
the same number of races of men. Over 
the arches of the three principal entrances 
are carved figures representing Litera¬ 
ture, Science, and Art. 

The central reading room is circular, 
100 feet in diameter, 125 feet high and 
lighted by 8 semi-circular windows 32 
feet high, each of exquisite design in 
stained glass. The walls are of fine col¬ 
ored marble, and the great dome is won¬ 
derfully enriched—the general effect is 
indescribable. This room is intended to 
seat 250 readers, each having 4 feet of 
desk and each being separated by cur¬ 
tains or screens. The desks are arranged 
in great circles. In the centre is a raised 
enclosure for the Superintendent and his 
assistants, enabling them to see every 
part of the room. Only readers are to be 
admitted to the floor, others will enjoy 
the view from the galleries. Here is 
centralized the machinery for bringing 
any desired book from any part of the 
great palace which is capable of holding 
4,500,000 volumes. 

High up in the flood of light are to be 
8 colossal figures, emblematic of the va¬ 
rious subjects, 2 representative men for 
each subject are cast in heroic bronze and 
arranged in groups around the galleries. 
Religion is represented by Moses and St. 
Paul. Inscription: 4 ‘What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” Science, by Newton and Henry. 
Inscription: “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork.” Law, by Solon and 
Kent. Inscription: “Of law there can 
be no less acknowledged than that her 


voice is the harmony of the world.” 
Poetry, by Homer and Shakespeare. 
“Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
repairing, in their golden urns draw 
light.” Philosophy, by Plato and Lord 
Bacon. “The inquiry, knowledge and 
belief of truth is the sovereign good of 
human nature. ’ * Art, by Michael Ange¬ 
lo and Beethoven. “As one lamp lights 
another, nor grows less, so nobleness en¬ 
kindles nobleness. ’ ’ History, by Herod¬ 
otus and Gibbon. “One God, one law, 
one element and one far off divine event 
to which the whole creation moves. ’ ’ Fi¬ 
nally, Commerce is represented by Co¬ 
lumbus and Fulton. This inscription is, 
“We taste the spices of Arabia, yet never 
feel the scorching sun which brings them 
forth.” 

The book stacks lead off from the cen¬ 
tral reading room just partially described. 
These are cases of iron 9 floors high, ris¬ 
ing 65 feet to the roof and lighted by 
large windows of plate glass without sash. 
Each stack has a capacity of 800,000 vol¬ 
umes and the capacity for the completed 
part is 1,800,000 volumes. The courts 
on each side are lined to the roof with 
white enameled brick, the 200 windows 
on each side thus admitting the fullest 
possible light. 

The Art Gallery, with glass roof, and 
Map Room, and reading rooms on the 
the second ‘floor, are great rooms well 
worthy of full description. The ground 
floor presents a very unique effect. 
There are four wide corridors lined with 
finely colored marbles. The east corridor 
is 360 feet long and lined with richly 
veined black and white Georgia marble. 
The west corridor, of the same length, is 
lined with mottled blue Vermont marble. 
On this side, being the nearest to the 
Capitol, is the main entrance hall, lined 
with dark red Tennessee marble. The 
south corridor presents a similar vista 
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of red and white Vermont marble. 

The grand western entrance hall, lined 
throughout with highly polished, white 
Italian marble gives but a fitting first im¬ 
pression of the splendor and perfection of 
the interior of the book palace. The hall 
is 72 feet to the vaulted ceiling. The 
sides contain great, round,and beautifully 
carved columns with carved Corinthian 
capitals. Everywhere is exquisite carv¬ 
ing, and the newel-posts of the grand 
double marble staircases show a rich pro¬ 
fusion of festooned foliage and flowers. 
The upper staircases are ornamented with 
carved relief figures. Along the west 
gallery I read consecutively the names of 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Gibbon and Ban¬ 
croft. On the east, Cervantes, Hugo, 
Scott and Cooper. 

The Librarian of Congress, to whose 
persistent and unflagging efforts this im¬ 
posing and systematical building largely 
owes its origin, is Mr. Ainsworth R. 
Spofford. The Nation has builded better 
than it knew, and has reared a monu¬ 
ment over which the Statue of Freedom, 
surmounting the dome of the Capitol, 
typical of the nation, may continuously 
look with delight. Here is a shrine to 
which every lover of truth throughout 
not only these great United States, but 
also throughout the world may come 
with perpetual profit and satisfaction. 

MEXICO. 

HOWARD MILDER. 

Reported by Carman C. Johnson. 

After some years of absence, the man 
who might be introduced to you as Rev., 
Prof., or Dr. Miller, but who is quite 
generally known as Howard Miller, re¬ 
turned to see his old friends at Hunting¬ 
don, to meet the new Juniatians, and to 
attest his attachment for our insiitution 
by delivering a lecture on Mexico before 


the students and faculty. The following 
refers to many of the interesting features 
of the address. 

“People generally in the United States 
know as little about Mexico as they 
know about China, After reading the 
books extant which treat of the life and 
institutions of our southern neighbors, 
one is apt to feel that he is quite well ac¬ 
quainted with the country south of the 
Rio Grande; but I found on going there 
that it was necessary for me to unlearn 
all that I had learned.’’ It is not possi¬ 
ble to learn a language from books, 
neither is it possible to appreciate the 
strange customs of a strange people by 
simply reading of them. 

In preparing for a Mexican sojourn, as 
for any travel, it is best to go with but 
little baggage. In going to Mexico, the 
first impulse is to lay in a supply of light 
clothing ; but this is not right, for the 
climate of Mexico City as well as that of 
the whole of Mexico, exclusive of the 
low, sandy coasts, is very much like that 
of Huntingdon, except that it is never so 
cold, nor so hot. There are three routes 
into this country; one via Laredo, another 
via El Paso Del Norte, and a third via 
Vera Cruz. The first is the one selected 
by our traveler, for by this way it is pos¬ 
sible to go from Huntingdon to Mexico 
City with but two changes of cars. At 
Laredo the American receives “Mex’s for 
Tex’s” at the ratio of nearly two Mexican 
dollars for one American dollar. Here 
also is the place for the custom-house ex¬ 
amination of tourists. A distance of one 
thousand miles from this point, through 
Saltillo and other less important towns, 
carries one into the heart of the old 
Aztecs’ capital, the city of the Monte- 
zumas. Just before entering the city, the 
train stops and a confusion of noises, 
somewhat resembling the croaking of 
frogs in spring-time, attracts the atten- 
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tion. On further examination the strange 
sounds are found to pome from a throng 
of men, women and children hawking 
pulque . This is a Mexican drink, having 
the appearance of thick butter-milk and 
tasting very bad at first, made from the 
sap of the agava americana , or century 
plant. One plant produces about one 
hundred and twenty-five gallons of this 
fluid; and nearly one hundred thousand 
gallons of the beverage are sold daily in 
the. capital city. The effect coming from 
the intemperate use of pulque is some¬ 
what similar to that of opium—sleepiness. 

Arrived at Colloni station, which is not 
unlike the average station of America, 
one meets with a mixed multitude of 
Spanish, Creoles, Indians, and Uncle- 
Samites, most of whom appear in the 
clothes of the commonly dressed Ameri¬ 
can. Here is the omnipresent hotel por¬ 
ter crying his hotel; and the traveler fi¬ 
nally quiets the noise of all by accepting 
the services of one. At the hotel the pe¬ 
culiarities which are most striking are 
the absence of lady servants, soap, 
matches, newspapers, smoking-rooms, 
and writing materials. The Mexican 
hotel is a sleeping house; no meals are 
served, but independent restaurants are 
near-by. The hotels, as well as most of 
houses, are built in the form of a hollow- 
square, enclosing a court yard. 

The first morning after the stranger’s 
arrival in the city is usually spent in a 
quiet stroll through the streets, and up to 
the postoffice. Every street has as many 
names as it has blocks, so that one is soon 
lost in a maze of odd names for which he 
sees no necessity. The Mexican, how¬ 
ever, cannot make the same name apply 
. to too much street. At the postoffice a 
new and convenient devise is sure to w T in 
your approval. Stepping up to a row of 
framed lists of names, the stranger in the 
city glances over them, marks down the 


dates of the arrival of his letters, hands 
these dates with his name to the clerk 
and receives his mail,—no calling of 
names or shuffling of envelopes. “The 
great public-square is perhaps the greatest 
thing in Mexico,” both from a historic 
and from a modern standpoint. Historic 
for here have been mustered the armies 
of this country for the past three hundred 
years; here have been enadled and from 
here have gone forth the edidts of the 
government. Facing the great Cathedral, 
upon the left may be seen the palace of 
the Montezamas, upon the right, that of 
Cortez. The mind flits from the tragical 
death of the Indian-chief, thrown from 
the parapet, to the triumphal entry of 
Scott, the victor over Santa Anna. 

Mexico with her twelve millions of peo¬ 
ple, six thousand of whom own the 
country, and three fourths of whom are 
wild Indians, is a country with one-fifth 
the area of the United States. Gradually 
under the very wise leadership of Presi¬ 
dent Diaz, she is freeing herself from 
much of the indolence and recklesness 
which had retarded her advancement. 
But after the American student has been 
in this country for a sufficient time to be¬ 
come accostomed to the novelty of his 
situation, he will naturally revert to the 
Mexico of ages past, and delve amid the 
ruins of its sixty ancient cities—cities 
that flourished and decayed before the 
time of Christ. No tradition remains to 
give the slightest hint of the origin of the 
builders, or to point to the place and time 
of their setting sun. The archeologist 
may dig and wonder, but yet the story 
remains untold. 

DEATH OF DAVID R. LIVERGOOD. 

Death, Death in our College ! 

Ah never before 

Trod his skeleton foot on our school-room floor. 
Ah! Never before indeed! At times, 
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the death angle has approached and even 
hovered for days and weeks over our be¬ 
loved college, flapping his dark wings 
ominously. But never before has his ter¬ 
rible presence been felt—never before has 
he entered our college doors—never before 
laid his blighting torch upon one of our 
student band, until Monday night Oct. 

12th at 11:17, when he silently entered, 
stamped his icy seal upon the brow of 
our fellow-student, David R. Livergood, 
and as silently bore away his youthful 
spirit to the eternal world. At dawn of 
Tuesday the sad words “he is dead ” 
passed from lip to lip, thrilling each heart 
with sorry, and that awful hush that ever 
attends the presence of death. His body 
was robed for burial and quietly removed 
to the home of the Acting President of 
the College, I. Harvey Brumbaugh, where 
the sorrowing father found it. After a 
solemn and impressive service which the 
school attended in a body on the morning 
of the 13th, all that remained of David R. 
Livergood was borne to his home for 
burial attended by the President of the 
College, Prof. Swigart and Carman C. 
Johnson, as representatives of the school. 

Death under any circumstances is sad, 
but to die at school away from all one’s 
friends gives a deeper touch of sadness. 
Mr. Livergood was from Somerset Coun¬ 
ty, Pennsylvania, and was but nineteen 
years old. He had been in school since 
the beginning of the present school year, 
and was courteous, refined and studious 
in the school-room. He had been ailing 
but a few days and his sudden death was 
a shock to the school as well as to his 
many friends at his home. Our heartfelt 
sympathy goes out to his parents and 
friends in their sad bereavement. 

Tittle did he think when he left his 
home tw T o months ago, that the autumn 
winds would sweep over his grave, or the 
winter snows would cover it. Truly this 


should be a warning to us all, that “In 
the midst of life we are in death. ’*— 
Wahneetah Quiver . 

INTERESTING EDUCATION. 

G. W. SNA VET Y. 

Many boys at the age of fifteen are am¬ 
bitious to earn money and refuse to go 
longer to public schools, yet these boys 
can be interested in business education 
because they see that it will be an advan¬ 
tage to them in earning money. This 
desire should be cherished and the boys 
encouraged and directed to proper ends. 
Not infrequently these boys, through the 
Business Course, get an appetite for 
study ahd go on to a more advanced 
course. Whether they go on or not they 
see that what they are learning will be_^ 
immediately available in securing em¬ 
ployment, and that this practical educa¬ 
tion will prove invaluable in business life. 

It is with feelings of sadness that we 
note the death of David R. Livergood, 
one of our Business Students of this year. 
He was doing most acceptable work in 
our class but has been called from earth 
thus suddenly, and we know not why. 
We can only bow to the divine will. His 
death is noticed elsewhere in the Juniata 
Echo. 

Joseph Watson, one of our first 
graduates made a visit to his parents 
during the fall months. He gave up a 
very lucrative position in New York City 
on account of ill health. He is in Phila¬ 
delphia at the present time, visiting 
friends and recuperating. 

Charles Wensel, another graduate of 
the same class, spent a few days with his 
parents. He returned to his office again 
in Philadelphia; and is enjoying excel¬ 
lent health, being brimful of vim and 
energy. - 
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NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

The gymnasium will be fitted up and 
put in good working order by next issue. 
What a source of pleasure and profit that 
will be! 

Fannie Shellenberger teaches in the 
borough of Thompsontown. She says 
Juniata news is always interesting, and 
orders the paper. 

Our citizen students went home to vote, 
wearing similar expressions; but the re¬ 
turns of the election could be read in their 
countenances a few T days later. 

The new dirt tennis-court, just oppo¬ 
site Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh’s home, is 
quite an improvement to that corner as 
well as a splendid place for a good game. 

O. E> Hartle, ’95, is teaching, but 
finds a few minutes in which to write a 
few spirited words to his friends at the 
school. Do likewise, brethren and sis¬ 
ters. 

Elder H. B. Brumbaugh has put a 
nicely furnished case, containing many 
coins and other souvenirs of his eastern 
trip, in the reading room of Students’ 
Hall. 

Monumentum A ere Perennurs is the 
noble phrase stamped on a button above 
a picture of Juniata College, and won by 
the students as a token of their loyalty to 
the institution. 

The brick w 7 ork of the new library¬ 
building is almost finished. The Echo 
proposes a book-donation for the day of 
its opening. The date will be made 
known. Get your book ready. 

We all rejoice over the improvement 
in the health of Elder Oiler of Waynes¬ 
boro, who has lately returned to his home 
from Baltimore, where he has been under 
treatment. We hope to see him with us 
during Bible Term. 


Prof. Reiff is very much of a home¬ 
body, and he has good reasons for his re¬ 
tired life. He, with his wife, Mrs. Anna, 
occupy rooms on first hall, ladies’ build¬ 
ing, where they make their many friends 
happy who call upon them. 

The friends of Ephrium Stoner, one of 
the earliest of Juniatians and a constant at¬ 
tendant upon the services of the chapel, 
will be interested in hearing of his mar¬ 
riage to Miss Maria Summy, of Westmor¬ 
land county. They live in Huntingdon. 

We all appreciate the presence of Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh in the teachers Insti¬ 
tute of Huntingdon Co. It is in the role 
of an instructor before a body of teachers, 
that he comes forth in all his strength, 
and nobody goes aw T ay from one of his 
talks without having gotten something 
new 7 and valuable. 

Tis both pleasurable and profitable to 
have such men as Prof. Howard Miller 
visit the school, and we all unite in an 
earnest invitation to him to come again. 
The ruins of those ancient cities have 
filled us all with eagerness for more light 
upon these mysteries. 

The occasion for the coming of Mr. 
Jacob D. Eivergood and Mr. Milton 
Beachy from Elk Dick, Somerset Co., to 
Huntingdon, was surely a sad one, com¬ 
ing as they did to bear away the dead 
body of a son and nephew. We hope, 
but with no such sorrowful errand, they 
may visit us again. 

We all await with interest, the decision 
of the joint committee, consisting of three 
members from each society, three from 
the faculty, and one from the board of 
trustees, appointed for the purpose of 
changing the time and manner of holding 
our literary meetings. A report is said 
to be ready, but we are unable to give it 
in this issue. 
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Prof. S. G. Rudy, *85, appears again 
as manager of the Teachers’ Institute of 
Huutingdon county. We are certainly 
glad to see one of the boys of our own 
school maintain himself so well in the re¬ 
sponsible position of County Superintend¬ 
ent. The able corpse of instructors as 
well as the program of evening entertain¬ 
ments, attests his appreciation of the 
best. 

Base-ball has quietly given way to foot 
ball, and our boys may now be seen 
dressed in blue-drilling blouse and trous¬ 
ers, fighting their manly contests for ex¬ 
ercise and glory. Although we have had 
a few sprains and bruises, nobody has 
been seriously hurt, neither do we antici¬ 
pate any such results; for there is not an 
unmanly man in either team and we in¬ 
tend to keep it so. 

During the first week in November we 
held evening meetings in the chaple, pre¬ 
paratory to the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper and the Communion on Saturday. 
As usual quite an interest was shown in 
these meetings, and an influence for good 
is manifest in the school. Among the 
many visitors were Miss Lizzie Howe, of 
Chicago, who entertained and helped us 
with her mission talks; Dr. Gaius Brum¬ 
baugh, of Washington, D. C., and the 
members of the advisory board from the 
annual meeting. 

A glance at our bulletin-board shows 
the following: Three classes in History; 
five in Latin; four in Greek; three in 
German; twelve in Mathematics; three in 
Literature; three in Geography; two in 
Orthography; two in Vocal Music, a 
number of students in Voice Culture, and 
several in Instrumental Music; four 
classes in Bible; five in Grammer; one in 
Rhetoric; two in Elocution; three in Art, 
and special students; one in Psychology; 
one in Physics; two in Penmanship; five 
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in Composition and a full Business Course. 

With feeling of sadness we announce 
the death of John Swigart of Lewistown, 
who was an earnest student here in the 
Spring of ’94. John was a boy of-unus¬ 
ual promise, always making friends by 
his happy disposition. We had hopes of 
his return to College sometime; yet he 
had not positively decided as to his course 
in life, and so deferred his school-going. 
He had taught four terms and was elect¬ 
ed to teach this year. During the sum¬ 
mers he was a book-keeper in the office 
of the N. A. Tannery. At the time of 
his death, which was caused indirectly by 
a fall, he was twenty-three years of age, 
a young man full of the Christian spirit. 
Will his family and friends please accept 
our sympathy in their hours of sorrow ? 

The scenery about this place is always 
inspiring, as it is ever-changing. The 
rising or setting of the sun or moon over 
the forest-clad mountains is always at¬ 
tended with a glory of cloud effect, pe¬ 
culiarly charming. But the autumn 
colorings, now fast disappearing, are per¬ 
haps the most attractive at this season. 
One day lately, as we were all busily en¬ 
gaged in our studies and recitation rooms 
the word was passed around that our pre¬ 
sident had determed upon a cross-coun¬ 
try-walk for the whole school. Soon we 
were off, and a more enjoyable time has 
not been experienced lately. The 
weather was fine, and the hills were 
grand in the glory of their foliage. Little 
pockets between the hills, lined with the 
varied colorings of the leafage, looked like 
huge pots of flowers, set for our admira¬ 
tion. From the hill-tops we looked over 
the vast expanse of this sea of mountains, 
or followed the winding course of the 
Juniata until it lost itself in the distance. 
A day thus spent lingers long in the 
memory of the hard-working student. 
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LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 

ORIENTAL. 

John M. PiTTENGER, Correspondent. 

The following oration was delivered before 
the meeting of the Oriental Society, on October 
23, by kettle Shuss. 

MADAME ROLAND. 

Through the dark cloud of civil strife, 
the French Revolution, there gleams one 
star whose brightness has not been 
dimmed by the century that is past and 
gone. Its light reaches us now through 
the written, but imperishable character 
of Madame Roland whose maiden name 
was Jeanne Manon, or Jane Maria 
Phlippon. 

Born in 1754 of parents wholly un¬ 
like in temperament, purpose and char¬ 
acter, she was her mother’s joy and 
her father’s idol, the last and only sur¬ 
vivor of eight children. Her mothei 
wished to train her for the church, but 
her father who believed in no God ob¬ 
jected. 

But Gratien Phlippon loved his little 
daughter, and, when she had grown 
older, w ? ould often walk with her, after 
his work was completed, in the evening, 
through the crowded boulevards, of that 
“queen city.” He would direCt her at¬ 
tention to the rich in their carriages, 
and then to themselves as they walked 
humbly through the dust. Gratien 
Phlippon hated the aristocrat with all 
the hate of his fiery, French nature; 
and although he knew it not yet he 
planted in that child’s mind a principle 
for which she afterwards died. 

As a child, Madame Roland had a 
most brilliant intelled, a wonderful im¬ 
aginative power, and a sweet and obe¬ 
dient disposition. She always wished to 
do something great and noble, and at one 
time was found weeping because she was 
not born a Roman maiden. 


Her education was received in a con¬ 
vent of the sisterhood in f*aris, where 
she passed several years in close, hard 
study. The nuns were her friends. As 
her teachers, they had but little to do; 
for whatever study she engaged in was 
pursued with such zeal and earnestness, 
that success would crown her efforts in a 
short time. 

Jane was religious. God in her mind 
was a vision of poetic beauty, and relig¬ 
ion the holiest of garments. 

During her life at the convent and af¬ 
terwards, while living with relatives in 
Paris, she wrote much and well for the 
press. A pen in her hand was as pow¬ 
erful as a sword in a soldier’s. In this 
work her great imagination proved not 
only a source of profit but a little later a 
ruler of France. 

When twenty-five years of age Jane 
married M. Roland, a nobleman by birth 
and a man of high culture 'and literary 
tastes. For four years they resided at 
Amiens, where M. Roland plied his liter¬ 
ary labors with great success. They then 
moved to La Platiere a beautiful country 
home a short distance from Lyons, Here 
they lived, happy and contented. Mad¬ 
ame Roland proved herself a model house 
wife and a charming hostess. The poor 
knew and loved her. She was an angel 
of mercy to many a peasant’s wretched 
hovel, visiting and caring for them in 
their hours of need. 

However this happy, quiet life was 
soon to end. In 1791 Louis XIV and 
Marie Antonette came to the throne of 
the Bourbons. Great dissatisfaction 
arose among the people. He was weak 
and indecisive. She was frivolous. 
Riots broke out. The general assembly 
could not agree, and for a time the throne 
of the Borboun’s trembled. The king 
asked for a new council. It was granted. 
In it M. Roland was chosen to represent 
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the city of Lyons. Through his work 
there he hacl become their hero and their 
favorite. The Rolands now. moved to 
Paris. Madame Roland had secured the 
notice of the reading public of Europe by 
* a pamphlet she had written on the im¬ 
pending questions of France. Her hus¬ 
band M. Roland was soon the recognized 
leader of the Girondists, one of the lead¬ 
ing political parties, and shortly after¬ 
ward, through Madame Roland’s in¬ 
fluence was appointed minister of the in¬ 
terior by the king. 

The great statesmen of the day now 
visited their home. Madame Roland, 
herself, took great interest in the politics 
of the country. She daily frequented the 
assembly halls and heard the debates but 
she made no ‘ ‘Amazonian speechess’ ’ her¬ 
self. In the evening in the quiet social 
talk that followed the business with M. 
Rolands co-workers, she touched many 
hidden springs in the secret niches of the 
great questions. The following day her 
quiet hints were heard to ring clear and 
full through the assembly in the most 
eloquent words of Franc’s world famed 
orator. 

But this was only the beginning. The 
reign of terror soon broke over their 
heads with wild fury. No earthly pow¬ 
er could stay it. The Assembly Hall 
was ruled by a mob. The Jacobins led 
by Robertspierre and Marrat had over¬ 
powered the Girondists. Lewis XIV and 
his beautiful queen were sent to the 
guillotine. The leaders of the Jacobins 
recognizing in Madame Roland a foe to 
their party of no mean order attempted 
to persuade her to join them, but she 
looked with horror on their crimes and 
absolutely refused. 

Paris was ablaze with bon-fires. The 
guillotine still did its cruel work. Mad¬ 
ame Roland’s friends brought her the 
dress of a peasant girl and pleaded with 


her to flee in disguise. She spurned their 
offer with the words, “I brought my 
friends here, their fate is mine.” 

In a few days she was arrested and 
thrown in prison. Madame Roland pre¬ 
served her cheerfulness even in the dark, 
gloomy dungeon where she awaited the 
summons to an awful doom. Here in 
the vilest of prisons, she cheers with her 
sweet voice and eloquent words many a 
fellow-being. Her defence in the Hall 
of Justice is noted for its eloquence and 
power. Even France’s harsh judgement 
could not condemn her whose only crime 
was—“The wife of M. Roland and the 
friend of his friends,” until to it was ad¬ 
ded her absolute refusal to reveal her hus¬ 
band’s hiding place. For this they con¬ 
demned her to die by the guillotine. 

So she, Madame Roland, one of the 
brightest intellects of France’s darkest 
hour, the founder of the French Republic, 
died as heroically as she lived, with the 
words on her lips of, “O Liberty! Liber¬ 
ty! How many crimes are committed in 
thy name. 

WAHNEETA. 

J. O. Good, Correspondent. 

The fall term of ’96 bids fair to be one 
of the most prosperous seasons our Col¬ 
lege and society have ever experienced. 

The thing to be desired most in a so¬ 
ciety is the personal interest of its mem¬ 
bers in the struggle toward perfection. 

Loyalty, patriotism, and zeal for the 
cause are the strongest incentives imagi¬ 
nable in individual and concentrated ef¬ 
fort. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” and the proof of the merit and 
ability of a society consists in the quality 
and palatability of its contribution to an 
intelligent appetite. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational .circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. The 
preparation given to young men and women for 
the active duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea¬ 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instruction in the following 
departments; Business, Music, Bible, Prepara- 
ratory and Classical. Bach department is 
thoroughly organized and the instruction is 
given by teachers selected because of their adap¬ 
tation and preparation for their several lines 
of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as supple¬ 
mentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing¬ 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in a systematic manner in the vocal 
department. 

The recognition of the Bible as the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduct has 
always been prominent in the minds of the pro¬ 
moters of - this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter¬ 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special ^ Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. The ses¬ 
sion for this college year will begin January 18, 
1897; and those who are interested in its work 
and scope will be given further information 
upon application. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been one the most liberally patroniz¬ 


ed, and its worth is attested by the success of its 
graduates. It is essentially a thorough study of 
the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in¬ 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 
field of natural science. The work in peda¬ 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop¬ 
ments in the theory and praCiice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec¬ 
tures. 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the “College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.” Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefore receive, without 
examination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public school of the State. Gradu¬ 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attracting students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con¬ 
tains books bearing direCtly upon the class¬ 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan¬ 
tage is thereby gained. The collection of books 
is rapidly increasing through donations and 
purchases. A fireproof addition to Students’ 
Hall is being built; and this when completed 
will form a safe receptacle for the accumulated 
wealth of books. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman¬ 
hood. 

The Winter term will open December 28, 
1896, and the Spring term March 22, 1897. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

I. Harvey Brumbaugh, 
Huntingdon, 

Penna. 




0. L. STEWART, 

ONE PRICE 

Cash Clothier, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

Cheapest Clothing House 

IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 

516 Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA, 

THE LARGEST LINE OF 

China, Glass & Queensware, and Lamps, 

Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also carry a fine line of 

After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Yase^, 
Penn Trays, 01 ire Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni 
ata College, ot Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 

DR. E. M. 8LONAKER, 

Opera House Dentist, 

Special rates to Students Only. 

PAINLESS EXTRACTION. 

A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 

523 Washington St M 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 

Boots, Sloes, Baiters, Slips, 

RUBBERS, &e. 

Ladies’ Fie Sloes a Specialty. 

Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. B. KLINE” 

Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 

HUNTIQNDON, PA. 

J. G. ISENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 

L. NORRIS & SONS, 

Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 

H^RISTESS, 

We use nothing but No. 1 Pennsylvania Oak 
Tanned Leather.—Write for prices. 

. 517 Penn Street., - HUNTINGDON, PA.. 

Dr. G. L. ROBB, _ 

DENTIST, 



CAVEATS* 
TRADE MARES, 
DESIGN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 

For Information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO,, S61 Broadway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us Is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 

fritntific 

Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 


man i_„ _ _ _^ 

year; $1.50 six months. Address, MU>fN & CO* 
Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York City. 


509 Washington'St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

THOS. GRIM1S0N COMPANY, 
Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c„ 

512 514 and 514^ Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 





Dry Goods! 

Dry Goods!! 

T HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Laces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. 

> We have a department In which will s 
\ be found a choice^ selection of elegant \ 
l articles for birthday, wedding, and c 
i other gifts, to which we invite special i 
) attention. r 

WILLIAM REED & SON, 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


JACOBS! JACOBS, R. W. 

If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 

If you want Steam Heat see him. 

If you want good plumbing see him. 

If you want good iron force pumps see him. 

He does work everywhere see him. 

If you can’t see him write him. 

537 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


c. r. & w. b. McCarthy, 

Cor. 7th and Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


L. W. ZERBY, 

Mffikt! Mi Mr, 

AND DEALER IN 

Fine Watches, Clods, 

Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Specta¬ 
cles, Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired. 

S16 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



w. H. SEARS, 


SgeciaM in Lenses for ttte Efts, 

Examinations Free. 

At ZERBY’S Jewelry Store. 

HAZLETT BROS., 

Glowers and Furnishers, 

404 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 



The Cheapest and most satisfac¬ 
tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 

\ 

Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 

Their aim is to give for every dollar, 

The Greatest Value Possibl e 

and they will take pleasure in showing 
you through their immense stock. 


D. S. LYISnST, 

Reliable Dealer in 

Fine Shoes and Rubbers, 

402 Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 

C. H. MILLER HARDWARE CO., 

BICYCLES, 

SKATES, 

Oil, HEATERS, 

Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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JOHN B. KUNZ, 

Successor to BREWSTER & KUNZ, 

Books and Stationery, 

Opposite Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


A complete line of Fine Stationery always on 
hand. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.’s fine box paper 
from 25 to 60 cts. per box. A cheaper line from 
10 to 25 cts. per box. 

We can get you any book published at pub¬ 
lishers’ price. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECE1YED FOR ALL 
POPULAR PERIODICALS. 

THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, 

OF HUNTINGDON, PA. 

No. 113, Fourth Street. 


K. ALLEN LOVELL, President. 

R. J. 


MATTERN, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 

J C. Hazlett, E. S. McMurtrie, J. R. Flenner, 
K. A. Lovell, and H. B. Brumbaugh. 


Regular Discount Day—WEDNESDAY. 

Deposits received subject to check. Collections made 
in all parts of the world, and a regular banking business 
transacted. Accounts with corporations, firms, individ¬ 
uals and the business public generally, opened on the 
most favorable terms. 



Uppermost Qualities and Lowermost Prices in 

CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 

AT 

HUGO MAYER’S 

Golden Eagle Clothing Store, 

Corner 4th and Penn Sts., Huntingdon* Pa, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

JUMATA BUSINESS COLII&E, 

In Juniata College Buildings, 

HUNTINGDON, PA.. 

Furnishes a Complete Business Education, in 
all its departments, Students may enter at any 
time during the school year of Juniata College. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

For Catalogues, and full information, address, 

JUNIATA COLLEGE, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

W E have everything kept in a First Class 
General Store. Let all graduates and 
under-graduates call and examine our stock at 
6 th and Washington Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

JOS. R. CARMON. 

UNO. A. PORT. J- H. DALES. 

PORT & DALES, 

DEALERS IN 

Fresh and Cured Meats, 

One Door West of Opera House, 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

GEO. W. BLACK, 

Repairs 

Watches, Clocks, jewelry, Spectacles, 
FRENCH CLOCKS, MUSIC BOXES, &c., 
Promptly, at low prices. 

412^ Pen. Street, HUNTINGDON, PA. 
VISIT DOC. SWIVEL’S Ne pA S RLOR! SG 

503 Washington Street. 

Laundry and Floral Departments Connected 

Flowers furnished for Weddings, Funer¬ 
als, etc., on short notice. 

M. L. SUMMERS, 
FANCY GROCERIES, FRUITS, 
CANDY, CHEESE, FTC. 
Corner 5tli and Penn Sts., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 
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but the help should have been more lib¬ 
eral, from all sources; however we are 
not discouraged, in our work, but look 
hopefully to the future; and, in view of 
the magnitude of our responsibility, we 
turn to you who have encouraged us by 
your patronage, and help, and ask that 
you enlarge your efforts, in order that 
our field of labor may be broadened and 
the influence of the Juniata Echo in 
promoting the noble work of Juniata 
College may be greatly enlarged. 

We record our plea in advance, for the 
sympathy, influence and patronage of 
every old subscriber; and we desire 


Close of Volume 

This issue closes volume five of the Ju¬ 
niata Echo. Every reasonable effort 
has been made by those in charge of the 
management of the paper to make it 
worthy of the patronage that has been 
solicited for it, and a corredt exponent of 
the purposes of those in charge of Juniata 
College, and the educational work of that 
growing institution. It has been a tne- 
„dium of communication, for those en¬ 
gaged in the adtive duties of the college, 
with those who are interested in knowing 
of the progress being made, and who 
ought to be interested in every advance¬ 
ment, and willing to aid when their aid 
may be made available to that end. 

In taking a retrospedt of the course of 
the Echo, and noting what it has achiev¬ 
ed, we are not inclined to criticise our¬ 
selves severely, in view of the compara¬ 
tively meagre support we have received. 
The work might have been done better, 


through you to enlist much new energy, 
and secure many new and zealous work¬ 
ers. Our cause is just, our objedts 
worthy, and the end for which we labor 
must be a glorious fruitage. We are will¬ 
ing to make sacrifice of time, energy, 
money, and what ability God has vouch¬ 
safed, not expecting personal remunera¬ 
tion, that the benefit may come to those 
who are coming this way to take up our 
imperfect work and perfect it; but it must 
not be expected that we labor on without 
the encouragement that we might reason¬ 
ably expect from those who have already 
had the benefits of our labor, or who shall 
reap the harvest we are sowing. There¬ 
fore, we ask that each one renew the 
subscription for 1897, and with the re¬ 
newal send one or more new subscribers. 
The number of copies to be issued in 
January 1897 will not be far in excess of 
the number of subscribers; and it would 
be a regret if any one should fail to re¬ 
ceive each number by neglecting to sub- 
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scribe early. We expect to make the 
Echo better than ever heretofore, and 
we ask a liberal support. 

All regular subscribers, or those who 
have been on our list for Vol. 5, and find 
that any of the numbers are missing, can 
be supplied, as far as our back numbers 
will reach, if they will notify us at once. 
We think the Echo is worth preserving 
by all those who are interested in the 
work of education which it advocates. 

Prof. W. J. Swigart was selected by 
the Ministerial Association of Hunting¬ 
don to preach the Thanksgiving sermon 
this year, and his was a great sermon. 
We had prepared a sketch of the dis¬ 
course with selections, but it is crowded 
out of this Jssue, but will appear in the 
next number. 

A few complete sets of the numbers of 
the Juniata Echo, for 1896 can be had 
at the regular subscription price of fifty 
cents, if applied for soon. 

EDUCATION OF CYRUS. 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH, PH. D., ’ 81 . 

In the study of Cyrus the Great, King 
and founder of the Persian monarchy, the 
student of history touches upon a -vital 
epoch in the history of three nations— 
Persia, Greece, and Israel. Cyrus was 
the child of prophecy and the king of 
history. His greatest achievement was 
the liberation of the Jews. His biogra¬ 
phers are Herodotus and Xenophon, the 
Greek historian and the Greek Roman¬ 
cer. 

The birth of Cyrus was foretold in a 
dream to his grandfather, Astyages, who 
gave him over to his chief servant, Har- 
pagus, with orders to put him to death. 
Instead, the young man was given to a 
herdsman who brought him up with his 
own children. Cyrus soon conquered 


his grandfathers forces and became 
king of Media and Persia. In 546 B. C. 
he conquered Croesus, the famous king 
of Lydia and 538 B. C. he invaded Assy¬ 
ria, capturing Babylon, and putting to 
death the king, Labynetus, the Belshaz¬ 
zar of Daniel. This remarkable achieve¬ 
ment was foretold by the writing on the 
wall. In an attempt to conquer the east¬ 
ern world he was slain, 529 B. C. 

Xenophon, who tells the story of his 
education in a charming treatise called 
Cyropaedia, was himself a remarkable 
Greek. Born about 444 years B. C., at 
the age of twenty In vas in the battle of 
Delium, where he wi thrown from his 
horse and was in imminent peril when 
Socrates took him upon his shoulders and 
carried him fully a mile. Xenophon re¬ 
mained a true friend and disciple of Soc¬ 
rates during life, and in the famous 
Memorabilia defends his teacher against 
the charges that led to his tragic death. 
He died about 355 B. C. 

The Cyropaedia was written by Xeno¬ 
phon as a romance. It does not give a 
true account ol the life of Cyrus, but 
uses Cyrus as a center around which to 
cluster all the influences of a perfedl 
ruler in a perfedl State. 

The immediate cause of this treatise is 
to be found in the decaying condition of 
the Greek State in the days of Plato and 
Socrates. The Sophists, under the lead 
of Anaxagoras and Socrates, had come to 
Athens at a time when the young Greek, 
for twenty years disciplined to love his 
State as a perfect State, was struggling 
to reorganize the State after more demo¬ 
cratic ideals. The Sophists were skilled 
in disputation and the younger members 
of the State eagerly followed these dis¬ 
cussions in order to acquire power to 
justify self-assertion. The power thus 
acquired was unfortunately turned 
against the State and as the individual 
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grew the State decayed. The triumph of presidents; those over the boys, from the 
democracy in Greece meant the downfall class of elders, those over the youths, 
of the State. Xenophon loved the State, from the class of men, and those over the 
He was an old Greek, and joined with men and elders, from the latter class. The 
Pericles, Socrates, Plato, Aeschylus and boys and men attend in the day, the 
Aristophanes to draw the newer demo- youth at night in light arms, and the 

cracy of Greece back to the old Greek, elders when convenient. 

the Greece of ancient worth and wealth, The boys, attending this public school, 
of aristocratic rule, and of State idolatry, are taught justice and learn self-control. 
To the Greek Cyrus was a type of great- Mock trials and real ones occur to tram 
ness and his career was universally ad- the boys in lessons of honesty, truthful- 
mired Xenophon took advantage of ness, and gratitude. These lessons are 
this admiration to portray old Greek edu- powerfully emphasized by the noble con- 
cation, life and government in Persia, in du< 5 t of the elders in charge of them, 
the days of Cyrus the Great. The youth are known as cadets or 

Properly to understand Cyropaedia one ephoebi. They pass ten years around the 
ought to be familiar with the Eycurgan courts at night to learn self-control, self- 
code in Sparta and the admirable system restraint, and devotion to the State. In 
of old Greek education in Athens, for the day they hunt with the king half the 
Xenophon practically makes these the time,—the favorite exercise being to 
basis of the system of education employed search for the wild boar in the remote 
for Cyrus. Xenophon says that most gov- forests. This accustoms them to hard- 
ernments allow each individual to edu- ships and makes them by anticipation 
cate his children as he pleases, and the re- ready warriors. „ 

suit is that in advanced age they live as The men are the soldiers and officers 
they please, and the government must, to of the State and practice loyalty to t e 
restrain them, pass a long array of pro- State. 

hibitory laws against stealing, plundering, The elders are the real heroes of the 

house breaking, assault, adultery, treason nation. They never fight away from 
and such offences. In Persia, by antici- home and at home only in defense of the 
pation the State provides against all con- State. They are the judges and arbitra- 
dudt that is low and mean. To this end tors in public and private matters, they 
an Agora called The Free, is established, choose all officers, appoint teachers, and 
It is an aggregation of palaces for king expel from the State all unworthy youth 
and magistrates, surrounded by a large and men. This expulsion dishonors its 
open court on all four sides. These vidtims forever. 

open courts are required to be free from It wall be seen that, like old Greek, 
all merchandising, and quiet. In them this system is purely political. It makes 
the education of the State is conducted. no provision for women, but in his 

The north court is reserved for boys to Oeeonomics a scheme of education for 
the age of fifteen; the west court for the the young wife is set forth, the husband 
youths to the age of twenty-five; the east being the teacher. 

court for the men to the age of fifty, and It seems scarcely necessary to add any 
the south court for the elders over the age comment upon this ideal, which next to 
of fifty Plato’s is perhaps the most comprehen- 

Over each of these courts are twelve sive heathen ideal ever formulated. It 
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was written to save Greece from the crimes 
of democracy. It failed, as all great 
ideals fail that ignore the personality of 
their ideal. We can not be educated into 
any ideal that is impersonal, whether we 
call that ideal State, the universal, the 
unknown, whole truth, Gods, or by any 
other designation. The very heart of all 
progress depends upon movement to¬ 
wards a single, personal, responsible, ef¬ 
ficient, and perfedl life. We have found 
that life in Christ. Education must be, 
like theology, Christocentric. It is fortu¬ 
nate in this land that we have divorced 
church and State. It is more fortunate 
that w 7 e have kept our personal religion, 
the worship of the true God, as the ideal 
of our education. In education the State 
moves upwards into religion,and hence our 
elementary schools are secular, our high¬ 
er schools religious. It must be so. As 
the individual grows into a partial reali¬ 
zation of his ideal he must grow more re¬ 
ligious, to realize his ideal he must be¬ 
come wholly like God. L,ife here thus 
becomes the kindergarten and the ele¬ 
mentary school. In heaven we shall re¬ 
alize the university career of the soul. 
We shall know as God knows. This is 
life’s inspiration. 

POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 

A class production by a member of the Senior 
Class in Rhetoric. 

TIBBIE ROSENBERGER. 

The human race has always been over¬ 
shadowed by the dark cloud of supersti¬ 
tion. Heredit}^ has made it impossible 
for us to see through this impenetrable 
cloud and to behold in the mysteriously 
clothed interpretations of our forefathers, 
the true and commonplace. I will allow 
that we have made some progress in dis¬ 
pelling the mist by not admitting that we 
are, in the least, superstitious, and by re¬ 


peatedly ridiculing those old ideas of our 
forefathers, especially of those who came 
from Germany. 

Though we do not admit that we be¬ 
lieve in signs we invariably warn the per¬ 
son who overturns a salt-shake at the ta¬ 
ble, and gets a few grains of salt on the 
tablecloth, that he will be sure to have a 
quarrel with his neighbor. When a fruit 
tree blooms the second time in a season 
wew r ant to see if the old sign, that a 
death will occur in the family within a 
year, will come true.. 

In the still hours of night when we 
hear the singing of the little ‘ ‘Tick-tacks’ ’ 
as they are courting one another, in the 
ceiling above us, we unavoidably think 
of the legion of phantoms that they are 
endeavoring to call out upon us, or of 
the death that they foretell for some mem¬ 
ber of the family. Of course we do not 
believe that either of these things will 
happen to us, but we cannot help think¬ 
ing about the experiences wdth these 
ghostly figures, which some old woman, a 
constant, half-welcome, visitor in the home 
has told us. We are very much grieved 
when we break a mirror, as some people 
say it is a sign of death, and rocking an 
empty chair will surely bring death to its 
owner; and the baby’s cradle must not 
be rocked when baby is not in it lest 
early death be her fate. We try to ig¬ 
nore the old ideas, that an eclipse of the 
sun -will bring a famine or a drouth upon 
the land; that of the thirteen at the table, 
at the wedding feast, one will be a trai¬ 
tor; and that ignes fatui are the lanterns 
which evil spirits or wdtches carry about. 
Yet we do not mind hearing some one 
tell these stories while we sit around the 
hearth, at twilight, before the lighting of 
the lamp, and before the replenishing log 
has been placed upon the few dying em¬ 
bers in the fire place, embers from which 
strangely blue blazes strike out during 
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each interval, when the wind gives a 
mournful sigh around the house. 

The lack of Christian culture in a man 
is a very great source of superstition. 
The savage had strange beliefs concerning 
his “other-self’ ’, of whose image he would 
sometimes get glimpses in still, clear 
streams of water as he looked into them. 
His shadow he conceived to be the em¬ 
bodiment of his “other-self.” He 
thought that this “other-self” continued 
his existence after death, and would need 
all the articles which had conduced to 
his comfort while in the body. The 
“other-selves” of the food, clothing and 
cooking utensils, he thought, would be 
used by the “other-self” of the body. 
One of the lowest forms of savage relig¬ 
ion is that of Ancestor Worship; the spir¬ 
its of the dead are thought to be gods. 
The well-being of the kindred is thought 
to be guarded by the departed; the in¬ 
terests of a tribe are guarded by the de¬ 
ceased chief. That the white race has 
also passed through this stage of culture 
we have abundant testimony. Passages 
in the Bible indicate that this was one of 
the forms of idolatry into which the He¬ 
brews fell. Fetichism is another promi¬ 
nent form in which superstition manifest¬ 
ed itself. The spirit of the departed is 
thought to take up its abode in some ma¬ 
terial objedt. In this as in Ancestor 
Worship the belief survives even in our 
higher stages of culture; and one may 
find a form of Fetichism, witch-craft and 
magic, where he w r ould least suspect it. 
A potato carried in the pocket to ward off 
rheumatism is a fetich; and the horse shoe 
over the door for good luck is another. 

Superstition comes from the devil and 
is one of his strongest holds on humanity. 
The fadl that we enjoy hearing of the 
dealings of witches and of evil spirits, 
through their agents who pradtice the 
black art, says that we ourselves are, to 


a certain extent, in league with these 
evil spirits. We do not trust our lives in 
God’s care when we allow our adts to be 
influenced by these superstitious ideas. 
The sooner the world becomes truly 
christianized the sooner superstition will 
flee from us. 

THE GREATEST MAN OF THE WORLD. 

CARMAN C. JOHNSON. 

Of all the men who have played histo¬ 
ry upon the world’s stage, Caius Julius 
Caesar may fittingly be called “Greatest. ’’ 
That man is greatest who has perform¬ 
ed the most widespread and most lasting 
service for humanity. Wherever an in¬ 
stance can be found in which one in pow¬ 
er has sacrificed himself and personal 
glory for the good of the body politic, it # 
should count favorably in the estimate of 
his greatness. Of benefactors to the hu¬ 
man family, there have been many; but 
who will place his hand upon a greater 
than Caesar? He it was who stood as 
the only possible barrier between barba¬ 
rism and that civilization which w r as the 
result of all previous civil and internation¬ 
al confusion, saving at least the life 
stock, though diseased, for the grafting 
of that better and higher state of civi¬ 
lization which was soon to be presented 
to the world. What a difference between 
the real condition of the Roman civili¬ 
zation, tired and despairing over the in¬ 
efficiency of its multitudinous deities, 
well prepared for the reception of the 
Christian religion, and the condition 
which might have been had not Caesar 
checked the invasion of the barbarians! 
This is the most wide spread service 
which has ever been performed for man¬ 
kind, by the individuality of one man; 
and its lasting quality is too closely 
linked with our faith in the religion of 
Christ, to admit of any doubt. Many are 
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the occasions of his personal retirement 
into oblivion, almost, when honors were 
tickling the very palms. Going into Gaul 
for eight long years rather than fighting 
it out -with Pompey in Rome, when he 
could not help knowing his own superior¬ 
ity over Pompey; refusing the crown 
which the selfishness of any man would 
crave; proposing a cessation of all hostili¬ 
ties between himself and Pompey; and of¬ 
fering to give up all authority if his rival 
would do likewise, all attest his self-sac¬ 
rificing nature when he felt that the 
good of the many would result. 

The “greatest man of the world” must 
have been a man of the state rather than 
of religion or of learning. This we will 
not attempt to prove, assuming that a 
statesman of the rank herein spoken of 
is in a position to be of more benefit to 
mankind than is a churchman or a schol¬ 
ar of the highest distinction. 

Our hero must have been a central 
character in history in point of time; for 
he thus poses as the produCt and heir of 
all of the past; and his influence must ex¬ 
ert itself upon the peoples that follow him 
even to the present day. No man before 
Abraham can be considered, nor can one 
between him and the Ptolmies enter into 
our inquiry; for, first of all, the pat¬ 
riarch stands out as the first historical 
character recognized b}^ both sacred and 
profane writers; and again, the great men 
of those times lived in a sphere too small 
to test a man, and their deeds might be 
great only in the light of their contem¬ 
poraries. Then it would not be fair to 
choose or set apart anyone who came into 
prominence after Christ had introduced 
his religious system, for then the condi¬ 
tions which determined the conduct of 
men and of nations were entirely changed: 
generally speaking, it was more likely 
that an extraordinary character would be 
better appreciated after this religion was 


fairly operating in men’s hearts than be¬ 
fore; and so the greatness of a man in 
this period, as compared with that of a 
man before the Ptolmies is apt to be un¬ 
duly magnified under the light of 
changed conditions. Then too, as the 
known world was hardly large enough 
for the thorough trial of a man in power 
before, so in this latter time its scope was 
too great to be influenced by one man 
during his lifetime. In view of these 
things, tire circle of our inquiry becomes 
quite limited, and the number of possible 
candidates for the honor herein proposed 
becomes greatly lessened. Rome without 
the least dispute must have the honor of 
this one man’s citizenship, and the crown 
lies among three men; namely, Caesar, 
Pompey, and Augustus. The foremost of 
these must necessarily have been greater 
than the last, for was he not the creator 
of his grand nephew; and was not Au¬ 
gustus simply the capstone of a monu¬ 
ment of which Julius was the base and 
shaft? 

The faCt of Pompey’s final surrender to 
his own selfish desires, regardless of the 
flood of disorder which he could not help 
but know would come upon the state, 
and regardless of the friendly confidence 
which Caesar had placed in him, expell¬ 
ing to have his name proposed for the 
consulship by Pompey, conclusively set¬ 
tles the question between Caesar and 
Gnaeus Pompeius. In support of the 
premises of this paragraph, may it be 
added, that the centre from which the 
influence of this greatest man, whoever 
he may be, was felt, must have been the 
geographical centre of the civilized world. 
This is axiomatic, in view of his thus be¬ 
ing able to touch, with more nearly equal 
force from centre to circumference, those 
institutions which composed the make-up 
of human economy. And he himself 
must have been largely instrumental in 
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determining the centre of his sphere and 
the extent of his circle, for in this he 
must have possessed universal knowledge 
and must have exercised broad judgment 
setting, as he did, the boundaries between 
the savage and the citizen. How won¬ 
derfully the history of the world revolves 
around the one man Caesar. 

This maximus virorum must either 
have saved his country, his people, or 
his empire from destruction and deteriora¬ 
tion, or he must have infused life and 
progressive spirit into a civilization that 
had halted in its advancement and was 
resting upon a common plane of lethargic 
peace; or he must have both preserved it 
and advanced it. Of Caesar’s claims as a 
saviour of not only a nation, a people, or an 
empire, but of the entire world, we have 
already spoken. As a reformer he w T as 
equally matchless. For this, one has but to 
refer to his organization and government 
of the semi-barbarous Gauls and Germans 
into peaceful and quiet Roman colonies; to 
his nine days’ dictatorship, during which 
he checked both the greed of the nobles 
and the dissatisfaction of the peasantry; 
and to the marvelous schemes of improve¬ 
ment in the laws and institutions of his 
country, which he proposed after he had 
proved to the world that what it most 
needed was a master spirit. 

And now was Caesar ambitious? This 
* question is the only one that stands be¬ 
tween him and his proposed title, in the 
minds of most people. Yes, he was am¬ 
bitious, “but nobly so.” But further; 
if a man has been ambitious for his own 
ends, and yet has seasoned that ambition 
with nobleness, not allowing himself to 
become the primary issue in a question 
between self and state, such conditions 
should accrue to his credit rather than to 
his discredit, when his greatness is to be 
determined. The faCl that the instigator 
or promoter of any reformation will be¬ 


come an extraordinary sharer in the 
praises and rewards which follow the suc¬ 
cess of his measure, is not necessarily a 
proof of that individual’s selfish ambition. 
There is, clearly then, an ambition which 
might be classed as a mental propensity 
of the baser sort, and the possession of 
which would debar a man from receiving 
the title of ‘ 4 Greatest’ ’ from the Parlia¬ 
ment of the world. But as truly, there is 
that other and more noble ambition, by 
far, which, although it may seek self¬ 
gratification , never enjoys a triumph at 
the expense of one or many men, and 
which as a mental inclination of the bet¬ 
ter sort should never be entered as an ob¬ 
jection to the crowning of any man. 
Caesar’s ambition was of this latter kind. 
He could not but know what all men ac¬ 
knowledged, his mastership of the world 
and his superiority over all men whom he 
had ever met. With the power of abso¬ 
lute dictator reposing in the nod and beck 
of his head what was more natural to his 
humanity than a desire to have legalized 
that w 7 hich actually existed in practice. 
And with it all how wise he was! It is 
plain that he regarded the will of his sub¬ 
jects; for if he had possessed such an in¬ 
ordinate desire to be king, he would have 
mustered the force which he never had 
failed to command, and would have con¬ 
summated his coronation. But rashness 
of this sort was not like Caesar. He de¬ 
sired that his subjects might feel their 
weakness and inability to carry on a de¬ 
mocracy, and that they would agree to his 
kingship from the standpoint of best 
policy. The faCt that he inwardly felt 
willing to take the crown from Mark An¬ 
tony is no proof of his smallness, but 
the faCt that he refused it is evidence of 
his greatness. His bringing together of 
Pompey and Crassus, two men whose self¬ 
ishness is well known, and to each of 
whom Caesar was a personal friend, des- 
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pite their enmity for each other, proves 
him to have been the patriot of the trium¬ 
virate, and shows that he had laid aside 
his personal elevation in the hope that he 
might thus establish peace and order be¬ 
tween the factions of Rome, by reconcil¬ 
ing its two discordant leaders. 

East of all, Caesar was the most pat¬ 
riotic man of his time, hence of the world. 
His patriotism is closely allied to his no¬ 
ble ambition. One has but to notice the 
conduct of this great man in comparison 
with that of Potnpey, after both had re¬ 
ceived the appointments upon which they 
had agreed at Lucca, Caesar went to 
Gaul and fought hard and manfully, do¬ 
ing all for his government and for the 
world that natural!}’ followed his suc¬ 
cesses. Pompey remained at Rome, 
nursing his own little popularity into a 
full fledged enthusiasm for himself, by 
pandering to the base tastes of the lower 
classes, by making those tastes yet lower, 
and by pulling the wires of political ma¬ 
chinery for himself as against Caesar, 
whom he had sworn to respedt. But 
Caesar never broke confidence with a 
friend, nor did he ever trample upon the 
laws of his people, until they themselves 
had buried those sacred tenets beneath 
their wickedness, After the “die was 
cast,” all Italy stood still, shaking with 
fear at the approach of the conquering 
legions of Caesar, anxious for their lives 
and their property. All this was unnec¬ 
essary: Caesar never stooped so low as to 
punish a personal injury, for he recog¬ 
nized no such. He did not delight in 
the murder of his greatest rival, nor did 
he indulge in such horrors as the pros¬ 
criptions of Sulla and Augustus. He 
was “greatest” upon every occasion of 
great movement, and so thoroughly had 
he done his work, that his violent death, 
followed by propositions of revolution, 
could not undo the labor of his master 


mind. If fate did not mark him for dis¬ 
tinction, it at least cast the mould of his¬ 
tory with his like for a pattern. 

BIBLE TERM ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR 1897. 

As has been said before, the primal ob¬ 
ject in the organization of the Juniata 
College was that our own people might 
not only have a place where they could 
go to be educated free from adverse sec¬ 
tarian influences, but where they could 
be under the teachings of our own people, 
and where they could receive, in con¬ 
nection with a literary and scientific edu¬ 
cation, such religious knowledge as 
would the better prepare them to fill the 
great mission of life in whatever line of 
work they might be called. As a foun¬ 
dation to this end, the Bible, from the 
very beginning, was made prominent 
among the books for study. And from 
year to year the need of this line of study 
was intensified in the minds of the man¬ 
agement of the school; and measures were 
studied and taken to so enlarge this 
branch of study as would meet the grow¬ 
ing wants of our people, until those who 
could afford to take the regular courses 
were fairly well provided for. 

But there were classes among us that 
could not take advantages of the regular 
school courses. Many of our ministers, 
Bible class and Sunday school teachers 
and workers who needed systematic Bible 
study, drill in public reading and speak¬ 
ing and help in formulating matter for 
public addresses and sermons, etc., 
had neither the time nor means to take 
regular courses in literary and Bible 
work. For the special accommodation 
of these classes the idea of holding Bible 
terms was conceived, and on the 24th of 
February 1890, the first one was opened 
in the Juniata College with an attendance 
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of five brethren and two sisters from 
abroad, supplemented by a small local at¬ 
tendance. Since then a term has been 
held each year with enlarged attendance 
and increased interest. The scope of the 
work has also been enlarged so that those 
who now 7 attend have the privilege of 
pursuing any line of work that they may 
wish that will be helpful to them in any 
of the different fields of Christian work. 
And those who will attend from year to 
year maj 7 enjoy a course of religious train¬ 
ing that will be equal to that given in 
short courses in many of our theological 
schools. 

The term for 1897 wall open on Mon¬ 
day, January the 18th and continue four 
weeks. 

During the term the following course 
of study will be pursued: The Old and 
New Testament Scriptures, Geography 
of Bible Eands, Exegesis, Bible Interpre¬ 
tations, Homiletics, Bible and Hymn 
reading, Sunday School work and music. 

During the evenings there will be ser¬ 
mons, Bible meetings and lectures. 

The expenses including rooms and 
beds, boarding, light and tuition, will be 
$3.00 per week. For a less time than a 
week, 60 cents per day, or $12.00 for the 
full term. Considering the advantages 
afforded, these prices are very low, and 
there is no way in which you can spend 
the same amount of money and get so 
much in return. 

All who are in any way interested in 
Bible and church work, old and young, 
are invited to come and enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages that will be afforded during 
these sessions in Bible work. 

The aged ones should come to get new 
inspiration in the Master’s work and to 
give encouragement and the advantage of 
their experiences to those who are young- 
■ er and less experienced. 

Our younger ministers and church 


workers should come that they may be¬ 
come more efficient in Christian work. 

Our Sunday school teachers and 
workers should come that they may be 
the better prepared to teach the lessons of 
the Bible in a way that will be interest¬ 
ing and profitable. 

Every earnest Christian should aim to 
study the Scriptures that he may be able 
to give a reason for the hope within him, 
and do the work most needed in the vine¬ 
yard of the Ford. 

Churches having ministers who do not 
have, the means to go should provide 
money to send them. It would require 
a very small sacrifice on the part of each 
member, to do this, and yet the help 
and encouragement thus given to the 
ministers would be highly appreciated 
and add greatly to the effectiveness of 
their preaching. 

The same would hold good in the Sun¬ 
day schools. If every school would send, 
at least, one of its workers, a new life 
would be added to the schools and much 
better work would be the result. 

You may ask, will this pay? Perhaps 
not, in dollars and cents, but in making 
the schools a success for the church and 
the salvation of souls, it will pay ten-fold. 
Try it. 

To get the full benefit of the work, all 
should come at the opening and remain 
until the close. If there are those who 
cannot do this we would advise to come 
as early in the term as possible and re¬ 
main until the close. 

Those receiving a copy of this an¬ 
nouncement will please show it to such 
others as they may think will be interest¬ 
ed. Or better still, have it read in the 
churches and Sunday schools so that all 
may learn of the advantages offered in 
the Bible Term, to those interested in Bi¬ 
ble study and work. 

That we may be able to arrange for the 
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accommodation of all, as soon as you de¬ 
termine to come, drop a card, stating how 
many will be with you, and the date of 
coming. Address, 

H. B. Brumbaugh, 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

J. H. Swan, ’92, is now principal at 
Mt. Union. He called to see us at the 
close of institute. 

Notice the article on the Education of 
Cyrus by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh. This 
is something new. 

W. C. Han await, ’92, is a great help 
to the Echo, in gathering news, and in 
circulating our pages. 

Frank H. Eberly, ’ 94, has been re-elect¬ 
ed principal of the Fair view Schools, Lo¬ 
gan township, in Blair county. 

Graybill D. Bitzer was called home to 
attend the funeral of his grandmother, 
Mrs. Martin Bitzer, of Lancaster, Pa. 

Let us hear from you, all ye good 
hearted, enthusiastic Juniatians. Let us 
know of your existence, and also of your 
deeds. 

J. C. Sell, a former student at Juniata, 
has recently been admitted to the bar 
of Blair county, and has opened an office 
in Altoona. 

Jacob S. Wallace, of Aitch, Pa., said 
during institute week, that he expedts to 
be a Junior next year. He made a short 
call at the college. 

Miss Annie Spanogle of Lewistown, 
spent a day with friends at the College, 
and was delighted with the late improve¬ 
ments to Students’ Hall. 

We were reminded of the eaily days 
of our school, by the late visit of Rev. S. 
D. Wilson, of Bellwood, Pa., he having 
been a student in ’76 and ’77. 


Many new students are expected for 
next term, and very few of those here 
now, will stop with this term; so apply 
for rooms, and join our company. 

Since the recent visit of Prof. Little, 
among us we almost feel that he is one of 
our own number, so closely did we be¬ 
come knitted together in friendship. 

W. J. Strayer was called to his home 
in Johnstown by the death of his brother, 
Ira, who had been struck by a train. 
The brother was about fourteen years of 

age. 

H. H. Brumbaugh has been eledted 
superintendent of Broad-top township, 
Bedford county. In a late visit here he 
manifested unquestioned loyalty for the 
school. 

John C. ReifT, accompanied by Mrs. 
Reiff, about a week before the close of 
the term, went to New Jersey to condudt 
a protradled meeting to last over the 
holidays. 

Copies of the paper—Huntingdon 
Globe — containing Elder Swigart’s 
Thanksgiving sermon can be had by ad¬ 
dressing W. C. Hanawalt, and enclosing 
five cents. 

A. D. Garner and W. F. Valentine are 
conspicuous local institute workers in 
Closhing township, Blair county. They 
still speak praises for Juniata, and expedt 
to return to complete the course. 

Dr. Gaius M. Brumbaugh, Assistant 
Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, was 
elected a member of the American Public 
Health Association at its recent annual 
meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Lucie Beachy, of Elk Lick, Pa., 
on her way to Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
where she expedts to devote her time to 
the study of music, stopped in Hunting¬ 
don to visit her friends at the College 
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J. I. L. Eisenberg, ’95, says that he 
has charge of about one hundred and fifty 
little people in Royersford, Pa. He be¬ 
lieves teaching to be a noble calling, and 
hopes to return for the advanced course. 

The Seniors may well feel that they are 
not as other men. are. They take an ex¬ 
amination of three hours’ length every 
day, and that is the extent of their day’s 
labor. No more rushing examinations 
of forty minutes! 

O. L. Hartle, ’95, Bradford, Ohio, 
writes; “I am still an advocate of Juniata 
College.” Earnest young people, all 
over the land, of this class, can do a 
great work in the communities in which 
they live, by advocating the claims of so 
good a school. 

Prof. F. H. Green,-a former member 
of the college faculty, and whom all who 
ever came into association with him will 
remember with pleasure, called upon his 
Juniata friends as he passed through 
Huntingdon on his way to the teachers’ 
institute of Cambria county. 

The exercises in the gymnasium are 
attended very regularly by the gentlemen; 
the ladies have not been doing so well, 
but we expect them to become quite en¬ 
thusiastic when they are allowed to take 
hold of the apparatus. As yet neither 
class has handled anything like a dumb¬ 
bell. 

The trustees, faculty, and students 
were well represented at the Ministerial 
Meeting in Altoona. H. B. and J. B. 
Brumbaugh, W. J. Swigart, and Charles 
Ellis, of our ministerial force, discussed 
topics; while William Beery, D. C. Reber, 
William Hanawalt and others, spoke in 
the Sunday school meeting. 

The Young Peoples’ Missionary and 
Temperance Society decided at a recent 
meeting, to support one Armenian child 


in the orphanage of Smyrna. This 
movement resulted from reading the 
“Life of Judson” and the “Non-Such 
Professor, 1 ’ in the college parlor, on Sun¬ 
day afternoons. 

Dr. Maltby of the Slippery Rock State 
Normal, came up to see us difring his 
stay in Huntingdon for Institute work. 
He spoke very earnestly in the chapel ex¬ 
ercises, urging us on in our search for the 
truths of science, and insisting upon a 
life devoted to God and his service, as 
the ideal of every true student. 

Mr. J. F. Kauffman called on Thanks¬ 
giving Day and spoke of the changes 
and improvements which have taken 
place since the days of ’86 and ’87, when 
he was a student of the “old Normal.” 
Mr. Kauffman is now in business in Al¬ 
toona and will be able to make more fre¬ 
quent calls upon his friends in Hunting¬ 
don. 

Dr. A. B. Brumbaugh, from time to 
time, gives us some valuable advice along 
the lines of hygiene. Lately he spoke 
directly of the care and use of the eye. 
His statement, that the eye is really a 
part of the skin greatly intensified, was 
somewhat startling to most of us; but 
more startling and perhaps more alarm¬ 
ing was the double fact that so few people 
have perfect eyesight and so many are 
constantly impairing that vision which 
they have, by acts of indiscretion. Stu¬ 
dents, so says the Doctor, look well to 
your eyes. 

Not long since, we were again favored 
with a lecture by our friend, Howard 
Miller; this time he took for his subject, 
“The Ruined Cities of Mexico.” The 
clearness w T ith which we were fairly made 
to see these remains of an ancient civili¬ 
zation, was due to the cleverness and 
simplicity of the speaker’s style. Brother 
Miller says that he enjoys a day spent in 
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the quiet of our shool-home; but lie may 
be assured that his visits are also enjoyed 
and appreciated by all who hear him on 
these occasions. Come again. 

The rite of baptism has been adminis¬ 
tered on several occasions to a number of 
the students, and quite a number of 
others have expressed themselves fully 
convinced of their need of this initiation 
into relationship with Him who died, was 
buried, and rose again, that the lives of 
his followers might be more abundant in 
their fruitage. There are many of our 
students, the influence of whom might be 
more helpful, and the daily tasks of whom 
might be less grievous, would they but 
decide to obey the voice of Him who 
speaks the words of welcome so often. 

Quite a store of clothing, shoes and 
hats has been gathered from the students. 
These articles will be placed in the hands 
of those who are in a position to see the 
needs of the needy, and who will thus be 
enabled to minister to their comfort. At 
the schools, above all other places in the 
land, should these broad principles of the 
Christian faith be so closely woven into the 
warp and the woof of our national char¬ 
acter, that the age which iis coming will be 
characterized by such temperate lives and 
such missionary zeal as have never before 
been known. L,et us become even more 
energetic. 

The Young Peoples’ Missionary and 
Temperance Society has changed the time 
of its meeting to the last Wednesday even¬ 
ing of every month. In consequence of 
this a larger attendance upon these meet¬ 
ings has been secured and a more lively 
interest in the important themes of mis¬ 
sions and temperance seems to have been 
awakened. Indeed we feel that the time 
has almost arrived when some one of our 
number shall declare himself ready to go 
into the field as an adtive missionary. 


We believe that the patient sowing will 
produce the sure harvest; and we await 
only the public declaration of him whom 
we know to be in our midst. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion of our town has arranged an excel¬ 
lent course of lectures and entertainments 
to be given from time to time during the 
winter season. The course opened on 
the evening of November 28th with the 
illustrated lecture of Professor John B. 
DeMott; subject, ‘‘The Python's Egg.” 
All who heard it, speak of the vividness 
with which the points of this lecture im¬ 
press one, and of the personal application 
which the hearer unconciously makes of 
all the startling truths which this student 
of the brain has evolved. Professor De 
Mott spoke again on Sunday afternoon, 
and the appreciation of his talk can be 
measured by the size and interest of his 
audience: the Y. M. C. A. hall was full 
and the attention was close. We note 
the visit of Professor De Mott to Hunt¬ 
ingdon not only because we w r ent to hear 
him, but because he manifested his inter¬ 
est in us and in our institution by coming 
to see us and by speaking to us in our 
Monday morning’s chapel exercises. It 
is truly an inspiration to listen to such a 
sincere, pure-minded man. 

Quite a revolution has taken place in 
the time and manner of conducting our 
literary meetings. The decision of the 
joint committee, to the appointment of 
which we referred in the last issue, was 
discussed and finally adopted at a joint 
meeting of the two societies, on Novem¬ 
ber 10th. According to the provisions of 
this report, all public meetings of the so¬ 
cieties are held on Friday evenings, Wah 
neeta alternating with Oriental; and the 
private meetings of each society are held 
on alternate Saturday mornings at ten 
o’clock. These private meetings are pri- 
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marily for those whose experience in lit¬ 
erary exercises has not been so extended, 
and secondarily for those w r ho are more 
thoroughly acquainted with the workings 
of the lyceum. The public meetings are 
primarily for the older and more exper¬ 
ienced members, and secondarily for 
those who have made themselves profi¬ 
cient by honest work in the private meet¬ 
ings. There are no society meetings on 
Saturday evenings, these evenings having 
been set apart as study periods. The 
new scheme promises to work admirably; 
indeed it has already been productive of 
good. Time is saved and more real good 
is obtained by the individual student. 

Thanksgiving was truly a day of 
thankfulness and rejoicing at the college. 
Indeed such good cheer as came to us on 
that day seldom comes to the average 
student. We began the day with early 
prayers and praises, remembering, as we 
all could not but remember, the many 
forms in which the goodness of God had 
been manifested in the lives of each and 
all. Many otherwise to be forgotten in¬ 
cidents of Divine intervention on our be¬ 
half, were recalled to our memory by the 
addresses of Eld. H. B. Brumbaugh and 
Professor I. Harvey Brumbaugh. Most 
of the students and members of the facul¬ 
ty attended the union services of the 
town, at which time Professor Swigart 
preached the very strong Thanksgiving 
sermon which will be outlined in the 
next number. At 1:30 p. m. we assem¬ 
bled in the dining room; and here and now 
you will pardon the omission of the usual 
reference to the provision of food under 
which the tables groaned, turkey galore 
and all the etc’s.; for our eyes were filled 
with newer and even a stranger sight. 
It was, in short, the new silver service, 
and now had we not reason to be some¬ 
what startled! The old iron knives and 


forks, -with the brittania spoons, had dis¬ 
appeared and this beautiful silverware 
had taken their place. At the close of 
the meal, J. O. Good, ’96, arose and ans¬ 
wered for us the question which we had 
been asking ourselves, and which 
no doubt has been revolving'in your 
mind, as you read this new feature of Ju¬ 
niata’s tables, whence came this silver ? 
For this surprise, and the beautiful gift, 
we are indebted to the kindness, and lib¬ 
erality of Mrs. C. C. Stull, Mrs. J. E. 
Rohrer, Mrs. J. F. Good, Mrs. J. F. 
Oiler and Miss Oiler, of Waynesboro, and 
Mrs. Mary S. Geiger, of Philadelphia, all 
of whom may fittingly be termed warm, 
and earnest friends of Juniata. Will 
these ladies accept, through us, the thanks 
of every student, professor and trustee of 
the College ? In the evening the school 
attended the temperance meeting which 
was held in the First M. E. church of 
Huntingdon, upon the program of 
which there were a number of names from 
the college, in the music, speaking and 
reciting; and those named acquitted 
themselves admirably. Upon the whole, 
the day was voted to have been a happy 
one, and one long to be remembered. 

LITERARY SOCIETY NOTES. 

ORIENTAL. 

John M. PrrrENGER, Correspondent. 

Christmas tide is drawing near, 

All o’er the land sounds pure and clear, 

A sweet refrain. 

The home ties severed, will soon be bound 
By the dear old fireside. And from around 
The hearthstone of many a home 
Will ascend purest strains. 

We have had but one public meeting 
and that was but one hour long. It was 
thus shortened to give onr President, Dr. 
Brumbaugh, time to deliver a splendid 
lecture on Thomas Gray and his great 
Elegy. 
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Our present officers are: President, J. 
A. Zook; Vice President, J. T. Haines; 
Secretary, Sadie Ritchey; and Editor, J. 
M. Pittenger. 

Officers eledt who will serve the first 
term of the next session : President, Tib¬ 
bie Rosenberger; Vice President, Jennie 
Hetrick; Secretary, Alice Beckley, Editor, 
Viola Workman. From present indica¬ 
tions, our next administration will be 
one of “woman’s rights.” We predidt 
that it will be successful. 

Christmas is a time of gifts, joys and 
reunions. The heart is glad then, above 
all other times. We are apt to think of 
the happy events in our lives at this 
time. To a student returning home from 
a session of hard work at his studies it is 
a season of rest and recreation. To one 
who has been a student at some time in 
his life it will bring back the incidents of 
happy days agone. 

It would have been our privilege to 
hold the first public meeting under the 
new administration of affairs had we not 
cheated ourselves out of it. Our sister 
society wisely accepted the good thing we 
rejedted and had the honor of hold¬ 
ing the first public meeting. They had 
but a short time to prepare for it but they 
proved themselves equal to and worthy 
of the occasion. Peace and prosperity to 
her borders! 

On the evening of Nov. 14, after our 
literary program had been completed, 
Prof, Tittle, of Washington, D. C., was 
introduced to the audience by his co¬ 
worker and our esteemed David Etnmert. 
Mr. Tittle is a fine artist and knows how 
to entertain with the crayon. As he did 
his sketching he recited some of Paul 
Dunbar’s beautiful poems. The audience 
tendered the Professor a vote of thanks 


for his excellent entertainment. He 
promised to return at some future time 
and give us another treat. 

Unto all Orientals, out from our dear 
home on the Juniata, we send greetings. 
Wishes and prayers for a Merry Xmas 
and a Happy New Year we send you. 
The old tents are still pitched and we have 
occasional skirmishes and battles on the 
same old battle grounds over which you 
fought. How glad we should be to have 
you all with us and engage in the con¬ 
flict! Elsewdiere in our paper you will 
notice that a decided change has been 
made in regard to the time of holding our 
meetings. Thus far we have held two 
private meetings, which occur, now, each 
alternate Saturday forenoon at ten o’clock. 
These meetings have not been so well at¬ 
tended as they should have been. It is 
hoped that the members will be more 
prompt and earnest in their work here¬ 
after. 

The Literary Societies 

The culture obtained by close atten¬ 
tion to the exercises of the literary socie¬ 
ties, of the school, cannot but prove help¬ 
ful in the future of the life of every stu¬ 
dent. The work of the societies stimu¬ 
lates to greater efforts, and closer atten¬ 
tion to study; and thus secures more ad¬ 
vancement. It tends to create that in¬ 
spiration that an audience always arouses 
in a speaker, and fills the performer wdth 
an enthusiam that cannot be had in any 
other way. Every exercise affords its 
own particular form of culture; in debate, 
of learning to state arguments clearly, 
and detedf the weak points in those of 
an opponent; in oration, grace of manner 
and elegance of expression; in essay, the 
art of comulative effedt; in recitation, 
true expression of thought and manner 
of author; in all to be original and ready 
when called upon to speak. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

It is said that the expense of making the 
Companion Art Calendar for 1897 was so great 
that had it been published in the usual quantitv 
it could not be sold for less than one dollar. 
Four beautiful female figures are reproduced on 
four folding pages. Each figure is lithographed 
in twelve colors, being a true reproduction of 
the original water color painting, which was se¬ 
lected because of its excellence of design and 
charm of color and tone. The size of each of 
the four folding pages is \o )/ 2 x 6 inches. 

It is by far the best piece of color work the 
Companion has ever offered. Both as a calen¬ 
dar and as a gem of the lithographer's art, it is 
so attractive that it becomes a valuable addition 
to the mantel or center table of any room. It 
is given free to all new subscribers sending 
I 1 -75 to tfie Companion for the year 1897, who 
receive also the paper free from the time the 
subscription is received till January i, 1897. 

Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, 
the Companion offers its readers many excep¬ 
tionally brilliant features. Fully two hundred 
of the most famous men and women of both 
continents have contributed to the next year’s 
volume of the paper. For free illustrated pros- 
peCtus address, 

The Youth’s Companion, 

205 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

The announcements made for the Ladies ’ 
Home Journal for 1897 are the most attractive 
that have yet been issued, for that excellent 
periodical. The range of subjects treated, and 
the character and prominence of the writers 
contributing, unite to make the Joumat a 
monthly source of pleasure and profit to every 
household into which it enters. It has no rival 
in any country. The Curtis Publishing Co , 
Philadelphia Pa. 

Table Talk has been a very welcome month¬ 
ly visitor to our home, each month during 
1896. It is full of timely suggestions, and gives 
menus for each month of the year which are 
a great aid to young housekeepers, and all 
matters of home interest are discussed in a way 
that is very helpful. Write to Table Talk Pub. 
Co.. Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample copy. 

We have not received the announcement of 
the Household , Boston Mass., for 1897, but we 
kno*v its worth so well that we feel we cannot 
too higly commend it, even in advance. It oc¬ 
cupies a field peculiarly its own, and fills it. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We club the Juniata Echo with the following 
periodicals at the prices named; 


Cosmopolitan , $1.00 both for 

McClure's, 1.00 “ «« 

Youths' Companion , 1.75 “ “ 

(when new subscribers to Companion. 
Household, 1.00 “ “ 

Ladies' Home Journal , 1.00 “ “ 


$i-35 

i*35 

) 2 ’ 15 

i*35 

1.50 


We will club with any other paper or period¬ 


ical at liberal rates. 
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JUNIATA ECHO 

announcement. 


Juniata College was organized April 19, 1876, 
and in the short period of its development has 
gained a definite and widely recognized position 
in educational circles. Its history has been one 
of steady growth in numbers and influence, 
due to the high standard of its work. The 
preparation given to young men and women for 
the aClive duties of life has been efficient, and 
it will be made increasingly helpful as new fea¬ 
tures may be introduced into the curriculum. 

The college offers instruction in the following 
departments: Business, Music, Bible, Prepara- 
ratory and Classical. Each department is 
thoroughly organized and the instruction is 
given by teachers selected because of their adap¬ 
tation and preparation for their several lines 
of work. 

The Business Course includes the theoretical 
and practical training which is demanded in 
business life to-day. Stenography and Type 
Writing may be taken separately or as supple¬ 
mentary to this course. 

The work in Instrumental Music embraces a 
study of the classical composers, as well as more 
elementary work for beginners. Chorus sing¬ 
ing, voice culture, harmony and composition 
are taught in a systematic manner in the vocal 
department. 

The recognition of the Bible as the Word of 
God and as a standard of belief and conduct has 
always been promiuent in the minds of the pro¬ 
moters of this institution. Therefore Bible 
study is emphasized in its instruction, and there 
are regular courses in New' Testament Greek, 
Bible Geography, History, Analysis and Inter¬ 
pretation. This department of the college is 
also made prominent by a special Bible term of 
four weeks during each winter term. The ses¬ 
sion for this college year will begin January 18, 
1897; and those wffio are interested in its work 
and scope will be given further information 
upon application. 

In the past the Normal English or Preparatory 
Course has been the one most liberally patroniz¬ 


ed, and its w T orth is attested by the success of its 
graduates. It is essentially a thorough study of 
the English branches, adapted to professional 
work in secondary schools. It includes an in¬ 
troduction to Latin and German and to the 
field of natural science. The work in peda- 
gogy is on broad lines and the latest develop¬ 
ments in the theory and practice of teaching 
are given in the class room and by public lec¬ 
tures. 

The Classical Course is of a high standard and 
its work has been recognized by the State, and 
Juniata is a member of the “College Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania.’’ Graduates of the 
Classical course will therefcre receive, without 
examination, a life certificate entitling them to 
teach in any public school of the State. Gradu¬ 
ates will also be admitted without examination 
into the graduate departments of the American 
Universities. This course is attracting students 
because of the nature of the work, and the low 
rate at which its advantages are offered. 

The efficiency of these different departments 
is largely increased by the Library which con¬ 
tains books bearing direCtly upon the class¬ 
room instruction, as well as works of general 
literature. Original research is encouraged and 
required, and the ability to use books to advan¬ 
tage is thereby gained. The collection of books 
is rapidly increasing through donations and 
purchases. A fireproof addition to Students’ 
Hall is being built; and this when completed 
will form a safe receptacle for the accumulated 
wealth of books. 

Three large buildings furnish room for the 
class work and a home for the students. The 
centre of the student life is in the dormitories, 
and the influences are such as to contribute to 
the development of true manhood and woman¬ 
hood. 

The Winter term will open December 28, 
1896, and the Spring term March 22, 1897. For 
catalogues and other information, address, 

I. Harvey Brumbaugh, 

Huntingdon, 

Penna. 



0. L, STEWART, 

ONE PRICE 

Cash Clothier, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

Cheapest Clothing House 

IN HUNTINGDON, 

Cor. 6th and Washington Sts., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


L. BLOOM, 

DEALER IN 



RUBBERS, &c. 

Lais’ Fine Shoes a. Specialty. 

Custom work done to order, and repairing 
neatly and promptly done. All goods guaran¬ 
teed as represented, and at lowest cash prices. 

621 Washington St., 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ROHM’S CHINA HALL, 

51^ Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

The largest line of 

China, Glass & Gueensware, and Lamps, 

Outside of the largest cities and at city prices. 

We also carry a fine line of 

After-Dinner Coffee Cups and Saucers, Vases, 
Penn Trays, Olive Dishes, Pin Trays, 

Plates all sizes, Salid Dishes, Etc., with Photo of Juni¬ 
ata College, of Huntingdon, and graduating class under 
the glaze. We sent the photo of the school to France and 
had the decoration done there on French china. It will 
pay any student to call and see the goods. 


L. B. KLINE, 

Photographer, 

518 Washington St., 

_ HUNTIGNDON, PA. 

J. G. 1SENBERG & SON, 

Clothiers and Furnishers, 

Cor. 5th and Washington Streets, 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


DR. E. M. SLONAKER, 

Opera House Dentist, 

Special rates to Students Only. 

PAINLESS EXTRACTION. 


A. B. BRUMBAUGH, M. D., 

523 Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA, 



CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGN PATENTS,. 
.. , „ COPYRIGHTS, etc.! 

and free Handbook write to 
-WUNN & CO., S61 Broadway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 

$mntiffc Jditmaw 

in the 
intelligent 

-hkV — . 1 u, *t G<rtvly, $3.00 R 

year; $1.50 six months. Address, MUNJT& CO*§ 
Publishers, 361 Broadway, New York City* 


X. NORRIS & SONS, 

Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 

HtATUSTESS, 

We use nothing but No. i Pennsylvania Oak 
Tanned Leather.—Write for prices. 

517 Penn Street., - HUNTINGDON, PA. 

Dr. G. L. ROBR 

DENTIST, 

509 Washington St., 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

THOS. GRIMISON COMPANY 

Bakery, 

Confectionery, 

And Wholesale Dealers in 

Crackers, Cakes, &c., &c., 

512 514 and 514^ Washington St., 

HUNTINGDON, - PA. 



T HE readers of this paper and all their 
friends will always find a first class 
Dry Goods, Notions, Trimmings, Daces, 
Embroiders, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Eadies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Jackets, Wraps and everything 
else found in a first class Dry Goods Store. 

We sell for cash; do a clean cut, straight 
forward business, and people dealing with 
us will have little cause for complaint. 



Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Specta¬ 
cles, Eye Glasses and Fountain Pens. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry Promptly Repaired 

616 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA. 


We have a department in which will 
be found a choice selection of elegant 
articles for birthday, wedding, and 
other gifts, to which we invite special 
attention. 


HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


JACOBS! JACOBS, R. U 

If you want Hot Water Heat see him. 

If you want Steam Heat see him. 

If you want good plumbing see him. 

If you want good iron force pumps see him. 

He does work everywhere see him. 

If you can't see him write him. 

527 Penn St., Huntingdon, Pa. 


c. r. & w. b. McCarthy, 

Cor. 7th and Washington St., 
HUNTINGDON, - PA. 


404 Penn St., 

HUNTINGDON, PA 


The Cheapest and most satisfac¬ 
tory place to buy anything ever 
kept in a first class 

Furniture, Carpet and Wall Paper Store. 

Their aim is to give for every dollar, 

The Greatest Value Possible 

and they will take pleasure in showing 
you through their immense stock. 


D. s. lytstfst. 

Reliable Dealer in 

Fine Shoes and Rubbers, 

402 Penn Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 

C. H. MILLER HARDWARE CO., 

BICYCLES, 

SKATES, 

OIL, HEATERS, 

Opera House Block, HUNTINGDON, PA. 

















